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Extracts from the last edition of the ‘‘ Complete Grazier.”’ 


oN THE ECONOMY AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE DAIRY. 


Ofthe situation and buildings proper for a dairy.— 
Dairy utensils. 


(Continued from page 558, Vol. IT.] 
4 dairy ought, if possible, so to be arranged, 


that its lattices may never front the south, south- 
west, south-east, or west;—a northern aspect is 
the best; but there should be openings on two 
sides of the building—the north and east, if’ possi- 
ble—in order to admit a free current of air. These 
lattices, which are in every respect superior to 
gazed lights, may be covered in summer, with 
wauze wire, or with oiled paper, pasted on pack- 
thread stretched for that purpose, so as to admit 
the light, whenever it may be necessary to exclude 
the cold or wind.* 

The situation, for the sake of convenience, 
should be near the cow-house, as well as the 
farm-house; but care should at the same time be 
taken, that it be so far removed as not to be ex- 
posed to the effluvia of the cow-house, stables, or 
farm-yard; as any bad scent might taint the milk, 
and give an unpleasant flavor to the butter. It 
frequently happens that the dairy adjoins the cow- 
house; but in that case, at least no communication 
should be left between them. 

In its construction, as it is of material impor- 
tance that the heat be of one uniform temperature, 
of from fifty to fifty-five degrees of Falrenheit’s 
thermometer, double walls and a roof have been 
recommended, leaving a space of one or two feet, 
or more, between the wall and the lath and plas- 
te. Mr. Marshall, to whose practical skill our 
pages bear ample testimony, advises the walls to 
be constructed six feet thigk, one foot on the in- 
side to be of brick or stone, the outside to be of 
sod, and the intermediate space to be closely filled 
with earth. ‘The roof, which should be of thatch, 
should be at least three feet thick, and should pro- 
ject completely over the walls on each side; and 
asall these materials are non-conductors of heat, 
he is of’ opinion, that a dairy thus built, would, if’ 
provided with double doors, preserve thedegree of | 
heat above mentioned, throughout the year. If 
sunk a few feet below the surface of the earth, an 
equal temperature would be sstill further ensured; 
but then it should be strictly ascertained that the 
ground is perfectly free from damp: dryness and 








Ventilation being the most important objects in its! 


construction. ‘The dairy should be neatly paved 
with stone, or, if this cannot be procured, with red 
bricks, laid on a gentle descent, and the joinings 
should be well cemented together, lest any water 
should stagnate. It will likewise be proper daily 
‘o wash the pavement during summer; but great 


build them, if possible, near a cold spring or riva- 
let. 

If a small current could be conducted through 
the premises, or water were, by means of' a pipe, 
so introduced as to fall from some height on the 
pavement, and run off in a constant stream, with- 
out stagnating, it will be of great advantage, as it 
will contribute much to preserve the air continual- 
ly pure, fresh, and cool. But asthe milk itself, 
when brought in warm, will naturally tend to raise 
the temperature of the milk-room too high, it is re- 
commended to have an ice-house attached to the 
dairy, especially where the advantage of a current 
of water cannot be obtained. This should be sur- 
rounded with double walls, with an interval be- 
tween them like the dairy. The place for holding 
the ice should be formed of upright posts, lined 
with wattled work of wands or close rail work, 
leaving a path all round, of two feet and a half in 
width; and round this is to be formed a gutter to 
carry off the water dropping from the ice. This 
mode of constructing an ice-house, is not only the 
cheapest, but also far preferable to the common 
practice of making cellars under ground, which 
are both more expensive, as well as liable to 
mould and rottenness. The structure of such an 
ice-house, attached to a dairy, would prove much 
less expensive than is commonly imagined; and 
by its utility in that, and other respects, would am- 
“A compensate the cost. 

In winter, on the contrary, it is equally impor- 
tant that the requisite degree of heat should be 
constantly maintained. If the building, as com- 
monly is the case, form part of the liouse, it will 
generally be found sufficiently warm without the 
addition of artificial heat; but, in very cold wea- 
iher, in detached dairies, unless they are construct- 
ed as already described, it is difficult to preserve 
the proper temperature without the aid of a stove. 
The expense is of no consideration, when put in 
comparison with the advantage; but great atten- 
tion is required in its management, for if too much 
warmth be admitted, it will be as injurious as too 
little, and it will be useless if neglected during the 
night, for if the dairy be allowed to become too 
cold, the injury done to the milk cannot be repaired 
by afterwards warming it. 

As the greatest cleanliness is requisite in the 
various departments of the dairy, a well-arranged 
building should have separate apartments in order 
to perform its business properly. A butler dairy 
ought to comprise three; one for receiving the 
milk, another for performing the operation of 
churning, and a third for containing and cleaning 
the various utensils. For a cheese dairy, four 
rooms will be requisite, viz.a milk-room, as be- 
fore, another for making and pressing the cheese, 
a third for salting it, and a fourth (which may be 
commodiously placed as a Joft over the others) for 





care should be taken to dry it immediately, as 
‘Mp promotes the putrefaction, or turning, of 
milk; and as dairy-houses cannot be kept too cool 
at that season, it will be of great advantage to 
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“Lattices in dairies are exempted from the tax on 
Windows, but not glazed lights. 


Vou. 1h—43 . 


Jstoring and preserving them until brought to mar- 


ket. ‘Fhe receiving-room, however, should not 
communicate with the others by interior doors or 
windows, for the milk would injured by the 
heat and steam arising from them; and an open 
shed, formed by the projecting roof of the build- 
ing, will generally be found sufficient for scouring 
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and the vessels. The churning-room 
should be provided with a boiler, of dimensions 
suited to the number of cowsemployed, tor warm- 
ing water, milk, and whey; and must contain suf- 
ficient space for conveniently performing all the 
operations of the dairy, whether it be devoted to 
the manufacture of butter or cheese. Where a 
dairy is confined to the sale of milk, two apart- 
ments will suffice, one for containing the milk as it 
is brought in, and another for serving it out, scald- 
ing, and keeping the utensils. As these, how- 
ever, are rarely to be found in the common dauries, 
it will be the more necessary to pay the strictest 
attention to order and neatness in those which do 
not possess so many conveniences. Should the 
temperature of the milk-room become affected by 
the carrying of newly-drawn milk into tt, it may 
easily be reduced to the proper degree, by suspend- 
ing a small quantity of ice at a considerable 
height from the floor; and if, during winter, the 
cold should become too great, and that it is not 
yrovided with a stove, a barrel of hot water close- 
ly stopped, or a few hot bricks, placed on the floor 
or table of the milk-room, will readily counteract 
its effects. But on no account whatever should a 
chafing dish with burning coals be used, as it will 
certainly impart a bad taste to the milk. 

The utensils of a dairy comprise pails, sieves, 
coolers, churns, creaming-dishes, checse-vats, 
ladders, and presses; all of which are so familiar 
to every dairy-woman that it would be only waste 
of time to describe them. To these should be 
added a Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which should 
be suspended in a central part of the milk-house. 
W ood is the material usually employed, and, with 
requisite care, nothing can be more sweet or pro- 
per; but they require the closest attention in 
scouring and scalding every time they have been 
used, as the smallest drop of milk left in them, or 
the least taint of acidity or mustiness, will infalli- 
bly spoil the next milking. Wherever the size 
and shape of the utensils will admit, earthenware 
vessels, properly glazed, will therefore be found 
less troublesome: but lead, copper, or brass uten- 
sils, as well as earthenware vessels glazed with 
lead, ought on no pretext whatever to be used; for 
the acid which is contained in milk that has been 
long exposed to the air, combines with these me- 
tals, and forms a poisonous compound with them, 
which, though perhaps not absolutely deleterious 
in any serious degree, has yet been found to im- 
part a disagreeable flavor to the milk. Cast-iron, 
though it does not form a poisonous compound 
with the milk, is by no means unexceptionable, 
because it does form acompound that may, ina 
considerable degree, aflect or change the taste 
and quality of dairy products, Of all metallic 
dishes, those invented a few years since by Mr. 


Baird, of Shott’s ironworks in Linlithgowshire, | d 7 5 eal 
| “We omit here the description of two impro 


are perhaps liable to the fewest objections, as the 
tin with which they are coated is acted upon by 
the acid of milk ina very slight degree. ‘These 


a 


power of conducting heat cools the milk so ra 


that the Scottish farmers’ wives, who have ee 
them a fair trial, affirm, that they throw up one 
third more cream from an equal quantity of’ mij}; 
It has been lately found that slate makes very 
good milk coolers, and in some of the midlanj 
| counties the common flag slate is employed for the 
purpose. 
AL dairy utensils ought to be most carefi|ly 
scoured, first with hot water, and afierwards 
rinsed, with cold, and kept in an airy place, jy 
order that every possible degree of’ acidity may be 
removed. Should one or twoscourings be insyfi. 
cient, they must be repeatedly cleansed until they 
become entirely sweet, as the slightest taint or 
acidity may cause material loss. 

The churn in most common use is that denonji- 
nated the plunge-churn, the structure of which is 
too well known to require any description. It js 
made of any size, from ten gallons to near a hun- 
dred, when worked by hand; but in large dairies, 
where the system of churning from the whole mi'k 
is adopted, it is frequently wrought by horse-pow- 
er, and is then much larger. The tedious manner 
in which it operates, has occasioned the invention 
of many others, among which the barrel-churn 
has been most generally adopted, in consequence 
of the superior ease with which it is worked; 
there is, however, a prejucice against it in many 
dairies, where it is supposed that it does not ex- 
tract the butter so well as by the old, though more 
laborious method; but the contrary is asserted by 
lis advocates.* 








Of the management of mill and cream, and the 
nucing and preservation of butter. 


The quality of cows’ milk greatly depends on 
the nature of theirfood, which likewise materially 
aflects the quantity they will yield; though this 
| last cireumsiance is, in some measure, regulated 
iby the manner of milking them. It will, there- 

fore, be necessary to be very cautious in choosing 

milkers, because, if a cow be roughly handled, it 
is not only painful to her, but will also cause her 
‘to withhold her milk, whereas, if it be gently 
drawn, she will yield it freely; and it is of impor- 
‘tance that it be drawn to the last drop, for it will 
| otherwise decrease at each succeeding meal. As 
‘it sometimes happens that cows are ticklish, they 
‘should, on such oceasions, by no means be harsh- 
ily or severely treated; and if the udder be hard 


‘and painful, it ought to be fomented tenderly with 





luke-warm water, and stroked gently, by which 
‘simple expedient she will be brought into goot 
| temper, and yield her milk with pleasure and tree- 
‘dom. ft is also proper to feed the cows at the 
‘time of milking, for, while eating, they give out 
| 


—_ 





ments on churns, because of the want of the necessaly 
explanatory cuts, which would be more costly and 1n- 


vessels are made of cast-iron softened by anneal- | convenient than the object would be worth. It is 


ing in charcoal, so that a 
ordinary fall, turned smoot 


coming in contact with the milk, 
dishes are coming into very general use; and their 
invention is one of the greatest improvements in 
dairy management. ‘They are kept more easily 
clean than wooden vessels: and their superior 


y will not break by an | enough to state that the churns supposed by the au 


over with a coat of tin to prevent the iron from | 


These milk | 


deseription, are Ist, one of our own country, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Wright and Co. of Philadelphia, 
and 2nd, Mr. W. Bowler’s churn, for whieh was award: 
eda premium by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Aits.—En. Far. Rec. 
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their milk with greater freedom, and they are pre- | vessels immediately after it came from. he cow. 
yented by the motion of their jaws, from thecom-| From these fundamental facts, some important 
mon, and very pernicious trick of withholding inferences, serving to direct the practice, may be 
‘heir milk; by which, if not promptly prevented, deduced, among which we can only notice the fol- 
they will soon become dry. lowing:-— 

In this country, itis the general practice to milk | 1. It is evidently of much importance, that the 
cows twice in the course of twenty-four hours, | cows should be always milked as near the dairy as 
throughout the year; but, in sumimer, the proper | possible, to prevent the necessity of carrying and 
periods are at least three every day, and at inter- | cooling the milk before it be put into the dishes; 
vals as nearly equidistant as possible, viz. very | and as cows are much hurt by far driving, it must 
early in the morning, at noon, and a little before | be a great advantage in a dairy-farm, where the 
the approach of night. For it is said to be a fact, | practice of hcuse-feeding is not adopted, to have 
confirmed by the experience of those who have | the principal grass fields as near the dairy home- 
tried it, that cows, when milked thrice in the day, | steads as possible, 
will yield more milk in point of quantity, and of'as} 2. The practice of putting the milk of all the 
good, if not better, quality, than they will under | cows of a large dairy into one vessel, as it is milk- 
the common mode of milking only on the morning | ed, there to remain ull the whole milking be finish- 
and evening. ed, before any part is put info the milk-pans, 

After the milk is drawn from the cow, it should {seems to be highly injudicious, not only on ac- 
be carefully strained through a gauze or linen | count of the loss sustained by the agitation and 
cloth, stretched on an open bottomed wooden cooling; but also because it prevents the owner of 
bowl, or a hair-sieve, or through a sieve made of | the dairy from distinguishing the good from the 
silver wires, on account of its superior wholesome- | bad cow’s milk, so as to enlighten his judgement 
ness, into the cream-dishes, which should never respecting the profit that he may derive from each. 
exceed three inches in depth, though they may be | A better practice, therefore, would be, to have the 
made so wide as to contain any quantity required, | milk drawn from each cow separately, put into 
and which ought to be perfectly clean, sweet, and the creaming-pans as soon as milked, without be- 
cool. If any ill flavor is apprehended from the ing ever mixed with any other; and if these pans 
cows having eaten turnips, &c, the addition of | were labelled with the cow’s name, the careful dai* 
one-eighth part of boiling water to the milk, be- would thus be enabled to remark, without any 
fore it is poured into the dishes, will, ina great de- | trouble, the quantity of milk afforded byeach eow 
vree, remove it; and, when filled, the dishes ought | every day, as well asthe peculiar qualities of the 
to be set upon shelves, or dressers, there to con- | milk. 
tinue till the cream is removed.* It should also} A small quantity of clear water, cold in sum- 
be observed that:— mer, and warm in winter, put into the bottom of 

I. The milk first drawn from a cow is always the milk-pan, will be found to assist the rising of 
thinner, and inferior in quality to that afterwards | the cream; but it is thought by some persons to be 
obtained; and this nchness increases progressively | prejudicial to the butter. 
tothe very last drop that can be drawn trom the | 3. If it be intended to make butter of avery fine 
udder. quality, it will be advisable, not only to reject en- 

Il. The portion of cream rising first to the sur- | tirely the milk of all those cows which yield eream 
face, is richer in point of quality, and greater in | of abad quality, but also, in every case, to keep 
quantity, than that which rises in the second ithe milk that is first drawn from the cow, at each 
equal space of time, and @ of the rest; the cream | milking, entirely separaie from that which is got 
continually decreasing, and growing worse than jlast; as it is obvious, that, if this be not done, the 
the preceding. ; iquality of the butter must be greatly debased, 

IH. Thick milk produces a smaller proportion of| without much augmenting its quantity. Tt is also 
cream than that which is thinner, thoueh the | obvious, that the quality of the butter will be im- 
cream of the former is of a richer quality. If thick | proved in proportion to the smallness of the quan- 
milk, therefore, be diluted with waier, it will afford | tity of the last-drawn milk which is used, as it in 

more cream than it would have yielded in its pure | creases in richness to the very last drop that can 
state, though its quality will at the same time be be obtained from the udder at that time; so that 
inferior, | those who wish to be singularly nice, will do well 
IV. Milk carried about in pails, or other vessels, | to keep for their best butter a proportion only of the 
agitated and partly cooled before it be poured into | /ast-drawn milf; in like manner of the first-drawn 
the milk-pans, never throws up such good and | cream. 
plentiful cream as if it had been put into proper; It is a matter of some importance, to determine 
Styit =i | in what way the inferior milk, thus set apart when 
*Mr. Young has recommended the dairy-man to Sine butter is wanted, can be employed with the 
boil two ounces of nitre in one quart of water, and to createst profit. In the Il'g lands of Scotland, 
ottle the mixture; of which, when cold, a large tea+ | the people have adopted a practice which answers 
cup full is to be added to ten or twelve quarts of milk many good purposes. As the rearing of calves is 
a8 soon as it comes from the cow: the quantity of salt- there a principal object with the farmer, every 
Pee? ee + pong as the turnips become stronger. cow is allowed to suckle her calf with a portion of 
Pa gt cag the, rons along ila he her milly the remainder only being employed fo 
ing a bad faste. Another method of removing any ill haces Po aa of the dairy. ‘To give the calf the 
Rarer. ental , tates. | proportion allotted to it regularly, it is separated 
» arising from the cows having eaten turnips, lf th 6 died th tol > all ine) 
Consisis in warming the cream, and afterwards pouring | rom the cow, and put into a smail enclosure made: 
itinto a vess>] of cold water; from which the cream is |-———--~-~----—— ——- 
— Skimmed as it rises to the surface, and thus the! *A provincial word, cenoting the person who has 
picasant taste will be left behind in the water. ithe chief concern in a dairy. 
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for the express purpose, on every farm, of con-| venient size, and removed. 
lar times, the cows are| after the cream is taken off, contains little beside 
the watery particles in its original composition 
The dairy-women, in the above mentioned coun. 


fining the calves. Atre 
brought tothe door of this enclosure, where the | 
young ones fail not to meet them. Each calf is | 
then separately led out, and runs directly to its) 
mother, where it is allowed to suck till the dairy- | 
maid judges that it has had enough; it is then | 
separated, the legs of the mother having been pre- 

viously shackled, by a very simple coutrivance, to 

oblige her to stand still, and the dairy-maid milks 

off what was left by the calf. ‘They proceed in | 
this manner till the whole of the cows are milked, | 
and thus do they obtain a smal] quantity of milk, 
it is true, but that of an exceedingly rich quality; 
which, in the hands of such as know how to ma- 
nave it, is manufactured into the richest marrowy 
butter that can be anywhere met with. ‘This rich- 
ness of the Highland butter has been long remark- 
ed, and has been universally ascribed to the old 
grass that the cows feed upon in those remote 
glens; but it is in fact chiefly to be attributed to the 
practice here described, which has long prevailed 
in those districts. 

Milk consists of three component parts, blend- 
ed into one, and distinguished as butyraceous, or 
oily substance, of which butter is composed; 
cascous matter, from which cheese is formed; and 
serum, or whey. ‘To separate these is the chief 
object of the dairy; and, with regard to butter, 
two different modes have been adopted: the one, 
from the cream alone: the other, from the milk and 
cream united. ‘The former operation is thus per- 
formed. 

The milk is carefully skimmed by means of a 
skimming dish, (if possible without spilling any 
upon the floor, because it will speedily taint the air 
of the room, ) and the cream poured into a vessel, 
till enough be obtained for churning. When the 
cream has been collected, it should be put into a 
deep covered vessel, for the action of the air on 
the surtice dries it; and it should be well stirred 
with a stick or spoon, once or twice a day, until 
made into butter. ‘The time of keeping depends 
on the weather: if the cream from each milking be 
kept separately, it may remain a week, in most sea- 
sons, without roan injured; bat if sweet cream be 
mixed with that which is scur, they ferment and 
soon become putrid. ‘This is partly prevented by 
the stirring: but it is far better to keep the cream 
from every milking apart, and thus allow each to 
become sour of itself} and the contrary practice 
should never be adopted, unless it be intended to 
churn the moment the whole mass has becomé 
acid. 

In different counties there are several variations 
in the making of this primary article of domestic 
consumption; and among these, the following is 
the method of preparing it, which is peculiar to 
the counties of Somerset, Cornwall, and Devon— 
where it is termed clotted, or clouted cream. The 





milk, when twenty-four hours from the cow, is put | 
into a kettle over a slow fire, which should be hot 
enough to bring it very near to the boiling point in 
about two hours, and not less. A person (usually 
a child) is set to watch it; and, the moment a 
bubble rises to the top, formed by the vaporized 
milk, the whole is taken off, and set to rest for 
twenty-four hours more. At the end of this time, 
if the quantity of milk be considerable, the cream 
will be an inch or more thick upon the surface. It 





is now divided with a knife into squares of a con- 


i 


— 


The milk, remaining 


ties, say that milk, thus treated, will yield one. 
fourth more cream than is produced in the common 
way, and that a few strokes of the churn will form, 
such cream into excellent butter. At present this 
cream is chiefly confined to the breakfast table: jt 
is excellent for use with coffee, but when put into 
tea, it injures its taste, by being instantly convert. 
ed partially into butter which rises to the surface: 
when prepared as above, it will keep somewhat 
longer than common cream. 

In the neighborhood of pping, which has long 
been famous for the quality of its butter, the fol- 
lowing is the common process:—the milk, after 
standing twenty-four hours, is fleeted, or skimmed, 
and the skimmed milk is drawn off into vessels of 
an increased depth, which is called doubling, 
There it remains for twelve or twenty-four hours 
more, as the weather permits, during which time, 
as the cream rises, it is fleeted two or three times, 
It is then trebled, or put into deep tubs, where it 
is again occasionally skimmed, and kept so !ong 
as any appearance of cream is found to form on 
the surface. ‘The butter made from these aiter- 
fleetings is, however, of a paler color and inferior 
quality to that made from the first cream; it is, 
therefore, usually churned apart. In making the 
first quality, when the butter is come, the dairy- 
woman throws it first into clear water, and then 
upon a board, and with her hand squeezes out all 
the water; sprinkling, at the same time, a little 
salt over tie whole mass, which is then divided 
into pounds, and they, as they are weighed, are 
again squeezed and rolled out to the length of 
about fourteen inches. So far, the method nearly 
accords with that in most other districts; but there 
is this peculiarity in the management of the Ep- 
ping dairy-women, that they consider a small pro- 
portion of acid, either natural or artificial, necessa- 
ry to ensure a good churning; for which purpose 
they either mix sour cream with the sweet, or they 
employ lemon juice, and sometimes rennet. The 
practice merits attention on dairy farms which 
possess pasture of a short and sweet nature; but 
where the herbage is coarse, or the cows are fed 
on roots, or other succulent artificial food, the 
fresher the cream is churned, the better will be the 
butter. 

With respect to the operation of churning, we 
would particularly remark, that it ought to be re- 
ularly continued, till the butteris come, or formed; 
for, if the motion be, in summer, too quick, the 
butter will, in consequence, ferment and become 
ill-tasted; and, in winter, it will go back. In hot 
weather, the business of churning may be much 
facilitated, by immersing the pump-churn (i! such 
be employed) about one foot deep into a vessel ol 
cold water, and continuing it there till the butter !s 
made. Where other churns are made use of, the 
addition of one or two table-spoonsful of distille 
vinegar, after the cream has been considerably 
agitated, will, it is said, produce butter in the 
course of an hour. It should, however, be ob- 
served, that the temperature of the milk should 


always be maintained at from 70 to 75 degrees ol 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and, therefore, 1n cok 


weather, it issometimes necessary to add as rrhis 


warm water as will raise it to that height. 
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should be done, too, immediately after the lapper | (first rinsed in whey) and formed into a thin flat 
has been broken in the churn; and it should be | cake, slightly sprinkled with salt, and left in that 
poured In gradually by one person, while another | state for about half en hour; by which time the 
is churning; for if poured in either too suddenly, or | salt will have extracted the whey, and it may be 
too hot, it will wet a portion of the butyraceous| made up in the usual manner.” 
substance. It should also be observed, that when| Butter, thus freed from the remaining milk, is 
the milk has been either too much heated or too | called fresh butter; and, when sold on the spot or 
quickly churned, it becomes soft and ofa pale|in neighboring markets, it is formed into rolls 
color. From two to three hours is the usual time | weighing half a pound ora pound, or into lumps 
required for churning milk, but this depends on va- | of 24 ounces, termed dishes in Somersetshire and 
rious circumstances of quantity, quality, and sea- i some other parts of England. But where itis in- 
son; much less is requisite for cream, and least of'| tended to be kept, or sent to a distance, it is salted 
all for that which is clouted. by the process immediately to be described, and is 
Afier the butter is formed, the usual practice is | put into casks, which contain respectively 28, 56, 
to wash it in several waters till all the milk is re- | or 84 Ibs., and usually denominated half firkins, 
moved; but care should be taken not to knead or | firkins, and tubs. Previously to putting the butter 
heat it immediately, as it would be thus rendered | into these vessels, especial care must be taken that 
tough, and_ the less it is handled, afier being once | they be well seasoned by frequent washing and 
made, the better. Some advise the milk to be | exposure to the air fortwo or three weeks. As 
forced out of the cavities of the butter by means of'| it is very difficult to season new firkins, it will al- 
a flat, wooden ladle, furnished with a short handle; | ways be preterable to employ those which have 
but, although the beating of butter up by the hand | been already used, where they can be returned to 
is an indelicate practice, it is yet so established in | the dairy owner. The most speedy method of 
all dairies, and so much the most easy and effec- | seasoning firkins is, by the use of unslaked lime, 
tual, that any attempt to abolish it may be consi- | or alarge quantity of salt and water well boiled; 
dered hopeless. As it is hurtful to the quality of| with which they should be repeatedly scrubbed, 
thebutter to pour much cold water on it during this | and afterwards thrown into cold water, to remain 
operation, the butter, if too soft to receive the im- | there three or four days till wanted. They should 
pression of the mould, may be put into small ves- | then be scrubbed as_ before, and well rinsed with 
sels, and these be permitted to float in a trough of'| cold water; and, before the butter is put in, every 
cold water beneath the table, without wetting the | part of’ the inside of the firkin must be well rubbed 
butter, which will soon become sufficiently firm. | with salt. 
Or, when butter is first made, aiter as much of'| ‘The ordinary process of salting butter, after the 
the milk has been got out as possible, it may be | milk has been forced out of itin the manner al- 
thinly spread on a marble slab, and the remaining | ready described, is, to work into the butter one or 
moisture be absorbed by patting it with clean dry | two ounces of salt, so thoroughly that it shall be 
towels. equally incorporated with the mass; for if it be not 
On the making up of butter, and particularly on | equally mixed in every part, the butter acquires two 
the admission of water, whether warm or cold, | colors, becoming yellow where the salt has fallen, 
into the churn, the following pertinent observations | and white where it has not, or in some places is 
occur, in the Agricultural Survey of Sussex, on termed “pyety” or “pinsowed.” The salt employ- 
the dairy system of that county:—‘‘ Water is well | ed for this purpose shou'd be of the purest kind, 
known to be a great dissolvent; at least, if it be | well dried and broken down, but not completely 
not essentially so, it serves as a conducter to air, | pulverized. Dr. Anderson, however, recommends 
which is universally such® Fresh butter then, in | the following preparation, which he has expe- 
consequence of imbibing water, and water being rienced to be much superior, as it not only prevents 
saturated with air, is always in a progressive state | the butter from becoming inany degree tainted or 
of decay. Not so when water is excluded; its rancid, but also improves its look or appearance, 
oleaginous parts are admirably calculated to secure | while it imparts a ‘sweeter or richer taste than 
it from putrefaction: and it is not improbable that could have been effected by the use of common 
butter might be made with as little trouble as the | salt only. 
present method, to keep the whole year fresh and| Let two parts of the best common salt, sugar 
sweet, with the least particle of salt, solely by the |and saltpetre of each one part, be completely 
exclusion of water. In order to effect this, the | blended together by beating, and add one ounce 
floor of’ the dairy should be kept perfectly dry, for | of this mixture to every pound of butter; incorpo- 
Water thrown down in hot weather will assuredly | rate it thoroughly in the mass, and close it up for 
rise again in steam, and affect the milk with its | use. 
humidity. ‘The vessels used for holding the milk, | It will be necessary, however, to keep butter, 
the churn, and all the dairy utensils, after being | thus prepared, for two or three weeks before it is 
first washed clean, should then be rinsed a first | used, otherwise it will not taste well; but, if pro- 
and second time with sweet milk—a cruet, wash- | perly cured, according to the hints above given, 
edever so clean with water, will cause vinegar to | Dr. Anderson states, that it will continue so per- 
become dregey; but if rinsed with a little of the | fectly sweet for three years, as not to be distin- 
sane, will always appear limpid and clear. No guished from newly-made and salted butter. In 
Water to be put in with the cream when it is | Holland, it is said, that the salt for butter that is 
churned. ‘The butter, as it is taken out, to be put | intended to be kept, is mixed with the milk before 
into a tray, fullof holes, and placed over any other itis churned, by which means both its flavor and 
Vessel; but notto be squeezed into lumps, as it will | conservative quajities are more effectually impart- 
drain the better for being loose in itstexture. Itshould ,ed. We cannot vouch either for the practice or 
then (after having well drained) be removed to a | its effects; but it certainly is worth a trial. 
tray without holes, and be kneaded with the hands | The best butter is that made during the sum- 
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mer; but, by adding a certain portion (which ex-| of churning the cream alone; and the butter-mj}; 
perience only can determine) of the juice express- | is preferred, by those who are accustomed to it, to 
ed from the pulp of carrots, to the cream previously | skim-milk. 
to churning, winter-made butter will acquire the| In Holland. the mode is somewhat different, 
appearance and flavor of butter that has been |There the milk, when cold, is put into a Vat, and 
churned during the prime part of the summer sea- frequently stirred to prevent the cream from sepa- 
aon. rating from the milk; and this is continued until 
When butter is to be exposed to the heat of a| the milk becomes so thick that the ladle stands 
warm climate, it should be purified by melting, be- | erect in it. It is then churned; and cold water js 
fore it be salted and packed up. For this purpose, | added, in order the better to eflect the separation of 
Dr. Anderson directs it to be put into a close ves-| the butter, In this manner, the Dutch dairy-wo- 
sel, and this into another containing water, which | men also say, that more butter is obtained from the 
must be gradually heated until the butter be tho- | milk than in any other; and they also insist, that 
roughly melted. In this state it must continue for | both the butterand the butter-milk are better than 
some time, when the impure parts will subside, | inany mode adopted in this country. This, how- 
and leave at the top a perfectly pure transparent | ever, is the opinion of the advocates of each dif. 
oil; which, on cooling, will become opaque, and | ferent system; all of whom consider their own as 
assume a color nearly resembling that of the ori-| the best; and, without comparative experiments, 
ginal butter, except that it will be a little paler, | itis difficult to decide which has the advantage, 
and of a firmer consistence. This refined butter} The chief distinction lies between the two metk- 
is then to be separated from the dregs, salted, and; ods of churning, either the cream alone, or the 
put up in the same way as the other butter: it will| cream and milk together; the latter, as we have 
continue much longer sweet in hot climates, as it | already seen, is said to produce most butter; but it 
retains the salt better. Butter may also be pre-| excludes the making of skim-milk cheese, which 
served sweet without salt, by adding a ceriain| is a profitable object of dairy economy; and, if it 
quantity of fine honey, in the proportion of one | be true, that more butter is got in this manner than 
ounce of the latter toa pound of butter, and mix-i in the other, it must also be evident, that there 
ing them thoroughly, so that they may be perfect- | cannot be so much nutriment left in the butter-milk 
ly incorporated. A mixture of this sort has a/as inthe skim-milk. In Scotland and Ireland, 
sweet pleasant taste, and will keep for years with- | however, butter-milk is an object of great con- 
out becoming rancid. sumption as food for the peasantry, by whom it is 
The process of making butter from the milk) preferred to skim-milk, and it can be preserved 
and cream together, which is much practised in| longer for use. In large dairies, the labor of 
Scotland and Ireland, is usually as follows: churning the milk and cream together is very con- 
The milk is placed in pans, from three to six | siderable; but, on the other hand, so is the trouble 
inches deep, and left, from twelve to twenty-four | of skimming, when the cream is to be churned 
hours; until it has cooled, and the cream has risen} alone. As the object of both processes is to ex- 
to the surface. Itis then emptied (before it has | tract as much as possible of the substance of the 
become sour) into a well-scalded vat, sufficiently | milk, it would probably be found, on a minute 
large to contain the whole of that milking; or of | comparison, that, whether that be effected in the 
two milkings, if both are equally cool and sweet; | shape of butter, of cheese, or of nutritive food left 
but if there be the least approach to acidity inj in the milk or whey, either, when equally well per- 
either, they are kept separate. The whole of the | formed, would be nearly equally profitable. 
milk is then left until it beeomes thick and sour be- [To be continued.] 
fore it is churned; but it is allowed to become so of 
itself and is not forced by the mixture of sour with 
sweet, Care is alsotaken not to break the coagu- 
Jum, or lapper, as it is technically called, until it is 
churned: and it is found that the milk may thus be 
safely kept, from a day to a week, until sufficient | T° he Esitor of the Farmers’ Register. 
js collected to form achurning. With due atten- In common with your other readers, I have 
tion to these points, the butter produced 1s always | been interested by the perusal of an article, (from 
high-flavored, and the butter-milk that remains, | the Southern Planter) in the number of your jour- 
though acid, is pleasant and nutritive, and, if kept! nal for November last, from the pen of Mr. spal- 
cool, will retain those qualities for a considerable | ding of Sapelo, Ga., relating to the introduction 
time uninjured; but if, on the contrary, sour milk | of cotton into the United States—the progress of 
be mixed with sweet, or the lapper be broken be-| its culture, &e. The readers of the agricultural 
lore churning, fermentation will be excited; the journals in this country are largely indebted to Mr. 
milk runs into curds and whey; the butter acquires Spalding. His authority on the subject of cotton, 
a bad taste and smell, as well as an ill color; and especially the sea island cotton, is so great that I 
the butter-mi!k loses its most valuable proper- | have thought it worth while to notice, in your 
les. * journal, what I take to be a material error of his, 
Such is the practice in the best Scotch Cairies: | in relation to the species of the sea island cotton. 
in Ireland, where the butter is generally of very | Alter enumerating four different species of’ the 
fine quality, the common metho! is, to churn the | cotton plant (genus gossypium) to wit:—G. her 
milk and cream together: the milk being allowed | baceum, G. hirsutum, G. barbadense, and G. 
to stand so long as it wheys onthe top, Itisthus| arboreum; he says that the sea island cotton O 
said to produce more butter than ‘in the usual mode | Georgia and Carolina, belongs to the last species, 
= sreemmmageatijianmmmamatne the Gosaypium arboreum; whereas, I think it be- 
* Aiton on the Dairy Husbandery of Ayrshire, chap. longs to the third epecies, the G. barbadense, % 
IIT. sect. 3. Barbsdoes cotton. } 




















REMARKS ON MR. SPALDING’S ESSAY ON THE 
INTRODUCTION AND CULTURE OF COTTON. 
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The “Encyclopedia of Plants,” alate work of | 
high authority on botanical subjects, has the fol- | 
lowing remarks: “Grossypium herbaceum” (our | 
creen seed cotton) “is the.gnly species cultivated | 
in Europe, especially inthe Levant, and in Malta, 
sicily, and Naples; it is also grown in many parts 
of Asia. 

“G. hirsutum (our Mexican cotton) is occa- | 
sionally grown in the West Indies; but G. dar- 
tadense is the prevailing species there. In the 
East Indies, and in China, G. herbaceum and | 
G. arboreum are cultivated, and some, other spe- | 
cies, especially that which produces the nankeen 
colored down, not yet introduced into Europe. 

“The Barbadoes cotton plant 1s sown in the 
West Indies, in rows about five feet asunder. The | 
wool is cleared from the seeds by a machine cal- 
led a gin, composed of two or three wooden rollers 
of about one inch in diameter, ranged horizontally 
close and parallel to each other ina frame, and 
made to revolve in contrary directions.” | 

The following are the specific characters of the | 
G. barbadense—upper leaves three lobed, low- 
er five lobed, with three glands beneath—stem 
smoothish. In the artificial botanical system of 
Linneus, the cotton plant Gossypium, belongs to 
the class Monade!phia, order Polyandria. In the 
natural system of Linnzeus, it belongs to the order 
Columniferee, the stamens being united on a cen- | 
tral column, or tube, which also encloses the pis- | 
tilum. In the natural system of Jussieu, which | 


has superseded the natural system of Linnzeus, it | 
belongs to the order Afalvacea, ranking with the | 
genus Malva (mallows) and Afibiscus, which in- | 
cludes the okra (hibiscus esculentus) of our gar- 

dens. 

Mr. Spalding is too exclusive when he says, 
“that the production of this sea island cotton is | 
confined to the country extending along the coast | 
from Georgetown, in South Carolina, to the St. | 
Mary’s in Georgta.”” This cotton has been pro- | 
duced in Middle Florida, since its first settlement, 
about the year 1822; and the crops made here | 
have been annually sold in the Charleston market, | 


at prices a little exceeding, generally, those of the | 














“Mains and Santees,” though not quite equalling | 


good “sea islands.” Moreover, it is produced from | 
the coast to the distance of thirty miles inland; but | 
at the same time, it is not denied that the presence 
of sea air is beneficial to this crop. If I have 
not been misinformed, this cotton is also produced 
by the planters on the St. John’s in East Florida, 
and was formerly produced in the Bahamas, until 
the ravages of the caterpillar compelled its aban- 


stem and petiole of that species. 








donment. I think it may be doubted, whether 


— ee 


produce acolder climate. To these causes may 
probably be added a third, the loss of sea air. 
Other things being equal, the cotton planter, there- 
tore, should prefer the neighborhood of the sea 
coast. 

To pass to other topics, I may observe, that the 
cotton planters of Middle Florida, can this year 
bear testimony to the great superiority, in produc- 
tiveness, of what is called the “Petit Gult cotton.” 
Wherever, in this country, it has been tried, its 
superiority is freely admitted, and some most 
abundant crops have been obtained from it the 
present season. It appears to be a variety of the 
Mexican cotton, (G. hirsutum) it having the rough 
It is said to be 
the effect of some peculiarity of soil along the 
Mississippi river, between the 32nd and 33rd de- 
grees of latitude. 

H. B. CROOM. 

Middie Florida, December, 1834. 


P. S. Itis to be regretted, that the common 
names of plants, often carry with them no cer- 
tainty beyond the neighborhood in which they 
are used. {hus I was deceived in regard to the 
“partridge pea” of one of your correspondents. 
in one of your late numbers, speaking of the 
price of the seeds of the locust tree, you appear to 
refer to the honey locust ( Gleditschia triacanthos; ) 
whereas, I would suppose that another tree, the 
Robinia pseudacacia, was meant, which is some- 
times called white locust, sometimes black locust, 
and sometimes yellow locust. 


[The native locust, and not the honey locust, was 
the tree spoken of in the article referred to above.] 





ORIGIN OF “TERBEMONT’S MADEIRA GRAPT.”’ 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


* * Since I wrote to answer your inquiry, 


[ have learned a little more concerning the origin 
of the vine called “Herbemont’s Madeira.” It 
certainly has been received from France, under dif- 
ferent names, and also from Madeira. It is most 
undoubtedly one of the most esteemed families of 
vines in Europe. In certain situations in this 
country, Charleston for example, it does most ad- 
mirably well. It has been received from France 
by the names of “Muscat gris,” “Pineau,” and 
‘“Maurillon.” [have not yet been able to learn 
by what name it has been received from Madeira. 
it changes some of its characters so much in this 
country, as scarcely to be known again—for here 
it grows tothe size and vigor of our strongest 
native vines. The nomenclature of the vines is, 


Mr. Spalding is correct in the opinion, that this | in Europe, in such a chaotie state, that it would 


cotton becomes less fine when carried south of the 
St. Mary’s. It is probably a native of a tropical 
climate, and therefore, most probably, would not 
be less fine when produced in the West Indies. I 
have heard that some of this cotton produced at 
Cape Sable, has commanded fiity cents per pound 
inthe Charleston market, without unusual care in 
its growth and preparation. 

In limiting the range of the short staple cottons 
to 209 miles of the sea coast, Mr. Spalding ap- 
tonne to have overlooked North Alabama and 
Vest Tennessee. In receding from the sea 
coast, however, two causes are constantly ope- 
rating against the growth of cotton; a higher lati- 
tude, and a greater elevation, both tending to 


take the labors of at least twenty Hercules to 
clear it up. Now that this culture is fairly begun 
in this country, we should be very sentianian with 
our names; and confusion in nomenclature is fre- 
'quently inextricable, at the same time that it is 
exceedingly disadvantageous to the cultivators. 
‘The names should be short, U possible, and un- 
changed after they have been adopted. TI would 
'suggest, for example, that the excellent kinds in- 
| troduced by the names of “Norton’s Virginia Seed- 
ling,” and “Cunningham’s Prince Edward,” be 
simplified, by suppressing every thing but the 
inames of the gentlemen entitled to the honor of 
naming them. 





N. HERBEMONT, 
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‘A TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SPACES | Ft. Ft. 
CONTAINED IN AN ACRE OF LAND, AT vA-|J1 by 
RIOUS GIVEN DISTANCES, 66 


Ft. 
449 86 by 
495 | do 66 
565|do « 
669|do 
792 | d s 
435 . 
458 “ce 
484 s 
§12 ‘cc 
544 6c 
580 74 
629 <4 
670 < 
726 ‘i 
792 66 
871 5 
968 « 
1089 . 
1244 ‘a 
1452 a 
1742 " 
9178 '¢4 
9904 ¢é 
4356 . 
482 ‘cs 
509 66 
539 ce 
573 ‘d 
611 - 
655 * 
705 ‘a 
764 * 
833 ni 
917 ce 
1035 24 
1146 * 
1310 as 
1528 . 
1834 ad 
2292 ? 
3056 s 
4585 ‘74 
537 ‘a 
569 6 
605 a 
645 ‘“ 
691 * 
744 ws 
806 <4 
880 <4 
968 “ 
1075 é 
1210 . 
1382 a 
1613 . 
1936 " 
2420 i 
3296 ‘<4 
4840 74 
602 ce 
640 " 
682 - 
732 ce 
788 “cc 
854 r 
731 ; 
6“ 
1138 « 
1281 | “ 


‘c 


how = 
Ses 
_ = 
ow © 


rT; 
Abridged from the American Farmer of 1820. < 


Feet. | Ft. : do 66 
40 27 (17 by é 10 6 
39 28 | do 6s do 6 
38 30 | do 6 do 66 
37 31 6 do 6 
86 33 ¢ do “6 
35 ‘““ ¢ do 66 
37 rT; 2 |do Ts 
40 “cc . . do cs 
42 6“ do 6 
45 66 20 | do « 
48 & do ‘6 
51 sc do 66 
55 ss do “ 
59 06 ! do a“ 
64 66 do 66 
69 $c do 66 
75 6c do 66 
82 66 9¢ | do rT 
90 ‘6 66 
98 3 66 
108 ts 66 
114 6s ‘< 
121 T rT; 
128 66 “c 
136 rT rT 
145 c6 ‘ 66 
155 sc 66 
167 ‘6 ‘ rT, 
181 66 Ts 
198 fT: 66 
917 66 ‘6 
942 Ts . 66 
972 6c . 66 
811 ‘“c ‘ ‘6 
363 | do 6 6 
435 ‘6 6 
120 6“ ‘< 
127 |do 6 2) 66 
134 |do 66 6 
143 |do 6 6 
152 | do 6 6 
163 {do 6 6 
176 |do 6 éé 
191 |do 6 6 
208 | do 6 66 
229 | do 6 6“ 
254 113 6 : 66 
286 | do é , < 
327 | do sc 66 
390 | do 6 6 
458 | do 6 ( 6 
134 | do 6 | sé 
142 | do “ “ 
151 ‘do “ | 6“ 
l6l {do * | és 
172 |12 ¢ “ 
186 \do 66 3: 66 
201 ‘do 6 és 
220 | do “ rT; 
242 | do 6 &< 
268 | do se < 
302 | do 6 as 
345 jdo cc s 
403 | 11 6 ‘“c 
| 484 |do be ‘6 
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Ft. . 
6 by 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
59 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Ft. 

| 2233 153, b 
| 2420 | do 6 
| 2640 | do 66 
| 2904 | do $6 
3226 | do 66 
3630 | do 6 
do 66 
do cc 
do 6 
do 6 
do 6c 
do 6 
5 6 
do <3 
do <3 


do 6c 


¢e 
ee 
cc 
cc 
6c 
6s 
“ 
cc 
cc 
6c 
ce 
79 
it 
¢é 
cs 
“ 
ce 
ce 
Ce 
ce 
¢e 
cc 
cc 
6c 
és 
‘ec 
cc 
ce 
sf 
6s 
6c 


6336 as 
7920 “ 
1580 ‘6 
1659 ” 
1746 = 
1843 - 
1970 oa 
2074 7 


2212 
2370 
2552 
2765 
3017 
3318 
3687 
4148 
474] 
5531 
6637 
8297 
1742 
1834 
1936 
2049 
2178 
2323 
2489 
2680 
2904 
3168 
3484 
3872 
4356 
4978 
5808 
6969 
8712 
1930 
2037 
2157 
2292 
2445 
2620 
2821 
3056 
3334 
3668 
4075 
4585 
5248 
6113 
7336 
9170 
2151 
2277 
2420 
2581 
2765 
2978 
3226 


cc 
cc 
és 
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3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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From the Genesee Fariner. 
HUSSEY’s MACHINE FOR HARVESTING WHEAT. 


The machine has been very fully tried, and | 

am gratified to be able to say, that it has as fully 
Succeeded. Hundreds of farmers, from the dif- 
lerent towns of this and the adjoining counties, 
have witnessed its operations, and ail have not 
only expressed their confidence in its success, but 
‘heir gratification in the perfection of its work. 
_ As every inquirer asks the same series of ques- 
ons, | presume your readers will have a like 
Course of thought, and wish for satisfaction in the 
‘ame particulars. ‘To give them this, I will write 
‘hem in their order, and give the answers. 





! 
j 





Does the machine make clean work? 

It saves all the grain; to use the language of a 
gratified looker on, an old and experienced farmer, 
‘it cheats the hogs.’’* 

Does the machine expedite the work? 

What the machine is capable of accomplishing, 
we who have used it can hardly say, as we had 
no field, in fit order, large enough for a fair trial 
through a whole day; and can only say what it 
has done. Five acres of heavy wheat on the 





*The hogs are the gleaners in this section of coun- 
try. 
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Genesce flats were harvested in two hours and a| ful in his action, and docile in his temper. It jg 


quarter. said that, when skilfully managed, the grandeur 

In what condition is the wheat left, and how | and stateliness of his carriage are equal to what 
is the work done, where the grain is lodged? the warmest imagination can conceive of the horse: 

The machine leaves the wheat in gavels large | his spirit rising as his exertions are required, he 
enough for a sheaf, and where the grain stands | exhibits to his beholders an appearance of fury in 
well enough to make fair work with a cradle, it | the performance of his task, yet preserving to his 
leaves the straw in as good condition to bind as | rider the utmost playfulness and gentleness, 
the gavels of a good reaper. Whether the grain Next comes the franee, well limbed, and his 
stands or is lodged is of little consequence, except | joints closely knit, and particularly powertul in the 
as to the appearance of the sheaf, and the neces- | quarters, but with scarcely sufficient spirit, and his 
sity of saving more straw, when lodged, than is ears large and loose. 
desirable. The condition of the sheaf, when the} The patient and docile Cowakee is deep in the 
grain is lodged, depends much upon the adroitness | girth, powerful in the fore-arm, but with large 
of the raker. head, and sadly cat-hammed; hardy, and caleula- 

What number of hands, and what strength of} ted for long journeys and severe service. 
team is necessary to manage the machine advan-| ‘The Moinnis have spirit, beauty, speed, and 
tageously? perseverance. 

Two men, one to drive the team and the other} The TVazsee is slight, hollow-backed, and, for 
to rake off the wheat, and two horses work the | that reason perhaps, although deficient in strength 
machine; but when the grain is heavy, or theland | and leaving as it were his hind legs behind him, 
mellow, a change of horses is necessary, as the | and likewise irritable in temper, yet sought alter 
gait of the horses is too rapid to admit of a heavy | on account of the peculiar easiness of his pace. 
draft. The horses go at the rate of four to five| A sale of horses near the Company’s stud at 
miles an hour, and when the growth of straw is | Hissar, is thus described by an excellent judge. 
not heavy, a fair trot of the team is not too | “Not less than one thousand horses were shown. 
much. They were all above fourteen hands and a half in 

Isthe machine liable to derangement and de- | height, high-crested, and showy-looking horses. 
struction from its own motion? The great defect seemed a want of bone below the 

This is a question which cannot be so directly | knee, which is indeed general to all the native 
answered as the others. We heve only used the | horses throughout India; and also so great a ten- 
machine to cut about fifty acres, and have had no | dency to fulness in the hocks, that, in England, it 
trouble; judging from appearance so far, should | would be thought half of them had blood spavins.” 
say it was as little subject to this evil as any ma- The Chinese Horse. 


chinery whatever. The wear upon the cutting} mp); . :; 
, . f? iis breed is s ak, ill-formed, without 
part being so little as to require not more than fif- = breed is small, weak, i-formed, wi 


teen minutes sharpening in a day, there is no loss spirit, and altogether undeserving Of notice. 
of time on this score. ‘ The Persian Horse. 

Is the sheaf a good one to thrash? Returning westward we find the Persian next 

The man who has fed the thrashing machine | in estimation, and deservedly so, to the Arabian. 
with the grain of twenty acres cut by thjsma- |The head is almost equally beautiful, the crupper 
chine, says the sheaves are much better than | superior; he is equal in speed, but far inferior in 
those of cradled grain, and quite as good as those | endurance. ‘The whole frame is more developed 
of a reaper. than in the Arabian. 

There is one more advantage beyond ordinary | The Persian horses were celebrated for many a 
inquiries, of consequence where so much grain is | century before the Arabians were known, or even 
raised as in this valley; be the grain ever so ripe, | existed. They constituted, in ancient times the 
there is no waste of grain by any agitation of the | best cavalry of the east. The native Persian was 
straw, and all the waste which can take place must | so highly prized, that Alexander considered one 
arise from the handling and shaking in binding. | of them the noblest gift he could bestow, and when 

, I am vours. &¢. the kings of Parthia would propitiate their divini- 

, ; ties by the most costly sacrifice, a Persian horse 

was offered on the altar. An entertaining travel- 

Moscow, Liv. co., Nov. 14th, 183-4. ‘| ler (Sir R. Ker Porter) bears testimony that they 

Le I CN eR, PIT have not now degenerated. He gives the follow- 

“. . |ine@ account of this breed. 

cy for upland; oo by — litile alterations and | “The Persian horses never exceed fourteen ot 
additions, we used it with equal facility on all! ¢ q -b. ot wee portointy. j 

kinds of soil; and it can be used on vingns, Pct a fourteen and a half hands high, yet _cermunyy' 





WILLIAM C. DWIGHT. 





; a mn an 0 ° 
clean from stumps and stones as not to endancer | the whole, are taller than the Arabs. . eid 
ate al the ietaals o*" | the desert and country about Millah run very s wat 

but are fill of bone and of good speed. Genera 
custom feeds and waters them only at sun-rise and 
sun-set, when they are cleaned. Their usual gi 
| vender is barley and chopped straw, which, ! “ 
[Continued from page 547, Vol. I.) lanimals are piqueted, is put into a pope | aes 

ee ee Se a hung from their heads; but if stabled, it is Ct ee 

a : _ |into a small lozenge-shaped hole left in the ta 

We will now travel further eastward, and took 'ness of the mud-wall jor that purpose, but much 
at the breeds of horses in our Indisn possessions. | higher up than the line of our mangers, and there. 
First, we have the Zvorky, originally from a Toor- the animal eats at hisleisure. Hay is 4 kind o! 


koman and a Persian, beautiful in his form, grace-! (ood not known here. The bedding of the horse 
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consists of his dung. After being exposed to the;a peculiar race of horses, which, when young, are 


jrying influence of the sun during the day, it be- | 
comes pulverized, and, in that state, is nightly | 
spread under him.* Little of it touches his body, 
that being covered by his clothing, a large nummud 
from the ears to the tail, and bound firmly round his 
body by a very long surcingle. But this apparel 
‘s ouly tor cold weather;in the warm season the 
night-clothes are of a lighter subsiance, and during 
the heat of the day, the animal is kept entirely un- 
der shade. 

“Atnight he is tied inthe court yard. The 
horses’ heads are attached to the place of security 
hy double ropes from their halters, and the heels 
of their hinder legs are confined by cords of twist- 
ed hair, fastened to iron rings, and pegs driven 
into the earth. ‘The same custom prevailed in the 
time of Xenophon, and for the same reason, to se- 
cure them from being able to attack and maim 
each other, the whole stud generally consisting of 
stallions. Their keepers, however, always sleep 
on their rugs amongst them to prevent accident; 
and sometimes, notwithstanding all this care, they 
manage to break loose, and then the combat en- 
sues. A general neighing, screaming, kicking, 
and snorting, soon rouses the grooms, and tie 
scene for awhile is terrible. Indeed no one can 
conceive the sudden uproar of such a moment who 
has not been in Eastern countries to hear it, and 
then all who have, must bear me witness that the 
noise is tremendous. ‘They seize, bite, and kick 
each other with the most determined fury, and 
frequently cannot be separated before their heads 
and haunches stream with blood. Even in skir- 
mishes with the natives, their horses take part in 
the fray, tearing each other with their teeth, while 
their masters are in similar close quarters on their 
backs.” 

Ilis description of a Persian race does not alto- 
gether remind us of Newmarket or Doncaster. 





“My curiosity was fully on the spur to see the 
racers, Which I could not doubt must have been 
chosen from the best in the nation to exhibit the 
perfection of its breed before the sovereign. ‘The 
rival horses were divided into three sets, in order 
tolengthen the amusement. They had been in 
training for several weeks, going over the ground 
very offen during that time; and when I did see 
them, [ found so much pains had been taken to 
sweat and reduce their weight, that their bones 
Were nearly cutting the skin. ‘The distance mark- 
el for the race was a stretch of four-and-twenty 
miles, and, that his majesty might not have to 
Wwaitwhen he had reached the field, the horses 
had set forward long before, by three divisions, 
irom the starting point, (ashort interval of time pass- 
nig between each set,) so that they might begin 
‘o come in, a few minutes after the king had taken 
hisseat. The different divisions arrived in regular 
order at the goal, but all so fatigued and exhausted, 
that their former boasted fleetness hardly exceeded 
& moderate canter when they passed before the 
royal eyes,” : 


burned on the buttock with a particular mark. On 
this occasion, they act with the most scrupulous 
adherence to custom, so that a person who should 
attempt to burn a character expressing noble de- 
scent, on a filly of a common race, would, for such 
forgery, forfeit his lite. The most celebrated race 
of Circassian horses has received the name of 
Shalokh, and is in the exclusive possession of the 
Tau Saltan family. This race is valuable for its 
strength and swiftness, more than its peculiar 
beauty. Its distinguishing mark is a full horse- 
shoe, without an arrow. _ 


The Toorkoman Horse. 


Turkistan is that part of South Tartary, north- 
east of the Caspian sea, and has been celebrated 
from very early times, for producing a pure and 
valuable breed of horses. ‘They are called Zoor- 
komans. They are said to be preferable even to 
the pure Persians, for service. They are large, 
standing from fifteen to sixteen hands high; swift, 
and inexhaustible under fatigue. Some of them 
have travelled nine hundred miles in eleven suc- 
cessive days. ‘They, however, are somewhat too 
smal] im the barrel—too long on the legs—occa- 
sionally ewe-necked, and always have a head out 
of proportion large: yet, such are the good quali- 
ties of the horse, that one of the pure blood is 
worth two or three hundred pounds, even in that 
country. 

Captain Fraser, who is evidently a good judge 
of the horse, (in his Journey to Khorasan) thus 
relates the impression which they made on him: 
‘They are deficient in compactness. ‘Their bodies 
are long in proportion to their bulk. ‘They are 
not well-ribbed up. ‘They are long on the legs— 
deficient in muscle—falling off below the knee,— 
narrow chested—long necked—head large, un- 
couth, and seldom well puton. Such was the im- 
pression I received from the first sight of them, 
and it was not for some time that their superior 
valuable qualities were apparent to me”’. 


The Tartar and Calmuck Horse. 


The horses of the other parts of Tartary, com- 
prehending the immense plains of Central Asia, 
and a considerable part of Kuropean Russia, are 
little removed from a wild state; they are small and 
badly made; but capable of supporting the longest 
and most rapid journey, onthe scantiest fare. The 
foals, from the earliest period, are exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, have little to eat, and 
follow their dams in the longest excursions, and, 
therefore, soon acquire a very great power of sus- 
taining fatigue. ‘They must be hardy for another 
reason. ‘The Tartars live much on the flesh of 
horses, and, consequently, those animals that are 
unable to support the Jabor of their frequent rapid 
emigratious are soon destroyed, and only the more 
vigorous preserved. 

The horses, which range at large over the plains, 
are divided into herds, at the head of which are 





a . . . . . 
In Circassia almost every family of distinction, 
Whether of princes or nobles, boasts of possessing 
ns 





*Itis the usual flooring of the staple and the tent. 
1@ united influence of the sun and air deprive it of 
all unpleasant odor, and when from use it becomes a 
Second time offensive, it is again exposed to the sun, 
and all unpleasant smell once more taken away, 


‘placed two stallions, who carefully prevent them 
from intermingling with each other, and it is rare- 


ily that a foal islost. On the approach ofa strange 


| herd, the stallions drive their own into aclose body, 
| place themselves in front, and, if necessary, attack 
and drive off the others. As the stallion-foals 
grow up, they are driven away from the herd, and 
are seen straggling about at a distance, until they 
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are strong enough to form herds of wild mares for 
themselves. 

These horses, or those of a similar breed and 
habits, were beaten by not the first rate English 
blood-horses, in a race which fairly put to the test 
both their speed and stoutness. On the 4th of 
August, 1825, a race of the cruel distance of more 
than forty-seven miles was run between two 
Cossack and two thorough-bred English horses— 
Sharper and Mina. ‘The most celebrated Cossack 
horses from the Don, the Black Sea, and the Ural, 
were sent; and, after numerous trials, the best 
were selected. On starting, the Cossacks took the 
lead at a moderate pace, the English following at 
about three or four lengths, but before they had 

one half a mile, the stirrup-leather of Sharper 
Erk, and he ran away with his rider, followed by 
Mina, and they went more than a mile, and up a 
steep hill, before they could be held in. 

Half the distance was run in an hour and four 
minutes. Both the English horses were then fresh, 
and one of the Cossacks. On their return, Mina fell 
lame, and was takenaway. ‘The Cossack horse, 
likewise, began to flag, when the accompanying 
Russians began to drag him on by the bridle, 
throwing away the saddle, and putting a mere 
child on his back. Sharper, likewise, evidently 
showed the effects of the pace at which he had 
gone when running away, and was much distress- 
ed. ‘The Cossacks then had recourse to foul play, 
and actually carried on theirhorse; some dragging 
him on by a rope, and the bridle at his head; and 
others pulling him on by the tail, and riding along- 
side of his quarters to support him, and relieving 
each other at this fatiguing work. Sharper did the 
whole distance in two hours and forty-eight mi- 
nutes, and the Cossack horse was warped in, eight 
minutes after him. At starting, the English horses 
carried full three stone more than the Cossacks; 
and during the latter half of the race, a mere 
child had ridden the Cossack. ' 


The Turkish Horse. 


The Turkish horses are descended principally 
from the Arab, crossed by the Persian and certain 
other bloods. The body, however, is even longer 
than the Arabian’s, and the crupper more eleva- 
ted. ‘They have contributed materially to the im- 
provement of the English breed. The Byerley 
and the Helmsley Turk, are names familiar to 
every one conversant with horses, and connected 
with our best blood. 


The learned and benevolent Busbequius, who- 


was ambassador at Constantinople in the seven- 


teenth century, gives the following account of’ the | 
Turkish horses. Our grooms, and their masters | I 
and remarkable for their speed and spirit. ‘Those 


too, may learn a lesson of wisdom and humanity 
from his words. 
“There is no creature so gentle as a Turkish 


horse, nor more respectful to his master, or the | 
groom that dresses him. ‘The reason is, because | 
‘though apparently wild, they are under periect 


they treat their horses with great lenity. I my- 


self saw, when I was in Pontus, passing through | 
of twelve miles an hour.” 
docia, how indulgent the countrymen were to 
young colts, and how kindly they used them soon | 
after they were foaled. ‘They would stroke them, | 


a part of Bithinia, called Axilos, towards Cappa- 


bring them into their houses, and almost to their 


hung something like a jewel about their necks, 


and a garter, which was full of amulets against | 








: _ with a view to increase their wind, and to preve 
tables, and use them even like children. They | 


a 
poison, which they are most afraid of. The Froon 
that dress them are as indulgent as their masters: 
they frequently sleek them down with their hands’ 
and never use a cudgel to bang their sides but in 
cases of necessity. This makes their horses re 
lovers of mankind; and they are so far trom kick. 
ing, wincing, or growing untractable by this oe 
tle usage, that you will hardly find a ‘master! 
horse amongst them. 

“But, alas ! our christian grooms’ horses go on 
at another rate. They never think them riehtly 
curried till they thunder at them with their wilens 
and let their clubs or horse-whips, as it were. 
dwellon their sides. ‘This makes some horses evey 
tremble when their keepers come into their stable: 
so that they hate and fear them too. But the 
Turks love to have their horses so gentle, that at 
the word of command they may fall on their knees 
and in this position receive their riders. 

“They will take up a staff or club upon the road 
with their teeth, which their rider has let fall, and 
hold it up to him again; and when they are per- 
fect in this lesson, then, for credit, they have rings 
of silver hung on their nostrils as a badge of ho- 
nor and good discipline. I saw some horses when 
their master was fallen from the saddle stand stock 
still without wagging a foot till he had got up 
again. Another time I saw a groom standing at 
adistance in the midst of a whole ring of horses, 
and, at the word of command, they would either 
go round or stand still. Once I saw some horses 
when their master was at dinner with me in an 
upper room, prick up their ears to hear his voice, 
and when they did so, they neighed for joy.” 


n- 
Css 


The German Hforse. 


The German horses are generally large, heavy, 
and slow. ‘The Hungarian may be an exception, 
being lighter, speedier, and giving greater proot 
of eastern blood.* Every part of the continent, 
however, following the example of England, has 
been diligently engaged in the improvement of its 
breed, and the German and Prussian horses are 
now better proportioned, and have considerable 
endurance, but are still deficient in speed. The 
Prussian, German, and the greater part of the 
French cavalry are procured from Holstein. They 
are of a dark glossy, bay color, with small heads, 
large nostrils, and full dark eyes, the fire and 
clearness of which seem to denote the inward 


spirit of the animal. They are beautiful, active, 


and strong. 
The Swedish, Finland, and Norwegian Horse. 
Of the Swedish horses, Clarke, in his “Seandi- 
navia,” says, that they are small but beautiful, 


of Finland he describes as yet smaller, not more 


than twelve hands high, beautifully formed, and 


very fleet. The peasants take them from the 
forests when they are wanted for travellers. Al 


control, and they trot along with ease at the rate 


————_ a 


*M. de Buffon strangely affirms, that the Hus- 

sars and Hungarians slit the nostrils of their horses 

nt their 

neighing; and that Hungarian, Croatian, and Polish 

horses continue to old age to have the mark in all their 
fore-teeth. 
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The following story is told of one of the Nor- 
wegian horses. His master had been dining ata 
neighboring town, and, when it was time to return, 
had exceeded so much, that he could not keep a 
frm seat in his saddle. The horse regulated 
himself, as well as he could, according to the un- 
<ettled motion of his rider, but, happening to 
make a false step, the peasant was thrown, and 
hung with one foot entangled in the stirrup. The 
horse immediately stopped, and. twisting his body 
in various directions, endeavored to extricate his 
master, but in vain. ‘The man wasseverely hurt, 
and almost helpless; but the shock had brought 
him to his senses. ‘The horse looked at him as 
he lay on the ground, and, stooping, laid hold of 
the brim of his hat; and raised his head a little; 
but the hat coming off, he fell again. ‘The animal 
then Jaid hold of the collar of his coat, and raised 
him by it so far from the ground, that he was ena- 
bled to draw his foot out of the stirrup. After 
resting awhile he regained the saddle, and reach- 
edhis home. Grateful to his preserver, the man 
did, what every good teeling bid him—he cherish- 
ed the animal until it died of old age. 

Many an English farmer owes a considerable 
debt of gratitude to his intelligent and faithful ser- 
vant, who has taken care of him when he was 
unable to take care of himself, and, possibly, has 
preserved his life. Let him repay the debt by 
kinder usage. , 


The Iceland Horse. 


There are numerous troops of horses in this 
cold and inhospitable country, descended, accord- 
ing to Mr. Anderson, from the Norwegian horse, | 
but, according to Mr. Horrebow, being of Scottish | 
origin. ‘They are very small, strong, and swift. 
There are thousands of them in the mountains | 
which never enter a stable, but instinct or habit 
has taught them to scrape away the snow, or 
break the ice, in search of their scanty food. A 
few are usually kept in the stable, but when the 
peasant wants more he catches as many as he 
needs, and shoes them himself; and that some- 
times with a sheep’s horn.* 


The Flemish and Dutch Horse. 


The Flemish and Dutch horses are large, and 
strongly and beautifully formed. We are indebt- 
ed to them for some of the best blood of our 
draught-horses, and we still have frequent recourse 
to them for keeping up and improving the breed. 
They will be more particularly described when 
the cart-horse is spoken of. 


The French Horse. 


France contains, like England, numerous 
breeds of horses and considerable attention has 
lately been paid to their improvement; but they 
are far inferior to ours in beauty, fleetness, and 
Strength. The provinces of Auvergne and Poi- 
‘ou produce good ponies and galloways; but. the, 

st French horses are bredin Limousin and Nor- 
mandy. From the former district some excellent 
saddle-horses and hunters; and from the latter a 
Stronger species, for the road, the cavalry, or the 
carriage. The Norman horses are now much 
crossed by our hunters, and occasionally by the | 


| 
Srough-bred; and the English roadster and: light 
eeeesneisen 














*Kerguelen’s Voyage to the North. 


draught-horse has not suffered by a mixture with 
the Norman. 


The Spanish Horse. 


Spain was early celebrated for her breed of 
horses. The Andalusian charger and the Spanish 


jennet are familiar to all readers of romance. The 


subjugation of so great a portion of the peninsula 
tothe Moorish sway, by introducing so much of 
the Barbary blood, mainly contributed to the un- 
disputed excellence of the Spanish horse. One 
breed, long in the limbs, and graceful in all its mo- 
tions, was the favorite war-horse of the knight; 
while another race, carrying the esquire, although 
inferior in elegance, possessed fir more strength 
and endurance. The Spanish horse of the pre- 
sent day is not much unlike the Yorkshire half- 
bred; perhaps with flatter legs and better feet, but 
far inferior figure. 


The Italian Horse. 


The Italian horses were once in high repute, 
particularly the Neapolitans; but like every thing 
else in those mismanaged countries, they have 
sadly degenerated. One circumstance has mainly 
contributed to this falling off in reputation and va- 
lue, viz. that the breed has been kept up by occa- 
sional intermixture, not of Kastern, but of Euro- 
pean blood. A few of the Neapolitan horses, 
from their superior size and stateliness, are well 
adapted for the carriage. 


The American Horse. 


In the extensive territory and varied climate of 
the United States, several breeds of horses are 
found. 

The Canadian is found principally in Canada, 
and the Northern States. He is supposed to be 
of French descent, and many of the celebrated 
American trotters are of this breed. We will 
speak of some of them when we describe the 
paces of the horse. 

The Conestoga horse is found in Pennsylvania, 
and the middle states—long in the leg and light in 
the carcass—sometimes rising seventeen hands, 
used principally for the carriage; but when not too 
high, and with sufficient substance, useful for hunt- 
ing and the saddle. 

The English horse, with a good deal of blood, 
prevails in Virginia and Kentucky; and is found, 
to a greater or less degree, in all the states. The 
Americans have, at different times, imported 
some of the best English blood. It has been 
most diligently and purely preserved in the South- 
ern States. The celebrated Shari, the best horse 
of his day, and equalled by few at any time, was 
the sire of the best Virginian horses; and Tally-ho, 
ason of Highflyer, peopled the Jerseys. 

In the back-settlements, and in the south-west- 
ern states, is a horse resembling the wild horse of 
the Pampas, already described, ‘and evidently of 
the same origin. 


AN INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Seeing that it is becoming somewhat common 
to make application for agricultural information 
through the columns of your paper, I shall take 
the liberty of asking, what is the most effectual 
and shortest method of restoring to fertility, worn, 
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galled and gullied land? Cannot the intelligent 
and skilful proprietors of Cloverton and Pen Pi 
give to the public a minute and circumstantial ac- 
count of the management by which the above es- 
tates were “created anew!’’—for there are many 
in this part of the state, which, to all the means 
now in use among us, are past the healing art. 
I observed in their respective communications to 
the Albemarle Agricultural Society, they recom- 
mended deep ploughing, as a most effective agent 
in the work of improvement. As deep ploughing 
is a comparative term, [ for one, should be glad to 
know, what is considered by them, deep plough- 
ing, in specific inches; or whether the depth of the 
ploughing is to be dependent on the natural depth 
of soil! 

A SEEKER OF LIGHT. 


From Loudon’s Magazine. 
COILING SYSTEM OF CULTIVATING THE VINE 
IN POTS. 
By Mr. Joun Mearns, F. u. s. Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Portland, Welbeck, Nottinghamshire. 


Sir—As I have communicated an account of 


my coiling system of cultivating the vine in pots 
to several persons, and have also given a state- 
mentof my experiments to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, I feel it to be a duty also to lay my 
practice betore you. 

This coiling system is certainly a completely 
new feature, and, I think, a very valuable one, in 
the art of grape-growing. [s it not a matter of great 
importance that, in consequence of my discovery, 
a gardener, who may go to a situation, in the au- 
tumn, where no grapes have previously been 
growing, may be enabled to produce there easily, 
jor the ensuing season, from five hundred to one 
thousand bunches of fine grapes? All that are 
wanting to enable any gardener, so circumstanced, 
to do this, are, the prunings of the vines from any 
garden, that would otherwise be thrown away, 
and, of course, a convenient frame, pit, or house, 
for growing them in. 


frames, &c. either temporary or permanent, two, 
three, or five thousand bunches may thus be pro- 


duced in a garden where grapes were never seen 


before. 


The coiling system is nothing more than taking | 
a long shoot or cutting from a vine, cutiing out all 
the buds except a few at the upper end, and then 
beginning at the lower end, and coiling the shoot 
round and round, say from three to six or eight 
times, the inside of a pot of twelve or fourteen 
inches or more in diameter. ‘The shoot may be 
of any length, from six feet to thirty feet, and it 


ark | 








a 
| loamy soil, pressing it firmly against the coi] tae 
you were making firm the end of a ws da 
Uniess this is done in such a manner as to eine 
every part of the coil in close contact with the soit 
it will not root so readily as it otherwise wou! lo 
The next operation is, to wrap up all that p 
the stem which is above the pot with mos 
this moss must be kept constantly moist til] the 
grapes are formed. The pot should now be 
plunged in bottom heat either in a pit or forcine- 
house; but, wherever it is plunged, care must be 
taken to regulate the temperature of the atmos. 
phere of the house, in such a manneras to prevent 
the top of the vine from being excited belore ihe 
roots. If this should happen, the young shoots 
produced wiil soon wither for want of nourishmens 
Abundance of air, therefore, should be given for 
several weeks, so as never to allow the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere of the house, frame, or pit 
to exceed forty-five or fifty degrees, while the tem. 
perature of the medium in which the pots are 
plunged may be as high as sixty-five or seventy 
degrees. When, by examination, you find that 
fibres have protruded from the coil, the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere may then be gradually 
raised, when the buds will break and the shoots 
will grow apace. 

The shoots proceeding from that part of the 
stem above the pot, should be led up to within 
eight or ten inches of the glass, and there trained, 
at that distance from it, towards the back of the 
pit or house. Itis needless to state to the practical 
wardener, that each shoot will require to be short- 
ened, freed from laterals, &. Each vine will pro- 
duce from three to twenty or more bunches, ac- 
cording to the length of coil and variety of grape. 
I have now (Jan. 17, 1834) upwards of’ two hun- 
dred coiled branches in pots, and nearly fifty of 
them in action; some with twenty bunches of fine 
grapes on them. 

Twas asked the other day, whether vines so 
treated would not require frequent. shiflings into 
larger pots; or, at least, to be shifted once a year. 


art of 


8, and 





If abundance of shoots can | ‘To this I answered, that while we had a plentiful 
be procured, and there is a sufficient extent of 
] ; 


supply of prunings from our own vines, or could 
procure them from those of our friends, the best 
mode would be to treat the plants, after they had 
borne one crop, as we do the roots of asparagus 
and other plants that we force; that 1s, to throw 
them away. If; however, you should wish to keep 
the coiled piants a second year, and the pots should 
be found to be too full of roots, turn out the ball, 
shake the soil from the coil, and cut away all the 
roots close to the shoot; then re-pot it as bejore. Ii 
this be done in winter, the plant will produce an 
excellent crop the following season; probably 4 
_ better one than if the roots were allowed to remain, 








may be entirely of last year’s wood; or the greater and the ball shifted into alarger pot or box. The 


part of it may be of old wood, provided three or 
four feet at the upper end be of new wood; be- 


| pot or box is in either case, soon filled with young 
vigorous fibres, like a hatch of young maggots, 


cause, as every gardener knows, the buds trom | each eager for food, and consequently sending it 
young wood are more certain than those from old | up in abundance to supply the crop above. Can 
wood of producing blossoms the first year. The | there be a doubt but that this is a far superior 
vine being coiled round in the pot, and plenty of mode to keeping pots, or even fruit-tree borders, 
drainage being put in the bottom, take care that ' filled up with old inert roots? 


the end of the shoot leit out of the pot, on which | 


Before my bunches are clearly developed, I have 


the fruit is to grow, be not injured atthe point | theusands of eager mouths or spongioles, extend- 
where it separates trom the coil. ‘This shoot may | ing along the coiled shoot, and each gaping for 


be two or three feet long; : 


;and, to keep it steady, it | food; some of these rootlets are three feet long, 


may be tied to a stake, or coiled round two or three | and before the vines are out of blossom, many o 


stakes. 


After this, fill up the pot with a rich; them aresix feet in length, and matted round and 
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o_o 
round the pot. You will easily understand from 
this, how important It 16 to supply vines so treated 
with liquid manute, either by v ratering from above, | 
or by a supply from asaucer or feeder from be- 


jow. 


Welbeck Gardens, Jan. 16, 1834. 





Since we received the above account from Mr. | 
Mearns, we have heard the article on the same | 
subject, to which he alludes, read before a meeting | 
of the horticultural society. In this paper, the | 
names of a number of varieties are mentioned, 
which had been thus fruited; including the musca- 
dines, black clusters, black Hamburgh, black Da- 
mascus, black ‘Tripoli, muscat of Alexandria, &c. 
Mr. Mearns also mentions that, hearing of a new | 
and fine variety of muscat, called the Candia, | 
which had been a few years ago introduced into , 
the Duke of Buccleugh’s gardens, at Dalkeith, he 
wrote last autumn to Mr. lacdonald, the garden 
er there, for some of the prunings of’ this vine, and 
that he had, at the time the paper was written, 
(Feb. 1834,) plants of the Candia at Welbeck, 
from coils of the prunings received, with numerous 
bunches of fruiton them, which would ripen in 
Apriland May next. 

We regard this discovery of Mr. Mearns as one 
of considerable importance, not only as showing 
what may be done in the particular case of the 
vine, but as tending to familiarise practical gard- 
eners with some points in vegetable physiology. 
It isclear that the coiled shoot is a reservoir of nu- 
triment to the young growth, in the same manner 
as the tuber of the potato is an accumulation of 
uutriment for the youngshoots, which proceed from 
its buds er eyes when planted. To a certain ex- 
tent, long shoots of any tree whatever if buried in 
the soil, either coiled or extended, and two or three 
inches or feet of their upper extremities kept out 
of the ground, would produce leaves, blossoms, 
and even fruit, the first year: but those shoots, 
which, from their nature, a not freely emit fibres, 
ordo not emit them at all, would perhaps not set 
their fruit; or might even cease to produce leaves 
inthe course of a few months. The reason, in 
that case, would be, that the reservoir of nourish- 
ment soon becomes exhausted, if it is not supplied 
from the soil; and that the only mode by which 
the shoot can obtain nourishment from the soil is 
by means of fibres, which it has either no power 
of producing at all, or cannot produce ia sufficient 
abundance. ‘The advantages of the coiling sys- 
tem are, that an almost unlimited number of’ fibres 
ormouths are produced by it, ina very limited 
portion of soil; that this soil can be rendered of 
the most suitable descriptions for the given plant, 
supplied abundantly with liquid manure, and re- 
hewed almost at pleasure. ‘The use of cutting off 
all these fibres or mouths, when they get too long, 





the stem, every two or three years; thus causing 
them to emit fibres, for which he prepares a circular 


‘trench of rich soil round each tree. Mr. Mearns’s 


mode of treating the peach, and other fruit trees, 
and the mode of cultivating cabbuges, and other 
plants of that kind, by picking out from the seed- 
bed, and transplanting and re-transplanting into 
rich soil, instead of sowing where the plants are 
finally to remain, all proceed on the principle of 
multiplying the mouths, and increasing the supply 
of rich food, within a limited space. The ravole 
of this is, both in ligneous and herbaceous plants, 
that maturity is obtained with less magnitude than 
in a natural state, and ina much shorter time. 
The essential principle is the abundant supply of 
rich nutriment; and the same principle produces 
exactly the same results in the animal kingdom. 
Hence the small-sized, early-fatting varieties of 
cattle, sheep, swine, &c. 

Where a plant or animal is grown or reared 
chiefly to be consumed as food, the application of 
this principle seems desirable and advantageous; 
but when the natural character and beauty of the 
plant or animal are desiderata, a more natural 
mode of treatment, or one more resembling that 
which is generally followed, is requisite for attain- 
ing the end in View. 

Allintricate operations of culture, such as those 
of the coiling system, the chambering of the roots 
| of trees, taking upance replanting, particular modes 

of training, ringing, &c. it should never be forgot- 
ten either by gardeners or their employers, are 
only calculated tor places where abundance of men 
are kept, and where also there is considerable skill 
‘in at least one or'two of these men. When these 
and similar operations are attempted in places 
where there are scarcely hands enough to keep the 
| garden in order by the common practices, failure is 
‘certain to attend either the new practice or the old 
ones, and probably both.—Conpucror. 








| 
From Loudon’s Magazine. 


A DESCRIPTION OF A MODE OF CULTIVATING 
ONIONS. 
By Mr. Witt1AmM WHIDDEN. 





Sir—Your correspondent, John Mitchel, jun., 
treats on the culture of the omon. — I write not to 
dissuade him from following the plans which his 
‘own observation has suggested to him, but to 
'state my own experience on this subject, as it dif- 
fers widely from his. In March, 1830, f lived as 
gardener to J. B. Praed, Esq. of Tyringham, 
UBucks; and, having occasion to make an asparagus 
bed, [ resolved upon sowing onions, of the Dept- 
| ford sort, in drills between the rows. ‘The ground 
| was not prepared in the way usual for asparagus, 
but turned over to the depth of one spade only. 
| The soil being of a tenacious and cohesive quality, 
‘fused a quantity of coal-ashes and rotten dung: 


is merely to keep them within a limited space; for | andall being in readiness for the asparagus, I pro- 


When a fibre elongates, unless it has at the same 


lime, room to branch out, so as to produce other 


fibrils, it ean take in no more nourishment than 
When it is short, say an inch long; because the 


nourishment is only taken in by the spongiole, or 


pointof' the fibre. The whole art of rapid cultiva- 
uion, both in ligneous and herbaceous vegetables, 
roceeds on this principle. The Lancashire goose- 


‘ceeded to plant it in rows eighteen inches asunder, 
cand the onions in drills between these rows. I 
finished each row as I proceeded, which caused a 
great deal of trampling, and the ground was re- 
-markably hard atier the whole was completed. 
| When the crops began to grow, [ thought of hoe- 
‘ing, thinning, &c.; but, being a native of North- 
ampton, where some of the best onions in the 


. . ty: . > ae 
Iry grower has recourse to it, when he shortens | kingdom are grown, [ recollected seeing, at difler- 


€ roots of his plants at acertain distance from , ent times, onions growing in the hard walk, and 
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these the best sample of a whole acre. I accord- 
ingly resolved to let my crop take its chance. 
Weeding and thinning were performed by the 
hand, which greatly increased the solidity of the 
soil. My crop was pulled up without attention 
being paid to any particular time or form; the 
onions composing it were sound and good, while 
the crops of my neighbors were suflering from 
what are termed mouldy-nosed onions. had 
several bushels from asmall piece of ground, and 
was obliged to exchange with my neighbors for 
vicklers. I presented Mr. Atkins, nurseryman, of 
aor ould ag with twelve which weighed eleven 
pounds. I planted twenty-four of them the suc- 
ceeding spring, for seed, which weighed nearly 
twenty-two pounds, and were shown to several 
friends before they were planted, who can testify 
the fact. I cannot say what quantity of seeds 
they produced, as f Jeft my situation at that time. 

A great deal has been said about growing large 
onions; but, according to my humble opinion, large 
onions are not the most desirable. From my ex- 
perience (which, I confess, is not a lengthened 
one, asl am but a young gardener,) an onion 
from one to two inches diameter is the most profi- 
table, of the readiestsale, and the best for garden- 
ers and gentlemen. When a large onion goes 
into a gentleman’s kitchen, it is cut, and a part 
only is used; the remainder loses its quality, and 
ultimately bears company with the peelings to the 
dung heap. I advise John Mitchel, if he wishes 
for large onions, to try as I have suggested above. 
His soil will suit every purpose. He will find an 
advantage in time; run no risk in displacing the 
roots, which is apt to check vegetation; and he will 
not be so likely to get disease in the crops, as the 
trampling forms gutters in which he can, if dry 
weather occur, put water, and supply the roots 
more gradually with moisture; or, if a continuance 
of rain should happen, these gutters will carry off 
the superfluous water. 


Chicheley Hall, Bucks. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
TOBACCO CULTURE—NO. 4. 
[Continued froin p. 223, Vol. IT.] 
Stripping and pressing. 

Stripping and pressing being the subject of my 
fourth number, (already too long delayed) the re- 
marks thereon will conclude the practical part of 
the subject. As soon as tobacco is thoroughly 
cured by fire, it should be taken down, and re- 
moved to the pressing house, (which should be kept 
as a store house,) and crowded away on the tier 
poles as close as possible, to prevent its getting in 
‘high order,” as tobacco loses in weight, and 
changes color, every time it gets very high. As 
soon as the pressing house is filled, other houses 
should be set apart for the same purpose, until the 
whole crop is stowed away. Tobacco thus crowd- 
ed away, is in much better condition than when 
hanging open, or bulked down: for it retains the 
color and substance which it had when cured, and 
is not liable to acquire a sour smell, which is very 
often the consequence of early bulking. 

When there comes a season for stripping, the 
tobacco on the lowest tiers will be in order, which 
should be taken down and bulked; and then there 
will be room to open that above, which, when it 
comes in order, should in like manner be taken, 
and so on, until the whole crop is gone through. 


————__.. 

Tobacco should not be taken down in ep 
; Pipe : : ¥ high 

order to strip, as it will be impossible to stiri, > 
much, owing to the difficulty in pulling the “ ” 
. : 5S 
off of the stalks: and it will be impossible al — 
get the dirt off of it, which should alwa ., 
done before it is bulked down; or else it can Rey | 
be as effectually done afterwards. This is a » . 
ter of considerable importance, particularly in “a 
management of a dirty crop. ” 

In stripping, the tobacco should be care 
sorted into at least three classes, to wit: long, sho 

. 6 Te » Short 
and lugs. I have usually divided it into four class. 
es, the fourth being simply a separation of the 
bright from the dark. The first and second oak, 
ties should be tied up into neat bundles of aa 
six or eight leaves, all being nearly of the sane 
length. The lugs can be tied into much larger 
bundles. J 

As the tobacco is stripped, it should be bulked 
down, until a sufficiency is procured to commence 
pressing, when it should be re-hung in uniform 
and open order, and sutlered to remain until it vets 
thoroughly dry, leaf and stem, and then the first 
time it comes in order to be handled without much 
breaking, it should be taken down and neatly 
bulked, and heavily weighted. 

Too much caution cannot be used about the or- 
'der in which tobacco is taken down for pressing. 
| Experience has taught me that no season is to be 
‘relied on between the months of November and 
April, unless the wind is from the south or south- 
west. No matter how fine the order may appear 
to be, if the wind is from the north-east or north- 
west, let it alone, for it will certainly prove too 
high when it is opened in market. If any one 
thing is more essential than another in the man- 
“agement of tobacco, it is dry order. I have al- 
most invariably pressed my tobacco so dry as to 
'make it necessary to steam it a little over a fire 
immediately before handing it into the hogshead, 
in order that it may be packed without breaking, 
and I never had a hogshead that was said to be 
too dry when opened.in market. 

The casks should be made of well seasoned 
staves, about three-fourths of: an inch in thickness, 
and should be thirty-eight inches in diameter 
across the heads, and fifty-four inches in length, 
made nearly straight. The mode of packing the 
tobacco in the casks is so well understood, and so 
universally the same, that it is deemed unneces- 
sary to give a minute description of it. ‘The sim- 
plest and most convenient machines for pressing, 
are those that are worked with a lever. ‘The beam 
should not be more than twenty-two feet long, and 
the lever is worked in a permanent sword that 
passes through the end of it. ‘Three hands can 
press two hogsheads in four or five days, which 
should each weigh about sixteen hundred pounds 
net. 

These views on the subject of tobacco culture, 
are submitted with great diffidence to the intelli- 
gent planters of Virginia; and should they fail to 
suggest any thing new or valuable, may be the 
means of eliciting information from others, much 
more capable than myself, to give instruction 10 
this, the most intricate and laborious of all our ag- 
ricultural pursuits. The effects of tobacco culture 
on the agricultural interest of vie will form 
the subject of my next number, an will complete 
the series promised in the commencement. 


fully as- 











Wardsfork. - 
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For the Farmers’ Register. |en fortunes. Hence it is, that we see now for the 
wanacco CULTURE—No. 5. | first time, the people of that favored section of 
country, awaking from their lethargy, and avail- 
On the effects of the Tobacco crop on the agricul- | ing themselves of all the advantages so abundant- 
tural interests of Virginia. ly turnished by nature, for the melioration of their 
: | agricultural condition. These having been the 
From the earliest history of this country to the effects of the extensive cultivation of the tobacco 
resent moment, the tobacco crop has been one of crop in eastern Virginia, let us see what are its 
~onsiderable interest, not only to individuals, but | effects upon the agriculture of middle Virginia 
i the community at large: and although it has —the section in which we live. To the evils al- 
been a great source of wealth to this community, | ready enumerated, all of which are applicable to 
aud to the United States in general, in a commer- | our region, we shall add many others, to the truth 
cial point of view, It has done more to blight and | of which, our experience bears ample testimony, 
empoverish Virginia than all the other crops that! From the excessive drudgery of the crop, it has 
have been the product of her once generous, but | the effect to discourage white labor, and conse- 
now abused and exhausted soil. ‘The time was, | quently, encourage the substitution of slave labor. 
when there was no difference of opinion prevail- | This has decidedly a bad effect upon the habits 
ing about the propriety of making this crop. But! and morals of the white inhabitants of our coun- 
no, it has become a question of very serious im- | try, as well as on their agricultural profits; for, 
port, whether the crop should not be entirely aban- | whatever has a tendency to encourage idleness, 
doned, or at least very much diminished. Indeed, | increases extravagance and vice. I verily believe, 
interest and sound policy at home and abroad, that were it not for the extensive cultivation of to- 
unite in demanding a reduction of the crop; and | bacco, parents in this country would bring up their 
however slow we may be inbelieving it necessary, children to work on their farms, and instead of the 
orobstinate in continuing its extensive cultivation, swarms of ‘‘professional”’ drones and idlers that 
it does not require the spirit of prophecy to divine, | we daily see hanging upon the skirts of society, 
that the time is not far distant when we must be | and living upon the labor of the industrious por- 
jriven to the dire necessity of quitting the crop, | tion of the community, we would see an indus- 
or forsaking the country. When dread alterna- | trious and intelligent population, content to enjoy 
tives like these stare us in the face, and threaten | the profits of their own virtuous labors. It has 
us with consequences so much to be deplored by | the effect also, to increase the value and scarcity of 
every friend to his country, it becomes the duty of |the actual necessaries of life—to wit, corn and 
every intelligent agriculturist to forego his pre- | pork, and consequently, those articles of prime ne- 
sent gain, and do all in his power to diminish | cessity have always been comparatively scarce, 
the cultivation of the crop, and to renovate our | and high, in this part or the country. Indeed, I 
already much abused and empoverished soil. In| know many, very many intelligent and wealthy 
the early settlement of Virginia, when the whole planters, who make fthis exhausting, trouble- 
face of the country was thickly covered with al-| some, and expensive crop to buy corn and pork 
most unbroken forest, there was every inducement ,—thereby restricting the comforts of living, and 
at home and abroad, to encourage the cultivation | rendering themselves dependent upon others for 
of tobacco; but now, the whole scene is changed |the very things that sound policy and good 
—sadly changed. ‘Two generations have not | economy would require them to furnish from their 
ver away since the settlement of this part of} own farms. For, so fully does this destructive po- 
‘irginia, and what do we now see! Ourcountry | licy enter into our domestic economy, that there 
mourning, and presenting the appearance of de-' js not a pig upon our plantations, that does not 
crepitude and premature old age. Our majestic | feel its blighting eflects. It is a remarkable fact 
rests have fallen at the feet of the rapacious | also, that when the largest crops of tobacco are 
planter—our fields are lacerated with the plough | made, the least profit is realized by the planters: 
of the ruthless cultivator, and our whole country for the abundance of the crop keeps down the 
presents a scene melancholy to behold. It there- | price, and consequently does not repay the planter 
lore becomes us, one and all, toseek out the cause | for the increased wear and tear of his land, and 
o! this decay, and staunch the wounds of our be- | expense of cultivation. Tam clearly of the opin- 
‘oved, and bleeding country. ‘ion, that if the tobacco crop of middle Virginia 
In the early settlement of eastern Virginia, the | was diminished one-half, the planters would re- 
tobacco crop was extensively cultivated, and con- | alize more clear profit, live in far greater plen- 
tinued so to be, until the country was so much cut ty and comfort, and at the same time, have an 
down and exhausted, that it was no longer a sub-_ opportunity to improve their lands with rapidity, 
ject of interest to the planter, but of manifest in- | and make many articles with their own labor, 
jury to his present and future agricultural pros- | that they now have to pay money for—and that 
pects. Not until the alternatives of abandoning the | money, made in the hardest possible way—to wit, 
‘op or the country, stared the people of eastern | by the tobacco crop. It is obvious to every one 
irginia in the face, did they determine to forsake | who looks abroad upon the face of our country, 
‘ue crop, and seek out other subjects of profit | from the tide water to the mountains, that the to- 
in their agricultural pursuits. So paralizing and | }acco crop has been the great agent in its de- 
lighting are the effects of this crop (where ex- | struction—and, judging the future by the past, I 
ensively cultivated,) upon the resources of any | venture to assert, that in twenty years to_come 
country, that it requires a long time for its inhabi- | three-fourths of the tobacco made in the Uni 
Rants fo accommodate their feelings, habits, and | States, will be raised in the great Valley of the 
Prejudices to a change so radical, and enter with | Mississippi. Its tendency has been west-ward 
‘pit and energy into a system calculated to re- | ever since its earliest introduction into Virginia; 
"7 their exhausted lands, and retrieve their fall- | jt must therefore, from the nature of the case, ul- 
ou, 11—44 
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timately centre (and that at no distant day) in that 
yreat valey. And I for one, will hail that era as 
one of the brightest for the agricultural prospects 
of middle Virginia. Already, nearly all our best 
lands have been cut down, in cultivating this ruin- 
ous'crop, and hence, it becomes maniiest, that we 
cannot be, to any extent, a tobacco making peo- 
je. Let us then, curtail our crops, improve our 
eates husband our resources, and with the smiles 
of providence, and the approbation of our own 
consciences, we shall be a prosperous and happy 
people, enjoying a climate, exempt from the ex- 
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tremes of heat and cold, and the fruits of a soil, | 


susceptible of as a great a variety of products 
as any on the habitable globe. 


only, will we deserve well of posterity, and im- 
prove the talents so bountifully committed to our 
care. 

Wardsfork, Charlotte County. 


G. 


INQUIRIES AND REMARKS ON THE EFFECT 
O¥ EXPOSING GYPSUM TO THE WEATHER. 
Valnont, Jan. 23, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

I have a parcel of Plaster of Paris which has 
been several months exposed in hogsheads to all 
the vicissitudes of weather, wet and dry, hot and 
cold, even to freezing. It is the leavings of a 
plaster yard, and this not completely ground, is 
mostly ina sandy state with some lumps; these 


lumps will crumble more easily than the lumps as | 
I want to know whether it has | 


we first receive it. 
totally lost its virtue, or to what extent, by expo- 
sure; and whether in preparing it for use, it would 
be proper to dry it over the fire—for it is quite wet, 


and seems very unwilling to surrender its mois- | 


ture. As lime is one of its components, I presume 
it has been partially slaked, and is therefore more 
or less weakened. [ have subjected it to one test 
which seems to indicate that it is not entirely de- 
stroyed. By heating, and then pouring water upon 
it, it runs together and forms quite a hard cement. 
For want of pot or pearl-ash I cannot try it by 
boiling with that, nor have I the means of deter- 
mining whether the residuum would be carbonate 
of lime. When plaster is scattered over the earth 
it is immediately liable to this slaking process, 
(if it may be so called) and all the effects of sun, 
air, and rain: and universal experience [ believe 
attests, that it is slow and continwing in its ac- 
tion, not producing its etlect by any sudden and 


r 


. = ° . | 
owerful impulse. Its action is so slow, that we 
lave a right to suppose it is going on a long) 


time—for months or years—long after the weaken- 
ing effects of weather upon it have taken place. 
The result of an experiment at Dover, communi- 


sated some years ago to the Agricultural Society | 


of Richmond, proved that the eflects of plaster 
were visible fourteen years, I think, after the plas- 
ter was applied: and that 1 witnessed myself. The 
slow operation of plaster, results from its modus 
operandi, whether as an absorbent, by drawing 
and retaining moisture around the plant, or as a 
solvent, by preparing vegetable matter for its food. 
The only diflerence then, between the application 
of plaster in its fresh state and in that which I 
have supposed, isin the point of time whilst (in 
the first state) the dissolving or slaking process 
occurs. Now, what is the value of that differ- 
ence? 

I will trouble you with another question, whilet 


EX PC 


Then, and then | 


SURE OF 


GYPSUM. 


<—— — ~ teen 


a 
|we are upon the subject. If plaster acts moppty 
as an absorbent, of what consequence is the 2 
ture of the soil, provided it is loose enough to alloy: 
the powder to descend to the roots, and not .. 
loose as to allow it to pass below them? If as a 
stimulant in any other way, why should not " 
moist soil be as sensible of its effects as a dry am 
provided it is not so wet as to carry off the’ pov. 
der? Would you advise lime or plaster in a ye: 
piece of ground—it being presupposed that «| 
_ practicable means have been used to drain jt? ¢,, 
I believe it may be considere@ an axiom | 
agriculture, that for whatever purpose land j 
tended, it must be laid as dry as possible. 

If Mr. Editor, interrogatories generally betray 
ignorance, much more do they in this particular 
case—and taking to myself the compliment oneo 
} paid to Pope, f might with propriety subscribe 
imyselfa? But not having pride enough to hide 
/my ignorance, [ give you my proper appellative, 
/which you will recognize to be that of an old 
fellow-collegian. 
| C. 


Na- 


In 
S in- 


! 


' 


Hl. HARRISON, 


[ The foregoing inquiries proceed from one who has 
had far more practical experience of the use and ef- 
ifects of gypsum than we have gained—and if that 
/mode of observation and of proof alone were to be the 
| proper test, we ought to take refuge in our want of ex- 
perience, and remain silent. But as most of the an- 
swers sought, must depend altogether upon the estab- 
lished chemical properties of the substances in question, 
We can scarcely err in deciding according to those pro- 
| perties: and the remarks which follow will be confined 
within such limits as will prevent our losing sight of 
this sure guide—without which, none will fail to wander 
into uncertainty and error. 

The slaking of quicklime, alone, is no cause of in- 
jury, or weakening of its power—but as this pro- 
| cess always precedes or accompanies the injury which 
is really caused by exposure to air, the slaking of lime 
_is generally considered as evidence of some progress at 
least having been made in the lime’s becoming earbona- 

ted, effete, or mild, or losing its peculiar qualities as caus- 
| tic lime. The newly burnt material for lime, (as shells 
‘or limestone,) greedily attracts moisture, and by uni- 
‘ting chemically with water alone, it slakes, but still re- 
| tains all its caustic power, which depends not on the 
absence of water, but upon the deprivation of car- 
‘bonie acid, which the lime had lost by burning. This 
acid next commences re-combining with the lime, te 
which it is strongly attracted, and is furnished by the 
‘atmosphere, and as well as by the earth, and by plants 
‘and other matters in a state of decomposition—al« 
this process of re-combination is greatly hastened by 
‘the lime having been slaked, and thereby exposing 4 
‘far greater attracting surface. Of course, the more it 
is spread to the air, or to whatever will furnish car 
bonic acid, the more rapidly the lime loses its caustic 
| quality, until none remains. The lime now, as Ca 
bonated or mild, may be in most cases, as valuable ' 
manure as when quick, (as we have elsewhere an 
|ored to show)—but as a material for cement, and ” 
every purpose for which its caustic state was essentt, 
‘the lime is weakened and indeed destroyed, by being 
‘changed to a diffurent chemical substance. 
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The general understanding of this result of the ex- 


nosure of lime, extends improperly to other substances 
i ° . . . } 
ot which lime forms the base, as gypsum, which is | 


cenerally considered both by dealers in the article, and 
by many farmers, to be altered and injured by long ex- 
posure to air, if ground, and by rain, even in the un- 
broken stone. To determine whether there can be any 


ch effect we must attend to the chemical combina- | 
tion of gypsum, and its state before and after such kinds | 


of exposure. 

Gypsum in its natural state is composed of lime, sul- 
phurie acid, and water, the latter being as mucha part 
of the cbemical combination as either of the other in- 
eredients. The mutual attraction of the lime and sul- 
njuric acid is so strong, that no separation can be pro- 
duced by any thing that airor rain cam present. Neith- 
ercan gypsum be wasted, any more than it can be de- 
composed, by air alone, or by remaining dry in pow- 


der. Water dissolves a very small proportion of gyp- | 





sum—about one-six hundredth part—and therefore it 
will be slowly wasted by solution, if exposed to wet, 
and the fluid be allowed to pass otf. The mere wet- 
ting, without the fluid sinking or flowing from the 
mass, however tending to make the gypsum trouble- 
some in using, cannot change its nature, nor affect its 
value as manure. From these premises it may be in- 
ferred that the gypsum saved by our correspondent, is 
not altered in its chemical character—nor injured, ex- 
cept by being rendered more inconvenient to use—and 
also in this respect, that the portion previously wasted 
by the rains, was the part most finely pulverized, soft- 
est, and therefore the most fit for immediate action as 
manure, 


Exposing gypsum to moderate heat has no effect ex- 


cept to drive off the water chemically combined, as | 


wellas any accidental supply of uncombined mois- 
ture. It would seem that merely the removal of its 


water could scarcely affect the action of the substance | 


asmanure. We incline to this opinion—but would not 
confidently assert that no injury can take place in this 
manner. There is in this case a partial decomposition 
of the substance—and slight as it is, it may materially 
allect that fertilizing power which is in every aspect so 
iysterious and inexplicable. It is highly important 
that it should be proved by sutflicient experiments 


whether a moderate degree of heat is injurious to the | 


value of gypsum—for if it is not, by using heat to 
drive off the water chemically combined, the stone 1s 
made much more soft, and easier to pulverize for use. 

These explanations may be considered by many, 
andeven by our friend who has suggested them by his 
inquiries, as too simple and trite to deserve being thus 
formally presented; and if so, our apology is, that ma- 
by who are most conversant practically with the sub- 


ject, show by their course that even these feeble lights 


might aid their deductions. 


There is no known reason, derived from the theory 


of its operation, why lime (whether caustic or mild) 


should not act profitably on land not sufficiently drain- 
ed, except in this respect, that improvements of every 
kind must avail but little on soils suffering from redun- | 
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‘nothing, except the generally received opinion that on 
all wet land the application is unprofitable.] 


From the Horticultural Register. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF CELERY. 


It appears to me that a few practical hints on 
the cultivation of this usetul and delicious vegeta- 
ble might prove interesting and serviceable to many 
}of your readers. | beg to premise that it is a mere 
detail of the methods I have practised this sum- 
mer, by which T have raised celery in heads of 

two and twoand ahalf feet high, of which twelve 

\to cighteen inches are blanched and tender; they 
are single heads, without offsets, and many four 
and five imches im circumference. This method 
has one cofrvenience, which is, that the young 
plants are raised in the open ground, without glass 
or hot-bed. 

fn the beginning of May, later or earlier, as the 
season may indicate, dig and pulverise well about 
six square feet of well manured and open ground— 
water it very lightly, but thoroughly, with a nose 
on the watering-pot, early in the day, then sow 
your seed and water again thorough!y in the same 
way. Coverup this bed lightly with a double 
layer of Russia mat, which should be dry, and 
kept down at the corners with stones; the sun, 
‘striking on the mats, penetrates them, and causes 
‘a gentle moist heat to mse from the earth; this is 

the most favorable state of an atmosphere for the 
vegetation of seeds, and the celery, particularly if 
“not fresh, is very difficult on this point; the covers 
should be maintained in as dry a state as possible, 
(afier heavy rains, the upper mat might be 
changed,) because, if wet, considerable evapora- 
tion takes place in the night, which is always pro- 
ductive of cold, and would be apt to rot the tender 
shoot just piercing the seed; on the other hand, if 
dry, it prevents the escape of heat when the sun’s 
rays have left the earih, aud retains undermeath 
sullicient warmth to prevent any cheek in the ve- 
/getation; in a fortnight or three weeks, accordin 

to the season, little yellow and white sprouts wi 

‘appear; when these are one-quarter of an inch 
‘high, the upper cover should be removed, that 
| there may not be too much weight on the young 
plants, and if’ the weather continues mild, ina few 
days afterwards, remove the other. If well wa- 
tered inthe beginning, it will scarcely need any 
‘further moisture during the first process; but those 


‘who practise this method will hardly be restrained 
from peeping under the mats once or twice during 
the fortnight, when, if suliry weather has prevail- 
ed, there own judgement will guide them on this 
| head, 

| ‘The second part of the method is to have an- 
other piece of ground, double the size of the for- 
‘mer, prepared in the same way, and when the 
young plants are in their fourth leaf, or about two 
‘inches high, take them up and transplant them 
‘carefully into this fresh bed, about one inch asun- 
| der, first trimming the roots a little. 

| If well watered and weeded, by the first of July 
they will have attained sufficient growth to be re- 
moved into trenches, which should be prepared in 
an open, well exposed spot, by digging them two 


spades deep and two and a ha!f feet wide, leaving 
: ‘three or four feet distance between the trenches; 
“Ant moisture. As to gypsum on such soils, we know | 


on this space is to be piled up, like a betnk, the 
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earth taken from the trenches. Put about four| and spikes, though much_ larger, resemble thocp 
inches of good manure at the bottom of each | of oats, from which the French give it its nan. 
trench, and dig itin; take up the plants, and pre- | Its culm is jointed, as large as the little fino. 
vious to putting them into the earth, trim the roots leaves broad, and linear; panicle more than a foo; 
very carefully, being sure to cut off the end of the | in length; the lower branches with spreading bar. 
tap root, and eradicate all little shoots and radicles; | ren flowers, the upper, with fertile and erect ones 
whaes the heart joins on to the root, as these shoot |'The seeds are blackish, smooth, narrow, eylinds- 
up and produce that mass of small heads, seen in | cal about three quarters of an inch long, deciduous, 
our markets, instead of one large, solid, handsome | It is said to have been discovered in the brooks o; 
plant; place them about three inches distance and | Massachusetts. When it is intended to be pre. 
water well for the first week. As the plant grows, | served for grain, the spikes are bound together to 
gently fill in the trench with the earth on each preserve them from the ravages of birds ang 
side, taking care not to throw in Jarge lumps, | water fowls that prey upon them in immense num. 
which twist and contort the celery, and spoil its bers. Itthus hasachance to ripen. At the ges. 
beauty; and continue earthing up until there is a | son for gathering it, canoes are rowed amone the 
bank above ground as high as the trench was! grain. <A blanket is spread upon them and the 
deep. | grain is beaten upon the blanket. It is perhaps, 
I prefer digging the trenches east and west, be- | of all the cerealia, except maize, the most prolific, 
eause the bank on each side shades the young | It is astonishing amidst all our eager and mult). 
ants in July and August, from the rays of the | plied agricultural researches, that so litile aittep. 
hot sun, and in September and October, when it | tion has been bestowed upon this interesting and 
is desirable the celery should advance as much as | valuable grain. It has scarcely been known, ex- 
possible, the southern bank, earthed up, imbibes cept by Canadian hunters and savages, that such 
the heat and retains it. a grain, the resource of a vast extent of country. 
I believe, by covering up the trenches well with | existed. It surely ought to be ascertained if the 
pine and savin boughs, it may be dug fresh all the | drowned lands of the Atlantic country, and the 
winter; but [ have placed mine in an upright po- | immense marshes and stagnant lakes ol the south, 
sition in the cellar, half covered with earth and / will grow it. It is a mistake that it is found 
kept moist—they appear to suffer but little. ‘only in the northern regions of this Valley. I 
have been rather explicit, and given my reasons | grows in perfection on the lakes about Natchitoch- 
for each operation at the risk of being thought too | es, south of 32 degrees; and might probably be 
prolix; but, whenever I set earnestly to cultivate a | cultivated inall the climates of the Valley. Though 
plant, I have generally found directions in books | a hardy plant, it is subject to some of the acci- 
rather too vague, and here and there a link want- | dents that cause failure of the other grains. The 
ing in the chain, which gave me trouble to annex; grain has a long slender hull much resembling 
those, therefore, who are well acquainted with this | that of’ oats, except that it is longer and darker. 
process, must excuse this in favor of those who | In detaching this null the Indians use a process of 
are not so efficient. drying, that, probably, in most instances destroys 
I. E.T. | its germinating principle. Those who have found 
this grain unpleasant, have perhaps, eaten it when 
For the Farmers’ Register. | smoked, and badly prepared. ‘There is probably, 
ACCOUNT OF THE WILD RICE OF THE NORTH- | the same diflerence in quality: too, as in other 
ERN LAKES. grains. The grain that we have eaten, was as 
Essex County, Dec. 13, 1834. | white as the common rice. Puddings made of it 

Recently in reading “Flint’s History and Geog- tasted to us like those made of sago.” ae 
raphy of the Mississippi Valley,’ my attention | I imagine it could be easily seeded on lan “ea 
was arrested by the account given of wild rice, | vered by water. A few stakes could be set up id 
and not knowing that any attempts have been | form a line; then one hand in a small boat veniag . 
made to raise it on the Atlantic coast, I here give | Paddle, whilst another could seed; in this w x 
yet the account, hoping if no experiments have | Could be done quickly, and with as much regu- 





en made, it may be the means of inducing some | !atity as seeding wheat or oats on high — 
to he tned. Should they be found not readily to sink, i 

“Wild rice, zizania aquatica, or fatua avena—. Could be first rolled = ny, tenacious ~: br 
by the French, folles avoines—by the Indians, | SP™9S would probably be the best time ok “ 
menomene. It is found in the greatest abundance | 204d the more muddy the water at the time t r * ‘ 
on the marshy margins of the northern lakes, and | tet; 48 a deposite would be left which ye apm 
in the plashy waters on the upper courses of’ the | STeat measure, prevent the seed from being 
Mississippi. It grows in those regions on a vast | Stroyed by fish. 
extent of country. It is there that the millions EDMUND F. NOEL. 
of migrating water fowls fatten, before they take 
their autumnal migration to the south. It is For the Farmers{Regist*r- 
there, too, that the northern savages, and the Ca- 
nadian traders and hunters, find their annual sup- | 
lies of grain. But for this recourse, they oot ‘ell 
iardly exist. It is a tall, tubular reedy water; Many years ago Mr. Cooper, a gentleman po 
plant, not unlike the bastard cane of the southern | known in Jersey as an experienced practice, 
countries. It very accurately resembles the cane | farmer, by a publication recommended that seed 
— of the swamps and savannas on the gulf of}corn should be gathered from strong vigorous 
lexico. It springs up from waters of six or seven |stalks which bore two ears. I was not then en- 


A PRODUCTIVE KIND OF CORN, AND THE 
MANNER OF ITS SELECTION. 





feet in depth, where the bottom is soft and muddy. | gaged in agriculture, but I well recollect the od 
It rises nearly as high above the water, Ite leaves ‘lication attracted some attention, though I am 
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dined to think the experiment was not made in| 
this part of the country. A gentleman of ‘T albot, | 
come years past, whether from the recollection of 
\r. Cooper's suggestion, or from his own specu- | 
ations, I know not, gathered his seed corn in this 
way, and beeame convinced of the advantage. His 
neithbors Who saw the increased product, obtain- | 
»| seed from him, and adopted his practice, which | 
‘time generally prevailed in ‘Talbot, and has ex- | 
‘onded to this, and other counties of the Eastern 
shore. I recollect a conversation with the late Col. | 
Edward Lloyd on this subject: he was a man of 
ound judgement, and one of the best practical | 
‘ymers on this shore. At that period he had _ not 
planted this corn, and having experienced in the 
course of his life both loss and disappointment | 
om the representation of confident theorists and | 
ceqnguine experimentalists, whose “geese grow | 
into swans,” he was in matters of this kind slow | 
of faith; but he became convinced of its value by | 
observation, and tested it by cultivation. | 
Four years ago I obtained some of this corn, | 
which | have continued to plant since, always 
carefully gathering the seed according to the sug- | 
gestion of Mr. Cooper, and my crops have been | 
much inereased. My experience induces me to! 
think, that no great advantage is derived if this | 
corn is planted in Jands naturally poor, or exhaust- | 
ed by cultivation; but where in a state of fertility 
eller naturally or by improvements; I think the | 
product from this kind of corn will be more than | 
liieen per cent. 


‘ 


WILLIAM CARMICITAEL. 
Wye, Eastern Shore, 
Md. Jan, 22, 1835. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
A PROJECT FOR COVERING HOGSITEADS OF 
TOBACCO ON BOARD BATEAUX,. 


Having been for several years past somewhat 
familiar with the responsibilities incurred by the 
earriers of tobacco on the Roanoke, Appomattox 
and James Rivers, and the damage sustained by 
the dealers in the upland inspections on those | 





“reams, for the want of a secure and_ sufficient | 
covering for the hogsheads, my attention has been | 
directed with much interest to the subject of some 
remedy for the evil. The materials now in use 
ior coverine are various, consisting of different 
kinds of woollen or cotton fabric, but none of them 
sulliciently impervious to water, to prevent serious 
damage in a very violent or long continued rain. 
rhisis manifest from the exhibition which a list of 
tobacco from an upland inspection makes in the 
ill “sampling” inthe city of Richmond. And 
where the tobacco passesthrough the hands of two 
seis of carriers, as is the case on the Roanoke 
and Appomattox, the loss arising from damage 
‘ills on the dealers, from an impossibility of know- 
ing upon whom to fix it. It is therefore impor- 
fant that dealers should interest themselves on the 
subject, and endeavor to devise a plan by which 
Meir property is secured {rom unnecessary expo- 
sure to damage. 

My plan is this: provide yourself with a stock 
o plank made of hickory, from a foot to thirteen 
inches in width, and three-fourths of’ an inch thick. 

ther descriptions of plank might answer the 
Purpose well, but 1 prescribe hickory plank, -be- 
“use it is essential that the material used should 
hot he hable to split or warp from the influence of 
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the sun and wind; and I understand {rom an intelli- 
gent carpenter, that the plank made of this tree is 
tree from these defects.) Have the planks weil 
seasoned, and let each piece be cut a few inches 
longer than an ordinary lawful hogshead. Six pieces 
of the prescribed width will be enough for one 
cover, making beside the joint at the top, but two 


joints of aside. ‘Two straps of leather two inches 


wide and a foot and a half or two feet long, the 


kind that is generally used for wagon harness 


preferred, because it combines pliancey with 


strength. ‘The plank must be nailed to the leath- 


er straps in the following manner: the two planke 


which are to cover the top of the hogshead must 


project one over the other like the comb of a house, 
and be nailed at each end to the leather straps, 
through the middle of the plank. (that is, midway 
its width,) which will make it lie better around 
the hogshead. The straps which attach the 
two top planks must be nailed on the under 
side. ‘The lower edge of each top plank must 
be bevelled underneath about an inch, and the 
upper edge of each second plank must be likewise 
bevelled to secure a good lap of two inches. ‘Then 
there must be four leather straps of the width 
prescribed above, and three feet long, one end of 
each, nailed to the two top planks respectively, & 
little below the nail by which the two understraps 
were fastened, and on the upper side of the cover. 
When the two second planks are fitted, as de- 
scribed above, they should be nailed through the 
middle to the strap where it passes over them, 
which should be about six or eight inches from 
each end: and so likewise the third, on each side. 
This will bring the covering so low that the water 
will drop harmless to the bottom of the boat. 
Usually, daubing with some tenacious clay is con- 
sidered a sufficient protection for the head of the 
hogshead; but if more is preferred, two yards 
of cotton oznaburgs suspended from small nails 
in the top plank of each caver, will be a complete 
protection. After the plank and straps are prepar- 
ed, the nailing together had better be done over 
a hogshead, whereby a better fitting of the cover 


‘to the hogshead will be secured. It appears to 
ime that this cannot fail to answer the purpose. It 


is sccure, substantial, convenient, and cheap. If 
the joints are properly fitted, and the planks pro- 
perly nailed to the leather straps, it is perfectly im- 
penetrable to rain. With tolerable care, they will 
last longer than the cover now in use.” On the re- 
turn trip they are as _useiul in covering any de- 
scription of goods, and when not in use can be 
folded up in a very small compass, the leather 
straps to which the planks are attached, serving as 
hinges. Its cost cannot exceed one-half’ of those 
made of negro cotton or plains. Two hundred 
feet of plank, one dollar’s worth of harness leather, 
and twenty yards of cotton oznaburgs being sufli- 
cient to make an outfit for a boat; and the cost of 
these articles, including the carpenter’s bill, cannot 
exceed $10. If upon experiment, the above 
scheme is seen to answer a valuable purpose, I 
shall feel that I have rendered the commercial and 
planting community, an important service. If it 
only serves to attract to the subject more ingenious 


'and contriving reflection than my own, I shall feel 
4 ’ 


thus much good has been done. This much I 


well know, that the present state of things upon 


this subject, calls loudly for remedy. 


AN UPLAND DPFALER. 
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FARMERS’ RE 


From the Jlorticultural Register. 
FLORICULTURE FOR THE PARLOR-WINDOW. 


‘Che tollowing remarks are from asheet recently 
published by Gy. C. Barrett, and are directions tor 
the managementot bulbs and plants in the parlor; 
and as a little science in parlor-window Fioricul- 
ture might be beneficial to practice, we here lsert 
them. 

“ Ffyacinths and other bulbs that are intended to 
flower in glasses, should be placed therein during 
October and November, and kept in a cool room. 
After the fibres begin to push a few shoots, the 
glasses may be taken to the warmest apartments 
to cause them to flower early. Bring a few from 
the coldest to the warmest every two weeks, and 
thus a succession of bloom may be kept up irom 
January to March. 

“Supply the bulbs with fresh water once a week, 
in which period they will inhale all the futritive 
gas that they derive trom that element, if they are 
Ina growing state. Fiil the glasses with water, 
so that the bottom of the bulb may just touch it. 


‘The water shauld be changed as it becomes | 


impure; draw the roots entirely out of the lasses; 
rinse off the fibres in clean water, and wash the 


inside of the glasses well. Care should be taken | 


that the water does not freeze, as it would not only 
burst the glass, but cause the fibres to decay. 

“December, January and February, is the trying 
season for all plants that are kept in rooms, espe- 
cially those that are desired to have a flourishing 
aspect through the winter, a few general instruc- 
tions will perhaps be desirable to all those who are 
engaged in this interesting occupation, which 
forms a luxury through the retired hours of a 
winter season, and with very little attention, many 
are the beauties of ve@etative nature that will be 
developed to the gratification of every reflecting 
mind, 

‘All the varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus are 
well adapted for indoor flowering. ‘The Grande 
Monargue and Roman are charming flowers; the 
latter is perhaps the earliest of all bulbs; if potted 
in October or November, it will bloom by Christ- 
mas; the flowers are four or five in number, of a 
delicate satin white, with double cups of a rich 
jessamine perfume, 

“Plants that are kept in rooms generally are 
stich as require a medium temperature, say forty 
degrees. Sitting rooms or parlors, about this sea- 
son, are, for the most part, heated from fitty-five 
to sixty-five, and very seldom has the air any ad- 
mittance into these apartments, thus keeping the 
temperature from fifteen to twenty-five degrees 
himher than the nature of the plants requires, and 
excluding that fresh air which is requisite to sup- 
port a forced vegetative principle. ‘Therefore, as 
tur as practicable let the plants be kept in a room 
adjoiming to one where there is fire heat, and the 
intervene door can be opened when desirable. 
They will admit sometimes of being as low as 
thirty-three. 

“It they be constantly kept where there is fire, 
let the window be opened some inches, two or 
three mes a day, tor afew minutes, thereby mak- 
inve the air of the apartment more congenial, both 
for animal and vegetable nature. 

“There are very few plants killed for want of 
water, during winter. All that is necessary is 
merely to keep the soil in a moist state, that is, do 


RICULTURE—BOARD FENCE. 
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'not let it get so dry that you can divide the parti. 
cles of earth, nor so wet that they could be beat 

clay. ‘Phe frequency of watering can be best pe. 

ulated by the person doing it, as it depends enti, 

ly upon the size of the pot or jar in pro} ortion | 


aa 


} 


ithe plant, whether it is too little or too large, ay, 
the situation it stands in, whether moist or ari 
Never allow any quantity of water to stand in fla a‘ 
‘or saucers except bulbs. This is too trequens), 
practised with plants in general. Such as Cell, 
Athiopica, or Atrican Lily, will do well, as wate; 
is its element, (like Sagitiaria in this country;) and 
the Hydrangea hortensis, when in a growine state. 
will do admirably under such treatment. Many 
plants may do well ior some time, but it being g 
contrary to their nature, causes premature decay: 
a fetid stagnation takes place at the root, the {o- 
' liage becomes yellow, and the plant stunted; and in 
|the winter season, death will ensue. Clean the 
foliage with sponge and water frequently, to re- 
move all dust, &c. Turn the plants irequenily, to 
prevent them vrowing to one side. j 
“Cumeliias, when in bud and flower, should 
never be allowed to become the least dry, neither 
confined from fresh air. ‘The effects would be, 
that the buds would become stinted, dry, and drop 
‘off. ‘herelore to have these in perfection, attend 
strictly to watering. Give frequent airings, and 
i'wash the leaves once in two weeks with water, 
Never keep them above one day in a room, where 
there is a strong coal fire, and not above two days 
where wood is used asfuel. Most Cameilias will 
bear three degrees of frost without the sinallest 
injury, so that they are easier kept than Gera- 
niums, except when they are in bloom. In that 
state, frost will destroy the flowers. ‘The air of a 
| close cellar is destruction to the buds,” 
\ 


) 
’ 
‘ 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
BOARD FENCE SUPPORTED ABOVE GROUND. 


I wish to call the attention of the public to a kind 
of fence mentioned by a a writer for the Far- 
mer some weeks ago under the head of setting 
posts both sides of a fence. ‘The posts were ol 
plank, eighteen inches wide at the foot, and only 
wide enough for a cap board at the top, leaving a 
base of’ three feet to rest on the soil. ‘This was to 
me an important subject, and [soon resolved on an 
experiment. I procured a hemlock log five feet 
| long and twenty-six inches in diameter—it was 
‘sawed into four inch plank for end posts and two 
‘inch for middle ones—they were split so as to 
| leave the posts sixteen inches wide at one end and 
! 





six at the other—they ought to have been nine- 
teen at one end and three at the other; but my 
_sawyer said the log was so short that he could not 
‘eantit sufficient on his carriage. This isa difficul- 
ty however, that [ think may easily be overcome. 

[ built one Jength twelve feet long, with two posts, 
| and two lengths sixteen feet long with four poss, 
two eachside. [put five one-inch boards on each 
length, the bottom one was twelve inches wide, the 
others six inches; the cap board should be one and 
|a quarter inches in thickness. Tam well satisfied 
| with the experiment, and though the base is not se 
| wide as it might have been, yet it stands well, and 
| I think it impossible for the wind to injure it. [i tt 


wants any thing, itis weight, and that can be sup- 
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nstead of boards, for the posts are so narrow that 
‘he slabs can be cut to the proper thickness with 
anadze very easily. I have not written to exhaust 
she subject, but am in hopes that others will be in- 
duced to give their thoughts upon it, for [ fully 


pelieve that our forests aflord all that need be re- | 
quired for fence posts. [object to the common} 


node of setting posts in the ground, for the sole 
reason that the greatest support is required where 


they are the most liable to decay, and this I con- | 

. . 7 7 . . } 
ecive to be unavoidable. [ would invite my bro- | 
ther farmers to make experiments for themselves, 


and publish the results, for reform is loudly called 


lor. 


Ww. P. R. 
Holland Patent, Dec. 2d, 1834. 


LEGAL GRAZING, OR THE RIGHT OF COMMON. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I duly received the petition to the legislature for 


the water fence law confining itselfto the James Ri- 


ver andits tributary branches; but as this does not in 


any material way concern us, a number of’ signa- | 


tues need not be expected. I only regret that it 
was not one of a diflerent character—one, to alter 
the general law of enclosures. [I feel safe in say- 
inv, that a memorial of this kind would receive 
almost universal sanction in this county—though 
the time has been, when it would have been scowl- 
ed from among us us a lawless usurpation of the 
rights of the poor. But these dark days are past, 
and we hope, buried forever in the vortex of time, 
and a brighter and more auspicious morn is dawn- 
inguponus. We have been taught wisdom in 
the hard and chastening school of experience. 
We have clung eagerly to the old fabric, knowing 
no man as alandholder only so far as he had it en- 
closed with a lawtul fence, until we are bankrupts 
instock raising, (and I like to have said, every 
thing else connected with farming.) We can ne- 
ver arrive to eminence, or even respectability, as 
astock raising counriy, as long as this legal scourge 
of grazing in common, exisis. Though nature in 
her smiling moments have lavished upon us her 
choicest gitts—our lands carpetted with the richest 
green, and fed with the fattest soil, and meliorated 
with the most happy clime, all inviting the varied 
kinds of stock from more rigorous and snowy 
climes, but we are deterred by the melancholy ex- 
perience of the past, from attempting to aspire to 
reputation in this all-important branch of judicious 
husbandry. All the helps or advantages that the 
legislature of Virginia can betow on the agricultu- 
ralcommunity for many years to come, would not 
compensate them for the losses and injury that 
have been sustained from this law : an unphilan- 
thropic law, one, thatis a friend to none—an ene- 
my to the poor—a tyrant to the rich—a scourge to 
the industrious—a flatterer of the careless and 
indigent. Lam glad to see the determined stand 
that many counties have taken to rid themselves 
of this hardship. Asthe campaign is commenced, 
and the banner unfurled, it only requires that we 
should rally to the standard; and if our representa- 
tives now sitting, still persist in turning a deaf’ ear 
to the loud calls that are now made upon them, we 
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plied without difficulty. Peeled slabs may be used | will feed them out of the same spoon at our next 


election. 


; 


A RADICAL. 


_— 


Norfolk County, Fa., 
Dec. 20th, 1834. 


ALIMENTARY SUBSTANCES—BREIAD MADE OF 


\ 
| From the London Quarterly Review of Nov. Ist, 1834. 
| WooDnD. 


Dr. Prout has of late clearly proved that all the 
chief alimentary matters employed by man may 
be reduced to three classes, viz., saccharine, oily, 
and albuminous substances, the most perfect spe- 
cimens of which are respectively sugar, butter, 
and white of egg. ‘The saccharine principle, in 
its extended sense, includes all those substances 
/which are chiefly derived from the vegetable 
kinedom—means, in fact, the same thing as what 
/Wwe commonly callvegetable diet. It comprehends 

all those substances, whatever their sensible pro- 
| perties may be, into the composition of which the 
-hydrogen and oxygen enter in the proportion in 
| which they form water;—for example—what per- 
haps may nota little surprise the reader—the fibre 
of wood, which chemists call lignin. Much skil- 
ful manipulation and delieacy of experiment were 
required to establish this result; but the nutritive 
property of the woody fibre—in short, that a tol- 
erably good quartern loaf can be made out of a 
| deal board—has been proved by the recent labors 
of a German Professor, and may be verified by 
any one who will take the trouble to repeat 
, them:— 
| ‘Phe following (says Dr. Prout) was the meth- 
'od he employed lor this purpose. In the first place, 
everything that was soluble in water wasremoved 
by irequent maceration and boiling; the wood wa 
‘then reduced to a minute state of division, that is 
‘to say, not merely into fine fibres, but actual pow- 
ider; and after being repeatedly subjected to the 
heat of an oven, wus ground in the usual manner 
of corn. Wood thus prepared, according to the 
author, acquires the smell! and taste of corn-flour. 
It is, however, never quite white, but always of a 
yellowish color. It also agrees with corn-flour in 
this respect, that it does not ferment without the 
addition of leaven, and in this case sour leaven of 
‘corn-flour is found to answer best. With this it 
'makes a perfectly uniform and spongy bread; and 
| when it is thoroughly baked, and has much crust, 
‘it has a much better taste of bread than what in 
‘times of scarcity is prepared from the bran and 
‘husks of corn. Wood-flour, also, boiled in water, 
forms a thick, tough, trembling Jelly, like that of 
| wheat-stareh, and which is very nutritious.” — Phi- 
losophical T’ransactions, 1827, Part I. p. 318. 
| ‘To make wood-flour in perfection, according to 
Professor Autenrieth, the wood, after being tho- 
roughly stripped of its bark, is to be sawed trans- 
versely into disks of about an inch in diameter. 
The saw-dust is to be preserved, and the disks are 
‘to be beaten to fibres in a pounding-mill. ‘The 
| fibres and saw-dust, mixed together, are next to be 
| deprived of everything harsh and bitter which is 
‘soluble in water, by boiling them, where fuel is 
‘abundant, or by subjecting them tora longer time 
to the action of cold water, which is easily done 
by enclosing them ina strong sack, which they 
‘only half fill, and beating the sack with a stick, or 
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treading it with the feetin a rivulet. The whole {small pieces along with the rein-deer tallow, 

is then to be completely dried, either in the sun or | boiled together tor several hours with wate 
by fire, and repeatedly ground in a flour-mill. ‘The | they form a thick broth.”’—p. 324. 

ground wood is next baked into small flat cakes, t is not improbable, says Dr. Prout, when 
with water rendered slightly mucilaginous by the | speaking of this method, that during the above 
addition of some decoction of linseed, mallow | processes the lignin combines with water, an 
stalks and leaves, lime-tree bark, or any othersuch | forms an artificial starch; what the change may 
substance. Professor Autenrieth prefers marsh-|be we will not venture to decide. As jor the 
mallow roots, of which one ounce renders eighteen | spongy bread made by the Tubingen Professor, 
quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous, and | we should like very much to taste it; but with re- 
these serve to form four pounds and a half of) spect to the poor Laplander’s coarse and husky 
wood-flour intocakes. ‘These cakes are baked un- | variety of the staff of life, it can be, we great|;, 
til they are brown on the surface. fier this they | fear, little better than the newly-invented patent 
are broken to pieces, and again ground, until the | bread of our own metropolis. 

flour pass through a fine boulting-cloth; and upon| One word on this new-fangled article. It is wel} 
the fineness of the flour does its fitness to make | known that in the old established way of baking, 
bread depend. The flour of a hard wood, such as | the steam which arises during the process is al- 
beech, requires the process of baking and grinding | lowed to escape as of no value; but accident dis- 
to be repeated. Wood-flour does not ferment so | covered, a few years ago, that this vapor. if con- 
readily as wheaten-flour, but the Professor found | densed, exhibited traces of alcohol, and the collec- 
fifteen pounds of birch-wood flour, with three | tion of itimmediately became an object of cupidity 
pounds of sour wheat-leaven, and two pounds of} and speculation; and this, together with some 
wheat-flour, mixed up with eight measures of new | saving of fuel during the process of baking, sug- 
milk, yielded thirty-six pounds of very good bread. | gested the patent and the formation of the com- 
The learned Professor tried the nutritious proper- | pany upon a greatscale. One of its recommenda- 
ties of wood-flour, in the first instance, upon ations was, that bread so made, though kept tor any 
young dog; afterwards he fed two pigs upon it; length of time, does not become sour; ani this 
and then, taking courage from the success of the | we understand is the fact; but how and at what 
experiment, he attacked it himself. His family |expense is this incorruptibility procured? Sour 
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arty, he says, ate it inthe form of cruels or soup 
9 - > La) 3 


‘dumplings and pancakes, all made with as little 


of any other ingredient as possible; and found 
them palatable and quite wholesome. Are we, 
then, instead of looking upon a human being 
stretched upon a bare plank as the picture of ex- 


‘bread is unquestionably bad; but 1s not bread 
‘which, if kept too long, is liable to become sour, 
the very article we want? In the new method, 
the distillation (for such it is in reality) gis pushed 
_as far as it can go: the whole product of the ter- 
‘mentation is obtained and collected, so that the 
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treme want and wretchedness, to regard him as | residue, or loaf, may be regarded as a caput mor- 
reposing in the lap of abundance, and consider, | twwm, incapable of undergoing further change; 
henceforth, the common phrase ‘bed and board’ , but is it not rather unluckily deprived, at the same 
as compounded of synonymous terms? time, of its saccharine principle—in short, of all 

The Laplanders of Tryssild, and the mountain- | nutritive property?) For our own parts, we adhere 
ous part of Oesterladen, are said by Von Buch, | to the old orthodox ‘bread with the gin in it.’ 
in his ‘Travels through Norway and Lapland, in | 
1806-——-7—8, to make a bread, called by them 
Barke Bréd, in the following manner:— 

“When the young and vigorous fir trees are 
felled, to the great injury of the woods, the tree is Madison County, ( Va.) Jan. 21st, 1835. 
stripped of its bark for its whole length; the outer | . 
part is carefully peeled from the bark; the deeper ; 1° ™¢ Pditor of the Farmers’ Register. 
interior covering is then shaved off, and nothing! I noticed in your January No. of the Farmers’ 
remains but the innermost rind, which 1s extreme- Register, information asked for, by “A Querist,” 
ly soft and white. It is then hung up several days | respecting the best mode of making stone fencing. 
in the air to dry, and afierwards baked in an oven; | Having had some experience in this operation, I 
it is next beat on wooden blocks, and then pound- | will endeavor to describe my mode. The mate- 
ed as finely as possible in wooden vessels. But all rial which I use is round river stone—of all, the 
this is not enough: the mass is yet to be carried to | most difficult to make stand. The stone wall or 
the mill and ground into coarse meal like barley or | fence, when built (on a level surface) is 4} feet 
oats. This meal is mixed up with thrashed oat- | high, 4 feet wide at the base and the sides drawn 
ears, or with a few moss-seeds; and a bread of | in regularly as they rise. ‘The proper form is pre- 
about an inch thickness is formed of this composi- | served easily and correctly, by making use of the 
tion.” —p. 87. frame which will be now described. ‘Two planks, 

In another place, the same traveller, talking of| each 7 feet 10 inches in length, 9 or 10 inches 
the Enare Laplanders, says,— | wide, and 14 inches thick, are coupled together 

“In summer they scarcely eat anything but fish | like the rafiers of a house, or so as to be some- 
from the fresh water lakes, and drink with great | thing like the letter A, but presenting other pro- 
eagerness the water in which the fish has been | portions. The two planks, (represented by the 
boiled. In winter they must put up with dried | sides of the A,) are united at the top by the sides 
fish, and with soups of water, fir bark, and rein-deer | of the ends—and the other ends, or feet, are 
tallow. They peel off, in summer, the innermost | spread open so as to be 4 feet apart, and are se- 
bark of the fir, divide it in long strips, and hang | cured at that distance by a horizontal cross piece, 
them in their dwellings to dry for winter stores. | or collar beam, as it may be called, which is made 
When used, these strips of bark are minced in | of scantling, andis to be at 4} feet, perpendicular dis- 


‘eines WAY TO BUILD STONE FENCES—SOW- 
} ING ASHES WITH GYPSUM. 

| 

| 





























‘ance, above a line drawn from one to the other | 
of the spread ends of the planks. The space | 
below the collar beam, is the size of a section of"! 
the wall, and is used as a measure to preserve | 
that size. Another pair of similar planks are put | 
together in precisely the same manner—and then 
these two corresponding parts, or ends, are united | 
py a piece of scantling 15. feet long, which runs 
fom the middle of one collar beam to the middle 
of the other. W hen ‘thus united, the two rafter 
shaped ends of the frame should stand upright on | 
their feet, and be parallel to each other. ‘Two 
side planks 12 inches wide, and as long as the 
whole frame, are then laid outside of, and lying 
aainst the spread legs of the frame. These | 
planks are to direct the placing of the stones for | 
the sides of the wall. They are kept close to the | 
leas of the frame, by other pieces of plank which | 
are attached outside of; and parallel to each of the | 
lees, and separated from them 14 inches by small | 
blocks. ‘The long side planks may be raised or | 
lowered, and yet are kept in place by these outer | 
pieces—and by holes and pins, are fastened at any | 
desired height. 

‘The frame is used by being placed over the line | 
of the intended fence, the side planks being then 
at bottom, and equally distant from the central 
line of the foundation of the wall. [first haul my 
rock in place in a line parallel! with the foundation 
of my fence. ‘The frame is then moved in place 
where the fence is to commence, the two side | 
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mixed, the same quantity by measure as I usually 
sowed of plaster alone. IT have found equal bene- 
fit from the ashes and plaster as from the plaster 
alone, which is a saving of filty per cent. in plas- 
ter. I prefer the ashes damp: this will enable you 
to sow with more regularity, and in moderately 
windy weather. 
C. 


ON THE EPFECTS OF GATHERING FODDER 
ON CORN—REAPING WUEAT GREEN, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Prince Edward, 24th January, 1835. 


The subject of stripping Indian corn blades 
and topping the corn, as practised generally in this 
part of Virginia, having been noticed several times 
inthe Farmers’ Register, it has occurred to me, 
that it may not be improper to add my experience 
on the subject. [have for many years been sat- 
isfied that it is very unprofitable management. 
Though FE practise it, with a view of supplying a 
sufficient quantity of fodder for my stock, Iam 
constrained to acknowledge, that it is nothing but 
sheer negligence in providing other means of sup- 
plying fodder or hay, that induces me _ to do so 
trom year to year. IT will give you as nearly as 
my memory serves, the result of an experiment 
made by me when a lad, under the special direc- 
tion of my father, who made a record of this ex- 


planks resting upon the ground. ‘Two laborers, one | periment, as well as of a great many others, 


on each side, place the rock, carefully touching the 


side planks from one end to the other, whilst others | 


are employed throwing in rock in the intermediate 
space, without being particularin placing them,from 
which the two hands before mentioned select such 
rock as is most suitable for the case of the wall: 
lor if thisis put up judiciously, it matters not how 
the inner stones are placed. When the rock is 
upon a level with your side planks, take out the 
pins which fasten the side planks, and slip them 
one hole higher; then proceed to place the rock as 
before, contmuing to move your side planks as the 
rock is level with the upper edge, until your wall 
touches the scantling. ‘Then, witha man at each 
loot of the frame lift it up a foot or two, and move 
itlorward. In this way I have had from thirty to 
thirty-five yards of fencing made in a day by ten or 
twelve hands.” I would here mention that the 


hands employed in filling up, or throwing in rock, | 
do it with hand barrows—whick enables them to | 


doit much more expeditiously than by hand. I 
build my fence upon the surface of the ground, 
Without digging a ditch, in consequence of having 
‘stony foundation on the margin of the river. 
think there would be no necessity for digging a 
ditch where the fence is on level ground, though 
hotstony: but I think it would be necessary where 
the ground slopes, as the action of the frost would 
apt to undermine the lower side of the wall. 
should judge that four inches would be suflicient- 
ly deep for the foundation. It has been several 
ears since I commenced stone fencing, not a foot 
which has fallen. Atthe end of the wall or 
lence where IT have a gate, I procure, if practica- 
le, square stone to put in; as the reund stone if 
PUl up perpendicular is apt to give way. 
answer to the second query, I have to say 
na | have been in the habit of mixing ashes with 
y plaster, in equal parts, and sowing after being 


which would now probably be very useful, but 
which were all Jost or destroyed by his servants, 
during the latter declining years of his life. I 
‘annot pretend to remember accurately the quan- 
tities of corn and fodder produced in the experi- 
| ment which was made more than thirty years 
-ago, and is nearly as follows: 

Thirty-nine rows of corn, 60 hills long, 5} feet 
-each way, and two stalks in each hill, were plant- 
ed on tolerably good land, aud cultivated as com- 
-mon, till it was thought the proper time for pulling 
fodder. 
each first and second row alternately through the 
piece, leaving each third row to stand with all the 
| fodder and tops on, till perfectly dry. When it 


_was thought the proper time, I cut the tops off of 


each first row, so that there were 13 rows of corn 
with fodder pulled and tops cut, 13 rows with fod- 
der pulled off to one blade above the ear and tops 
lefi till dry, and 13 rows from which neither fod- 
ider nor tops were taken at all. 
‘fodder was cured and kept apart from the other, 
and the blades were stripped from the tops of each 
‘first row, at the time of cutting the tops; and 
‘when cured, put with the fodder that had been 
pulled from the same rows. Each parcel of corn 
was gathered, and when perfectly dry, shelled and 
| weighed separately, and the fodder from the 13 
i first rows, and that from the 13 second rows, each 
| weighed separately. ‘The quantity of corn raised 
' from the 13 first rows, from which the fodder was 
| pulled and the tops cut, was considerably less than 
| that raised on the 13 second rows, from which the 
fodder was pulled and the tops left standing till 
dry, and still much less than the corn raised on 
‘the 13 third rows, on which both fodder and tops 
were left till perfectly dry. ‘The quantity of corn 
l raised on the 13 third rows, weighed a few ounces 
/more than the corn and fodder both together, 


I then carefully pulled the fodder off of 


Each pores of 
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which was raised on the 13 second rows, from 
which the fodder only was pulied, and tops left 
standing—and weighed a few ounces less than the 
corn and fodder, with the addition of the fodder 
stripped from the tops, raised on the 13 first rows, 
from which the fodder was pulled and tops cut. 
[remember the conclusions to which my father 
and myself came were, that the whole produce in 


in each case, was so nearly of equal value, as to. 
make scarcely an object worth consideration, even | 


in a large crop, and that the whole labor of gath- 
ering and curing the fodder and tops (a considera- 
ble item in a farmer’s account by the by) was en- 
tirely lost. 

Another experiment which I made about the 
same time, (of which [ have not as_ perfect recol- 
lection) was to strip the fodder from a number of 
rows of corn, quite from bottom to top, taking off 
all the blades at the usual time of pulling blade 
fodder [from below the ears.] My recollection of 
this experiment is, that ihis last is the most unpro- 
fitable management of any that I have mentioned 
in this communication—not being practically ac- 
quainted with any other modes of managing the 
corn crop with a view to saving the fodder. — 

I will suggest to your readers, the propriety of 
extending the experiments so as to test the relative 
profit of cutting down the corn, fodder and all, just 
before the fodder would die and dry up on the 


stalks; or rather atthe time of palling fodder. 
Those who have secured corn and fodder in this | 
way, generally approve the practice, but I have | 


not seen that any person has made a fair experi- 


ment by actual weight and measure, which is the | 


only way to avoid delusion. 

It now occurs to me, that Tonce made an ex- 
periment on wheat, that bears some analogy to 
this practice. In a large field, two adjoining 
squares were accurately laid off to the same size, 


where the wheat on both squares was supposed to | 


be equally good. One square was reaped with a 
sickle, about three days before ripe, the time is 
not certainly remembered, when the grain had 
just attained the dough state, and dryed and secured 
separately. ‘The other square was leit to get full 
ripe, when it was reaped as the first, in the morn- 


; ———— 
! peated, will serve better to remove doubts, and estab 


| lish valuable truths, than an hundred times as much 
| Space occu pied by general reasoning, and deductions 
from untried, and therefore doubtful premises. This 
| experiment is only deficient in one respect—the 
time which has passed since the facts were observed 
and recorded. But though this lapse of time lessens 
the force of the result, by permitting doubts to rise of 
something having been forgotten, such doubts are in 
some measure counteracted by the internal evidence 
_of accurate and particular observation, which the map. 
ner of Mr. Woodson’s statements carries with them. 
| But even if this experiment had been recently made, 
and was free from every objection on the score of ac- 
curacy, it would need confirmation (as in all other 
cases) by other experiments made for the same object, 
and by different persons, and under various cireym. 
stances. Itis to be hoped, that even if none of our 
_agiicultural societies will promote the institution of 
regular courses of experiments on doubtful points, 
that enough individual farmers will make experiments 
on the effects and cost of gathering fodder during the 
next season, as to settle this most important question. 
_If the absolute loss of labor in this usual and long pre- 
|vailing practice of Virginia is as great as we have 
supposed, and even half as great as may be inferred 
from the result of the experiment above, the amount 
of the whole annual loss and tax so paid, if saved, 
| would be enough to defray the cost of constructing all of 


long 


| 





the canals and railways now in progress in the state, and 
the expenses of the General Assembly to boot. 

The experiment on reaping wheat green, (or in the 
dough state) though less accurately observed, and re- 
ported in still more general terms, agrees in the main 
'with our own opinions founded on the practice of 
| reaping green for about twelve years. We have never 
/made any one accurate experiment on this matter— 
and should not have supposed the difference to be near 
_so great as is stated in general terms above: but the con- 
clusion reached and acted upon, was the same as that 
which seems to be supported by Mr. Woodson’s ex- 
| periment, viz. that however great may be the loss 


ing whilst moist with dew, to avoid shattering—I | from the shrinkage of the grain when reaped green, there 
do not think a single head was lost in either square. | is much greater loss, on the average, from waste by 
When both were perfectly dry, they were each | permitting wheat to stand until ripe.] 
very carefully thrashed, cleaned, and weighed | 
separately. The parcel which had stood to get) bd eae. aces enemt e 
fully ripe, weighed so much more as perfectly to, GENERAL RESULTS OF THE LAW vibes 
astonish.me. The result was stated to my father, |- SURE FS TERRIER 
who said he bad tried the same experiment several | In every country, and in every age, there have been 
times with wheat, ard once with barley, and it | found existing some preferences given hy government 
had always turned out much in the same way— | to the employment of particular kinds of capital, or of 
but on carefully picking up all the heads of wheat ’ 
that were lett on “ot a upon ben ce 
square which had been well mown and got in as a a 
alii we supposed that rather more goo.) | they have, at least, rarely failed to produce their at 
wheat would generally be housed by cutting when | and immediate object of an increased production ° 
fully in the dough state, than by suflering it to | the commodities thus favored, or greatly increased pro- 
get fully ripe, when it would inevitably shatter | fits to those persons engaged in the business—and more 
und seatter more than in the dough state. | generally, both these ends have been more or less ob- 
tained. But if after a full trial of such legal preference 
to any particular branch of production, for many yea 
[The foregoing experiment on corn and fodder, is it should appear that both the amount of the produc: 
precisely of the kind that is wanting to decide this | tion and its net profits had actually decreased, then (1 
and many other controverted points in agricultural | might be supposed that) the condemnation of the legal 
practice—and which, when sufficiently varied and re- | policy might be safely left to the persons intended by 


industry, at the expense of others: and however un- 


| wise, or unjust, may have been these legal preferences, 


CHARLES WOODSON. 
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t to be favored, or to the most thorough opposers of | 
the principles of free trade and industry In general. | 
SB tins " * Te he eet . | 
The law of enclosures and its effects, exhibit a strik- 
example of the long continued operation of the 


ng 





an account has been given in our last number. 
But though in this policy, as strange as it is unjust, 
the interests of tillage and even of resident stock- 
owners are sacrificed, to advance those of the owners 


jreference given by our law to the business of cattle | of the migratory flocks—and though the general in- 


wising, at the expense of grain raising—ot a pre- 
ference of grazing, to tillage. If then the policy is of 


any value to even the favored class, whatever evils it | 


may produce, there should certainly be seen this one 
eood—inereased products from live stock, and in- 
creased profits to the owners. Upon this issue, we are 
content to test the value of this part of the policy of 


Virginia, and to abide by the decision, even on this par- | 


tial and limited view of the subject. 

Virginia is not the only country in which the in- 
terests of tillage have been sacrificed to those (real or 
supposed) of pasturage: but generally, the eilects have 
been beneficial to the business andthe persons so favor- 
ed, however injurious to other classes, and to the ge- 
poral interests of the country. Here, we are content 
to reap all the evils of this kind of policy, without 
deriving any of the benefits found elsewhere from 
such a departure from rightand justice. 

In the highlands of Scotland, owing to the peculiar 


cireunstances of the country, the profits of sheep 


raising have been found to surpass all other returns of 
agriculture. 


has been made to give place tu pasturage. ‘Thousands 


of small farms, formerly held by tenants tilling the | 


soil, have been thrown together and converted to ex- 


tensive sheep pastures, in which no human population | 


remains save a few shepherds, and scarcely a single 


’ . : } 
cottage, where there were formerly hamlets and vil- 


lages, filled with numerous hardy laborers, with their 
wives and children, The sheep have eaten out the 
men. This state of things has served to drive from 
‘heir homes, and compel the emigration of a people 
the most devotedly attached to their native land, and 
who would have preferred any fate short of starvation 
in their own beloved country, to banishment from its 
shores forever But in thus exchanging a population 


of men for flocks of sheep, (however the change may | 


be deplored by the philanthropist and patriot) there 
hasat least been obtained the gain expected in wool 
and mutton. 

{n Ireland, where tythes are levied upon every pro- 
duct of tillage, and of the small land occupier who is 
necessarily a tiller of the soil, the products of grass 
land and live stock, have been kept free from this op- 
pressive burden. The effect of this unjust exemption, 
(unjust if the nation is to bear the burden at all) has 
been, of course, to direct an undue proportion of land 
and capital to the raising of cattle. But though the 
cileet of this state of things, is to keep out of tillage 
(the more profitable use, but for this exemption,) a 
vast extent of rich land—to increase the suiferings 
and the discontents cf the oppressed and brutalized 
peasantry —still the expected gain is found to the gra- 
“irs in large products of cattle, and large annual ex- 
Ports of beef, butter and cheese. 

la Spain, the interests of the owners of pastures, 
8 well as arable land, have for centuries been sacri- 
Keed to the established policy of the mesta, of which 


terests and public prosperity have been greatly im- 
paired by this destruction of private rights—still the 
owners of the wandering merino sheep at least were 
fattened by the spoil, and their business prospered 
while all others sutlered. If Spain remained poor, its 





The consequence has been, that tillage | 


soil untilled, the country but half populated—yet there 
'was some little compensation found in the facts, that 
the policy which caused these evils also served to 
_preserve the most numerous and valuable flocks, and 
| to produce the finest wool in Europe. 

Where, in Virginia, is the gain or advantage, private 
or public, to compensate in the least for the interests 
(of tillage, and the rights of landed property, having 
been sacrificed to the interests of grazing, and the 
benefit of stock owners? The whole soil of the state 

is rendered by law a grazing common, for the use of 
every one, unless when secured by a “lawful enclo- 
|sure,”’ of enormous and useless expense, and which 
after all, can never be made a practical safeguard 
against trespassers. The cost of this policy to the 
owners and tillers of the soil, has been already and 
frequently discussed in this work, and is not now under 
_consideration. The present question before us is, 
what do the stock owners gain from the use of their 
lezal privileges? Let the general and notorious results 
speak in answer. 


| In the eastern half of Virginia, where the oppression 
of this system is most severely felt by land owners, 
there is not, and has not been for many years, any 
surplus product whatever deriyed from the grazing of 
live stock of any kind. So far from exporting any 
such commodities, we buy from other states very large 
quantities of salted meat, butter, cheese, leather, can- 
dles, and soap. The suppkes of hogs and fat oxen 
brought annually from the west in droves are enor- 
| mous, and have long beeniacreasing—and most of our 
horses and mules are now obtained in like manner. It 
is a fact also worth notice, that the hogs thus driven to 
us 500 miles, are generatly raised in clover fields, or 
within the farms and oz the means of their respective 
owners, and not by the benefit of the ““wood, range,” 
or grazing in common, held so essential in Virginia. 
We also buy barrelled pork from. New England, where 
the hogs are generally kept altogether in sties, and had 
no benefit whatever from grazing, or running at large. 
| It is unnecessary to carry these notorious facts more 
into detail. Every one knows the general truth, and 
has some idea of t're magnitude of our import trade in 
live stock and their products, and that this trade has 
commenced, and has been regularly increasing to its 
present enormous amount, under the operation of our 
law of enclosures, and the preference it gives to stock 
raising. If then the system has brought so little be- 
nefit to the kil of property and its owners which it 
was specially intended to favor, and is still supposed to 
favor, we ask where are the bencfitsto be found, which 
are paid for so dearly by land holders, and by the ge- 
neral interests? 
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From the Cultivator. 


SINGULAR APPLICATION OF GRAFTING. 


Sir--I have a very valuable apple tree which 
had the bark eaten off a few inches above the 
round, by mice, in the winter, and I took the fol- 
ing method to save the tree. I took four small 
twigs from another tree, and engrafted them below 
the wound, in the manner of side grafting, and 
loosening the bark above, bent the twigs and slipt 
them under the bark until they came parallel with 
the body, then covered them well by banking the 
dirt above the wound and grafts. I left the earth 
around one season, then cleared it away, and 
found two had taken. ‘These have commenced to 
form new bodies, and the tree, from all appear- 
ances, is as thrifiy as ever, and the twigs have 
grown in tivo years to the bigness of your thumb. 


I am, dear sir, your humble servant, 


ABRAHAM STEEN. 
J. Bury, Esq. 


ON Tiik CONDITION OF FARMERS ON POOR 
LANDS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Caroline County, Va., January 21, 1835. 


I] have much more to say to you than I have 
ability to dictate, or time to write. I donot know 
that [ should ever have troubled you with a letter, 


but finding (however I may applaud the value of 


your work) that you have not as yet fully reached 
my case, I cannot think of suffering you to go 
on, without once throwing in my plea, and, as I 
verily believe, that of the greater part of the 
farmers in my neighyorhood. Tam fully aware, 
sir, that it would be fae height of folly to expect 
efficient aid from you o1 any other person, without 
fully stating our case, however deplorable, how- 
ever humiliating. I must confess. when I read 


the communications of Mr. ———-, Mr. ———, 


Mr. ———, &c., who tellus of their systems, of 


their farms, of their thousands of bushels of corn 
and of wheat, and their @ns of hogsheads of to- 
bacco—of their horses anc oxen, of their wagons 


and carts—I am almost revdy to conceal our po- | 
verty and wretchedness. But, sir, in our case, | 
poverty has overcome prife; and IT hope those | 
gentlemen, as well as youself, will rather pity | 


than laugh at our condition. 

When TI was asmall boy, more than thirty years 
ago, the three-shift system, so called, was generally 
pursued—small “half-shares” were the ploughs— 
large stocks of cattle, sheep an] hogs—corn and 


wheat were the crops, and amanured lot fortobacco, | 


and another forcotion. The land being clean grazed, 
the half-share answered the purpose of listing, 


and ploughing through the season. The land was | 
laid off both ways from four feet t five and a half 


each way—the land was generally laid off with a 


view to facility of ploughing, rathe: than a regard | 


to prevent its washing away by rains. It was ne- 
cessary to run the plough from five to seven times 
to complete the row. So soon as the ploughs 
got over, they were turned about aad the whole 
field cross-ploughed—and so again, and again, 
until the crop was so far advanced ag to require 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_~ 
no more ploughing, which was generally after the 
silking of the corn was completed. I do not re 
collect whether the wheat was seeded and plough, 
ed in with the last ploughing of the corn. 
not, I was informed this had been the case, before 
the Hessian fly began to injure the wheat cro 
All the manure that was raised, was from the 
stables, and this I can assure you was “‘prime;” 
no more litter having been thrown into the stables 
than was necessary to keep some of the horses 
from being filthy. ‘This manure was put on the 
tobacco ground, and in the garden. Corn golq 
from $1 75 to $2 per barrel, wheat at about g] 
per bushel. Orchards then were much attended 
to by many—apple and peach brandy were sol 
out to tavern keepers by the barrel; and retailed 
in the neighborhood by the gallon, or less, at ¢] 
per gallon. If it be not best to let it be buried in 
oblivion, I will here remark, that not long since, | 
was riding alone and reflecting on the past scenes 
of my life, and I recollected some fifteen, or more, 
men, the yeomanry of the country, since dead, 
who were all much addicted to strong drink, and the 
greater part of whom either died from drink direct- 
ly, or, as I believe, indirectly. 

To proceed: under the system of agriculture 
above described, the lands which were (I may say 
/compared with much) originally poor, were (most 
of them at least) reduced to sterility. Many of the 
hill-sides bordering on creeks or rivers, naturally 
ithe best land, were gullied, and past cultivation. 
_As the crops were reduced, the families white and 
black increased, and the farmer was then compel- 
led to purchase more land, or hire out his negroes, 
or sell one occasionally to feed the rest. [I recol- 
lect a profane old are Mita who was in the habit 

of selling a negro every year or two, to pay oll 
his scores for corn and meat, who had a large 
number of slaves, swearing that his negroes should 
never eat him, but one the other. In this state of 
affairs, emigration to the west became very com- 
‘mon. ‘The man who had a small farm anda 
‘large family, whether with or without slaves, who 
had not been industrious and economical, was the 
first to feel the pressure, and off he went. His 
_more frugal neighbor, or neighbors, purchased his 
land, which though poor, afforded a larger field 
for cultivation, and at least for a time, helped to 
sustain him who purchased it. In this way things 
progressed from bad to worse. Our state having 
‘reared a large and healthy population no longer 


If Tdo 





able to subsist within her borders, was now losing 
them with great rapidity. This melancholy spec- 
'tacle no doubt bore heavily upon the mind of our 
‘countryman Col. John Taylor, the sagacious pa- 
‘triot, the unyielding republican, and industrious 
‘firmer. Until he, 4rator, wrote, all here was chaos 
_as to agriculture. He first opened the eyes of many 
in this part of the country, to see that agriculture 
‘ought to, and did embrace more than simply cut- 
ting down trees, grubbing and ploughing land. 


He informed them that there should be system I 
the management of slaves, of overseers, of ¢n- 
closing, manuring, labor; in cultivating Indian 
corn, in ploughing, in the management of all kinds 
‘of stock, in fencing, in draining, and many other 
things too tedious to mention. He, too, owt 
‘mended, as originating with a gentleman of ¢ 
-bemarle, horizontal ploughing, which thong 
carried to the perfection recommended in the re 
ivolume of your Register by Mr. Bruce, (may) his 
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washing away. 

Ry this time, sir, you no doubt begin to think, 
shat | shall never finish my preamble, nor state 
our case—but I will. I wasalways fond of farm- 
ing. Atter reading Arator, [I built many castles in 
ihe air—I thought if I had a farm, how soon 
would I make it rich, by deep ploughing, non- 
erazing, clovering and plastering. It was not 
long before I bought one, and poor enough it was 
—originally poor, and much worn. I ploughed it 
deep and beautifully—horizontally too when ne- 
cessary. Ecultivated my corn according to Arator’s 
plan. T cut off my corn-stalks; had even a farm- 
pen, all my stalks and coarse litter were thrown in 
it and trampled. 
ploughed in, &e. &c. 1 seeded my wheat nicely, 
though not always in single beds, (as he directed) 


_] clovered the wheat lIand, or rather I sowed | 


the land in February with clover seed—I plaster- 
ed some of it: I also plastered some of my corn, 
and some vegetables in my garden—and what 
was the result of my plastering? Ihave never 
heen able, on that land, to discover any beneficial 
elect from gypsum. I discontinued the gypsum. 
I found my clover grew pretty well without it on 
ihe richest spots, and it either died or was too 
scattering and small to be of any service on the 
oorest. I have been going on for something 
ike eighteen years, ploughing well, clovering the 
best spots, making what manure I could, spread- 
ing and ploughing it in, making wheat on the 
best land, oats on the more indiflerent, not grazing 
except a little on spots in the fall. AIl this has 
been done at great expense: the plantation has 
never any thing like supported me; I have pur- 
chased corn and meat every year, and sold but 
little wheat. I have made no tobacco—and the 
most I can now say of the farm is, that it looks as 
if it were in an improving state—and I think it 
has improved a little, but very little, except where 
Il have actually manured it. I pursued the three- 
shiltsystem under the above regulations. You 
may be ready to ask, why did TF not pursue the 
four-shift system? I will answer: at first I had 
not land enough—and again, even under the three- 
thift, I found in the bottoms, the running brier, 
and almost every where the sassafras, formidable 
obstructions to the plough. You may say, from 
the statement I have given of my situation, and 
—I believe there are a great many others—in 
iny district of country, whose land is as poor as 
my own—how isit possible that they can live; how 
can they buy corn and meat, &c., every year? I 
must be candid and say, my dependence was not 
upon the cultivation of the soil altogether: my 
profession required more horses than the farm ab- 
solutely demanded, and perhaps I kept more than 
Were needful. Horses you know are the heaviest 
charge on a plantation. Possibly, had I reduced 
ily horses, my living, &c. &c., to a certain stand- 
ard, | might have made out to live upon my plan- 
ation. How then could I have made these ex- 
ome experiments? I hope now, sir, you will 

gin to see the difficulties a poor land farmer has 
fo contend with, in improving his farm, and living 
tolerably well. In the first place, it will take about 





one-third of a large poor tract of land, to produce | 


enough corn for his support, and for the production | 
Oe he, them of Mr. Hill Carter, of Mr. Selden, of Mr. 


of wheat enough to purchase all necessaries, and 





mory be dear to us,) yet it gave the reflecting | 
- . . . . . if . . . - 
‘rmer great aid in preventing his best lands from | little money may be raised by the sale of ahogshead 


pay taxes, &c., even with the addition of what 


or two of tobacco. A man with a large family, 
especially of children, rust have milk and butter, 
as well as bacon—and {or this purpose, he must 
have pretty good grazing. When LI ask one of 
my poor land farmers, why do you not divide your 
land into four-shifts, and try to improve it? His 
answer is, “bless you, sir, | can hardly make out 
to live with three; I must make out the best I can 
to raise my children, and give them what educa- 
tion I can, and then they must scuffle as I have 
done.” Can younot plainly see, sir, what is to be the 
result? ‘The children must begin under the most 
discouraging circumstances: poverty must be their 





It was hauled out in the spring; | 


' doom, orthey mustemigrate to the rich lands of the 
west. 

You may say I have stated extreme cases— 
surely this cannot be the case generally! Truly 
I have stated extreme cases, and many such there 
are: would to God there were net so many. Vir- 
ginia, sir, is descending to a crisis; there is a point 
below which she will not, she cannot fall. It re- 
quires not only your Farmers’ Register, with the 
aid of all vour intelligent correspondents—it re- 


practical, of feeling men, who have her interest 
deeply at beart, to stay her downward course, 
How many are ignorant of the existence of your 
raluable periodical? [low many are there who 
could not read it if they would? So ineffectual, as 
ret, has been her system of education for the poor. 
Vhat has she been doing this twenty years past 
to lighten or abolish direct taxation? Shall the 
treasury be forever supplied by draughts upon poor 
land farmers, when their means are more scanty 
‘now than they were ten or fifteen years a 
when they seem, as yet, to be yearly becoming 
more so? Whata vast amount of taxable pro- 
perty has in the last five years been removed to 
the west! How much more will be removed in 
the five to come, who can tell ? 

Perhaps, sir, my ignorance may make me bolder. 
I will ask further, why does she grant charters to 
individuals for banking institutions, for a_ pitiful 
bonus? Why not have a state bank, if any? 
Why grant charters to rail road and canal com- 
panies? Why not project them, construct and let 
them be the property of the state? How long 
shall our ears be accosted in election speeches, in 
county court yards, “hold fast your purse strings; 
take care of the treasury,” &c. &c., as if judi- 
cious investments must lead to poverty, or that 
misers only became rich. To say that the loca- 
tion of this state is not suitable for profitable im- 
provements, is to deny what the first glance of a 
map will show us. 

But I have run from my subject, and that was 
to call your attention to the difficulties which you 
have to encounter, in promoting the improvement 
of all classes in this great state of Virginia; to beg 
you at least to give us a start—here lies the great 
difficulty—many, very many, of these poor land 
farmers are industrious men, (when I say poor 
land, I mean land naturally poor) they would 
(could they be fully convinced that any system 
would succeed in improving their lands) go to 
some expense and inconvenience, at first, to ac- 








complish an end so desirable. They tell us too, 
‘ef I had money I could do so and so.” If I tell 








quires also legislatures of wise, of thoughtful, of 
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Rogers, &c. &c., they say, “aye they have rich 
lands, they are wealthy’’—my mouth is shut, and 
Iam constrained to acknowledge the truth. If 
you will take a ride through some of the middle 
counties of this state, and see the vast quantity of 
poor land, and even after all the emigration how 
thickly settled it yet is—know their names—ex- 
amine our sherifis’ books, and see what a vast 
amount of taxation is paid by these poar land 
farmers, out of their hard earnings and savings, 








a 
ee 


which the land had been under very gentle tillage, - 
secured entirely from being grazed. In one of these 
experiments, where the four-shift rotation of Arator 
has been strictly preserved since 1815, there has been 
an actual and considerable lessening of the product, ag 
tested by the crops of four successive reiations. It 
should be stated, that this diminution is supposed {, 
'have beenecaused by the ploughing having been to, 


deep (six inches) for so shallow a soil—but it was pot 





you will begin to think that we claima great share | 8° deep as was advised by Arator, nor as deep as was 
of your attention. found safe and beneficial on adjoining land, after jy 
My paper admonishes me to draw to a close; | had been made calcareous. 

you will discover I have been more intent upon, , Our doctrine may perhaps be met (as it frequently 
bringing the outlines of our condition before you | has been) by theobjection, that it sentences to hope- 
in a crude manner, than polishing with a critic’s | Jess sterility all lands naturally poor, and which haye 
pen. ‘not command of lime or other calcareous manures. 
This may be an importar.t and lamentable fact, but jt 
is not anargument against our position, but the reverse, 
Ifa farmer owns poor land so unfortunately constituted 
and disappointment in the attempt to enrich a soil nat- | and situated, that no considerable or profitable im- 
urally poor, is an apt illustration and striking testimo- | provement can be made on it, the sooner he is con- 
ny of the truth of the positions maintained in the Es- | yinced of the truth the better, that he may cease to 
say on Calcareous Manures, viz: that soils of that kind | Jabor for unattainable objects, and direct his energies 
cannot be enriched above the measure of their natural | where their exercise will be amply rewarded. If half 
fertility, by vegetable and other putrescent manures, | the expense which has been thrown away in such 
without making use also of calcareous manures, the | fruitless efforts at fertilization, even in the last twenty 
want of which latter ingredient is the sole cause of years, had been given to the judicious application of 


T. B. A. 


[The foregoing statement of the writer’s experience 


the unimprovable nature of these soils. There are but | calcareous manures, there would be now a vast differ- 


few persons who have long labored to improve poor | ence in the aspect of Eastern Virginia, and of the 
soils, who will be as frank in confession as our cor- | amount of profit gained by every individual concerned 
respondent—and there are not many, having that san- | in these different practices. ] 
guine temperament which is essential to make zealous | 

“improving” farmers, who can be induced to believe | 
that their past efforts have been thrown away, and | 
that there is no hope from persisting in similar attempts. | 


But if these objections did not serve to keep them 


From the London Quarterly Review of Nov. Ist, 1834. 
HORTICULTURAL CURIOSITIES OF JAPAN, 


If we assume the perfection of the arts of til- 
; age and manufacture as a test of civilization, Ja- 
silent, there would be hundreds who would make /pan may at least compete with any oriental nation. 
statements of general failure and long continued disap- | Mr, Meylan places it higher than any. He ex- 
pointments, not less marked than those given above. | tols their field cultivation, but they appear to ne- 
If T. B. A. could have applied marl or lime to his | glect their great opportunities for horticulture, as 
land, he would have thereby cured its natural defects | far as the kitchen and the dessert are concerned. 
—and his other materials for improvement, vegetable | As florists they are conspicuous, and the beauty ol 


' 
} 


matter, clover, and gypsum, would have become avail- | 
able, efficient, and profitable. | 

We are aware that this doctrine is so unpalatable to 
many, that it has to expect but small favor, or scarcely 


| 


the productions of the soil in this department is 
known to every possessor of a greenhouse and 
proprietor of acamelia. The singular art of pro- 
ducing miniature samples of the larger products ot 


; ; —eo vegetation, unknown, we believe, in Europe, is 
serious consideration—and indeed its being even utter- | practised by them to an extraordinary degree. 


ed here, may be deemed a sort of treason to the cause | Mr. Meylan speaks as an eye-witness of a box 
of agriculture—to the progress of general fertilization, | offered for sale to the Dutch governor, three inches 
which almost all the addresses to agricultural societies, |10ng by one wide, in which were flourishing a fir- 
and essays on agriculture in general, concur in declar- | tree, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, the latter In 
ing to be easy, sure, and profitable. We atone time blossom. The price demanded was twelve hun- 
held the same opinion—and it was with painful reluc- dred florins. 

tance, and not until after years of mispent and lost 
labor, that we became satisfied of the error of expect- 
ing to enrich such soils as are naturally poor, with | . 
profit or durability, by vegetable matter, or putrescent; This vineyard, on which a large amount wi 
manures alone. If T. B. A. had (on such soil) prac- | Money has been expended in foreign vines, was 
ticed the milder four-shift rotation, and had prevented | recently sold for the purpose of being ar eae 
all grazing, his success would have been not much | lots for cottage residences. _ It is “ig _ — 
greater—perhaps less, if estimating the greater cost. Brookiyn, tying on New’ Xetk Bay. 15.300. 


We know of two different enmiiiensale fall ‘upwards of 40 acres, which were sold for $15,300. 
' P nts, carefully con- | ‘The vines were, we presume, considered of little 


ducted, which show by the measurement of the corn | or no account, and thus has ended the last exten- 
produced in each rotation, that almost no increase has | sive experiment in attempting to acclimate the 
been found in a course of near twenty years, during | foreign vine in this country. 


From the New York Farmer. 


LOUBAT’S VINEYARD. 
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pear, were also omitted in the original engraving from 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF LORD SOMERVILLE’S DRAG-CART. 


[The marks referred to in the following description as accompanying the cuts, but which do not there ap- 


— 


- From the Complete Grazier. 


which this was copied. The error however is not so 


important as to prevent the figures being perfectly understood by every reader.] 


Fig 
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The cut above, Fig. 1. represents a front view 
of a drag-cart, invented by Lord Somerville; se- 
lected from Vol. If. of “Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture.”—Fig. 1. is a cart caleu- 
lated for draught, by a single horse in shafis; 6 b is 
a friction-bar, or drag, that is fixed behind by a 
chain, and before by a tooth-rack, delineated at b d, 
which catches on a staple, and by means of which 
the pressure may be regulated by the driver, ac- 
cording to the steepness of the descent. c is a 
toothed rack, fixed in the front of the cart, for 
regulating the position or centre of gravity of the 
load. In this figure, the friction-drag is placed 
lower on the wheel than Lord Somerville original - 
i. intended, in order to divide the pressure and 
riction more equally on the opposite side of the 
Wheel: thus the action on each is diminished, and 
the risk of over-heating and destroying the friction- 
bar is rendered less than if the whole pressure 
Were applied in one point at the top of the wheel. 

Fig. 2. represents a side view of the same drag- 
cart, designed to be drawn by two strong oxen, 
With a pole yoke, and bows, the friction-bar being 
removed. in this figure, a more simple mode is 
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adopted for regulating the position or centre of 
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gravity of the load, as described at ab by the 
curved iron, perforated with holes for receiving a 
pin, to keep it at any required height: c is a small 
chain to prevent the cart from going too far back 
in fixing it: and the letters dd denote the upper 
part of the cart, which is extended to contain 
bulky or heavy loads. 

The following are the advantages to be derived 
from the adoption of the drag here described:— 

1. The degree of friction and pressure may be 
expeditiously adjusted to the steepness of the de- 
clivity; so that the cart will neither press forward, 
nor require much exertion in the draught. 

2. ‘The friction is judiciously applied to the 
wheel, in such a direction, that a given pressure 
will produce twice the effect in retarding the pro- 
gress which it would do if it had been immediate- 
ly applied to the body of the cart, or to the axis. 

3. The apparatus is capable of being arranged 
with such facility, that it may be instantaneously 
adjusted, without stopping the cart, or exposing 
the driver to danger. 

4. It may also be remarked, that still greater 
benefit may be derived from this invention, by ap- 
plying it to both the hinder wheels of wagons; 
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thus, the resistance may not only be proportioned three inches atier fifteen days growth. 
to the steepness of the declivity, so as to prevent stage, I am (after years of experiments made 


most ellectually the damage done to the high 
roads, and the unnecessary labor of cattle, when 
drawing locked carriages down hills; but it will 


also remove the danger of the frequent accidents|is not excelled even by the wide pea vin 
to which drivers are exposed; and will save that 


— 


—= 

At this 

‘determine this point, ) now fully convinced that ie 

the production of milk, and butter—two of the 

‘most agreeable et ceteras of a comfortable table it 
’ 


. e, so lon 
celebrated forthe production of those two articles 
? 


time, which is now of necessity lost, in locking in their richest and most delicate state. 


and unlocking v ragon-wheels, 


From the Ohio Farmer. 
BLUEB COLORING MATTER FROM STRAW OF 
BUCK WHEAT. 


We intended to have mentioned this subject 


earlier in the season, in order that some of our 


readers who had buck wheat upon their premises 
might try the experiment and ascertain more satis- 
factorily the facts of the case. But we will bring 
it forward now; perhaps it may be recollected in its 
proper season. ‘The method which has been re- 
commended for preparing the coloring matter from 
this plant is the tollowing—cut the stems before 
the grain is fully ripe, and spread them upon the 
ground exposed to the sun and thus exposed until 
the seeds drop off with ease. When the grain is 
separated from the stems, they are thrown into 
heaps, moistened with water, and left to ferment to 
such a degree, that decomposition takes place, and 
a blue color is developed. [tis then formed into 
balls or flat cakes which are dried in the sun or by 
astove, after which if the balls are boiled in water, 
they impart an intensely blue color which ts not 
effected by vinegar or oil of vitriol. It may be 
converted into red by adding an alkalias potash or 
soda, with nutgalls it strikes-a blacker color, and 
a very fine green is allorded by evaporation. Itis 
said that stuffs dyed blue by this preparation re- 
tain their colors well and appear very handsome. 

We have never prepared any coloring matter 
from this plant, nor can we vouch for the truth of 
the above statement, but certainly, we think it 
worth a trial. 


From the Southern Planter. 


REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT AND VA- 
LUE OF GAMA GRASS. 


Mr. Bartlett—I beg you to receive my thanks 
for your kind attention in forwarding the back num- 
bers of your valuable periodical. Since I have 
had the perusal of them, | am perfectly informed 
of what my loss would have been, had I not re- 
ceived them. On looking over those numbers I 
discover in one of them, some remarks on, and in- 
quiries respecting the Gama Grass. Having been 
the first individual who was so fortunate as to get 
the public attention directed to this plant—which I 
am compelled to view, after an assiduous cultiva- 
tion of ten years, as of extraordinary value to the 
agriculturists of the south, I feel myself compe- 
tent to answer those inquiries satisfactorily, and I 
think, to do away the imaginary objections sug- 
gested. 

With me this plant is found to grow in every 
kind of soil: but certainly to exhibit its extraordi- 
nary productiveness, the soil must be good, natu- 
rally, or made so by art. And in addition, the 
presence of calcareous matter is essential. As it 
regards its growth, after being cut monthly, I am 


yet to learn the name of a plant that equals it, if 


the soil is properly prepared. I have cut it twenty- 


| _ For the purpose of making hay or dry forage for 
the winter support of animals, this grass has been 
well tested. See a communication in that valya. 
ble agricultural paper, “The Baltimore Farmer” 
\of the 9th of September last. In curing this crass 
for hay, it pugnt to be cut at thirty days growth 
when it may be taken from the scythe and stacked. 
if mixed with equal quantities of good oats, rye. 
or rice straw, each layer of grass is laid on (or 


} 


‘what is better, mixed as stacked) sprinkled with 
‘salt, when it will be found to cure admirably, and 
impart a great portion of its highly aromatic flavor 
ito the straw, increasing the mass of excellent for- 
page. 

| In cutting this grass at thirty days growth, the 
sickle is certainly the most ecomomical plan, and 
sufficiently expeditious for soiling; but I can assure 
your readers that but litde practice is requisite to 
learn an individual to cut with the scythe. Ihave 
‘had iteut both ways without any difficulty. 

| I notice the remark, that as the roots progress 
in age, the blades come out from around the edges, 
and leave the centre of the root bare. ‘To this 
objection I will candidly communicate a piece of 
information [ lately received, and which obliges 
me to believe it is entirely owing to our mode of 
cultivation that this takes place. About two 
months ago, a most observing planter called on 
me for¢he purpose of having some ‘conversation 
on the subject of this grass. This peculiarity was 
noticed; he immediately remarked, that in a patch 





,of the gama found in his field, in its native state, 


about one acre, there was not one root to be found 
in the abovementioned situation; that a remark of 
mine had induced a close examination; and added 
that it was entirely owing to my mode of cultiva- 
tion that the rootsexhibited this appearance. That 
[ cultivated to produce root, by giving a distance 
that caused the root to spread to an unnatural 
breadth, and which prevented that thick coat ol 
foliage found attached to the plant in its natural 
state; that none of the roots found in his patch, 
‘which to his knowledge is fifteen years old, and 
appeared as old and luxuriant when he settied on 
the land (black limestone land) could have been 
originally more than twelve inches apart; that 
when he first noticed this plat of grass and attempt- 
(ed to break it up, with the plough, the ground was 
totally occupied with the roots, and which pre- 
vented his effecting the destruction of the plat; 
that finding his horses, mules and oxen campo 
it to all other grasses, he let it stand for hay, and 
from it made annually several stacks. ‘The state- 
ment appearing to carry weight with it, I went the 
next day and examined for myself, and found the 
whole entirely correct; and am now induced to be- 
lieve his observation judicious. In consequence 
of this circumstance, I shall plant a lot of gama at 
twelve inches from plant to plant, and let trial de- 
termine the correctness of theory. During a ride 
last month through a part of the Choctaw country, 
‘Tfound this grass in greater luxuriance than 

have ever been able to produce it, and uniformly 
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found the roots close together, and the blades not | inches square {or each stalk, and then the number 


more than half the width of that cultivated as I 
have done. Giving the roots so much distance, | 
am now assured, produces a worse growth of 
blade. ; , : 

As regards the important point, viz. the nutri- 
tive quality of this grass, in addition to. my own 
experience, which has established its highly nu- 
tritive character, [beg leave again to reler to the 
communication before mentioned. I have tie- 
quenily stated my own opinion on this subject. | 
am happy to find it completely corroborated by 
others. Your agricultural friends have nothing to 
farin the cultivation of this grass, but the diili- 
culiy of getting seed to plant. | shall give the re- 
sult shortly, of a trial to produce this grass in the 
highest perfection, made this year. ‘To the mode 
of planting and preparing the sojl the singular 
production of vegetable matter must be attributed, 
the season has however, been remarkably fine 
with us for grass and weeds. 


PLANTER. 





— 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF APPLYING GYPSUM 
IN QUANTITIES UNUSUALLY LARGE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Fauquier, Feb. 4, 1835. 


In a letter T addressed to you in August last, I 
toll you that I entertained the opinion that poor 
land should have twenty bushels ot’ Plaster of Pa- 
ris put upon it, if the proprietor desired to improve | 
it speedily; and [ promised to give the reasons on | 
which my judgement approved the use of that | 
quantity. | 

In the winter of 1828-9, I fallowed a poor field 
of 30 acres with the view of improving it; but for 
reasons not necessary to be stated, 8} acres were | 
put in corn, at 3 feet by 4. 


In the hills [ had 24) 
bushels of plaster put. A part of the corn was 





rolled, and on the remainder the plaster was thrown | | 


dry. In the fall of 1829, wheat well rolied in plas- 
ter, was sown on this land, and in March clover | 
seed were sown. In April, 1830, I ordered 30 
bushels of plaster to be sown on the field of 30 
acres; but fearing that the sowers might oversow 
on the best ofthe land and leave the poorest with- 
out any, I directed that about an acre, (a cove that 
received the deposite from an adjoining wood) 
should not be sown till the balance of the field 
had been. My fears were realized: when they 
finished sowing there was no plaster for the omit- 
ted acre, and none was put on it for some time. 
About the 20th of May clover attains its greatest 


‘countries I have mentioned. 1 
greater quantity of lime would be used, I pre- 





growth. From the time that grass took a steady 


of square inches in an acre, which multiplied b 
8} will give the number in the ground planted in 
corn. ‘Lhe ratio between the space occupied by 
‘the corn stalks and one acre is as 1 to 22, and @ 
large decimal. At the rate then of 22 bushels of 
plaster to the acre, was it used on my corn, The 
benefit was as manifest as if manure had been 
put in each hil!, and was distinctly to be seen for 
two years. ‘Phe third year the field was put in 
/corn—the plaster scattered, and, of course, 1 could 
‘not discern a continuance of advantage from it, 
but as long as the earth was undisturbed the in- 
creased quantity of grass and the richness of its 
'verdure on the spots on which the corn had grown 
was strikingly manifest. The corn was not hilled. 
{ then thought, and now think, hilling an entire 
loss of the labor employed in the operation, if not 
injurious. , 

‘There are some other facts which tend to prove 
the utility of using plaster more largely than the 
present stinted allowance of half’ a bushel to the 
acre: but writing is a laborious employment, and 
[ am willing to rest my opinion on the leading 
facts [ have stated, and the few following obser- 
vations. In England 400 bushels of lime are used 
on an acre With great advantage—in Pennsylva- 
nia 200 bushels are used, and often upwards of 
(300. The vatuable principle of lime and plaster 
_is the same, as I have been informed, but in what 
‘Tatio it exists in each I do not know; but I sup- 
pose it cannot be in a greater ratio than 20 to 1 in 
favor of plaster. If this be the ratio, then my 
opinion that 20 bushels of plaster may be, and 





jought to be, used on an acre of thin land, is 


strengthened by the quantity of lime used in the 
In Pennsylvania a 


sume, but for the expense of it. They could 
safely employ it to the same extent as in England. 
I shall use plaster as largely as my means will al- 
ow. 

I also expressed the opinion to you last sum- 
mer, that the mere growth of corn, wheat, &c. 
did net injure laud. ‘The reasons are obviously 
correct. If we compare the weight of an acre of 
forest with the largest product of an acre of the 
best river lowground, or manured upland, for 150 
years, we shall be satisfied that the difference of 
weight, (or of substance extracted from the earth) 
in favor of the trees is very great, while the wood- 
land is best. ft will be said that the leaves of the 
trees increase the fertility of wood land—but look 
at the small return made to the earth by the leaves 
of one tree, and we must be satisfied that but very 
little can be derived from them—too little to be 


growth to the period of maturity, many persons | received in computation when compared with clo- 


observed that. my corn (i. e. of the previous crop | yer, &e. &e. 
The clo- | oni; 


of 1829) had been manured in the hill. 
ver that grew on the hills in which the corn had 
been planted was at full growth, three feet high, 
While that on the intervening ground was not more 


Further, it is a generally received 
opinion, that wheat fallows improve land, while it 
is as generally known that corn, oats and buck- 
wheat injure it. But it is not owing to the plant 
—hbut the mode and period of cultivation necessa- 


¢ ° 2 a % . ~ | . . . . . 
than five or six inches high, and of pale sickly | py to rear it, that is injurious. Wheat does not in- 


yellow color. The next spring the diflerence in 


the vegetation on and contiguous to the hills was 
still very great. 
In order to ascertain the quantity of plaster 


Which had been used, per acre, in the corn hills, | 


With such manifest benefit, I ascertained the num- 

er of corn hills in each acre, doubled that num- 
T for the number of corn stalks, allowed 14 
Vou. M.—45 


jure, because when the earth is prepared and has 
received the crop itis no more disturbed, and the 
action of the sun upon it is very slight. In the 
cultivation of corn, and preparation of the earth 
for oats and bu¢kwheat, it is made so light as to 
receive the heat to the depth of several inches, 
during the spring and summer, when the sun acts 
| with such power onit. J/eat is the great destroy- 
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er of the vegetative or nutritious principles of the | tained; the ground does not wash, and the fine ve- 
earth. Fall crops do not injure land as much as | getable mould made by the rotted grass and roots 
spring and summer crops, for the reason that the | is preserved from the sun for the nourishment 
action of the sun is feeble—the nights are long—|of the corn and the following crop of wheat, 
dews are copious, and by the spring the earth is| Having gathered my fodder in the old mode, 
s0 compact as not to receive the rays of the | when ready for sowing wheat, I have the cor 
sun, and is soon shaded by the wheat, &c. For | cut and stacked in small stacks—the same ploughs 
these, among other reasons, I am satisfied that the | running at the same depth with the ploughs used 
earth is not empoverished by the growth upon it. |in the spring. On the land thus repared, my 

The last observation | have made, to wit: that | wheat is sown and harrowed in. The crops of 
“heat is the great destroyer of the vegetative or nu- | wheat are decidedly better than those put in with 
tritious principles of the earth,” requires some re- | that mischievous shovel-plough, which (next to 


a o y " 
—_— 


marks. Make the richest earth into bricks—then | 
pulverize them, and you will find that seed will 
not sprout in the dust, or if they sprout they live 
but a short time and perish for want of food. ‘The 
‘raluable principle is killed or expelled by heat. 


Take a piece of plank, say 12 inches square— | 
‘these advantages: the decayed grass, &c. is 


place it on a gall; let it remain for one year, and 
then sow seeds on the place covered by the plank 
and on the conterminous earth, and you will find 
the plants on the space covered by the plank 
much more vigorous than their neighbors: indeed, 
that they will survive through the summer, and 
yield fruit, while those on the earth which was not 
shaded will sprout and soon die. 


JOHN ROBERT WALLACE. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF CORN, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Fauquier, Feb. 4, 1835. 


I have been a farmer for five years only, but as 
my mode of cultivating my land differs trom that 
usually pursued, and has returned me a larger re- 
ward than the same quantity of labor bestowed 


Impressed with these truths— 

That heat is a great destroyer of Jand— 

That deep ploughing is indispensable— 

That the roots of corn ought not to be injured 
or disturbed—and 

That the corn crop ought to be so cultivated as 
to make the best crop of wheat— 
I accordingly have my land broken up as deep 
as two and three good horses can do it. I require 
the sod to be as carefully turned as if for fallow for 
wheat. The ground is then well harrowed, the 


harrow running as the plough. The usual mode | 


is pursued in laying off with a very small shovel- 


plough. The corn is planted, (ftom the 12th of 


April to the 1st of May,) and as soonas it is thin- 
ned, I use cultivators of five teeth, (set in as in a 
triangular harrow,) made of harrow iron—the 
teeth flattened for two inches, sharpened and turn- 


ments my corn is worked three and four times. 
But if there has been much rain, so that the grass 
cannot be kept down by them, or if the ground be 
very hard, then I direct the double shovel-plough 
(about as long as the hand, and one-third broader) 
to be used; but if there be time after it, IT again 
use the cultivator, in order to level the land and 
prevent washing. In the use of both these imple- 
ments, orders are given not to turn a sod up, and 
if it be done, to replace it. By this mode a ve 

small portion of the earth is exposed to the action 
of the sun; the roots of’ the corn are not wounded, 
and can readily extend themselves in their search 
for food; the moisture of the earth is longer re- 








negro labor, that ever has, and ever will carry des 


olation and ruin in its train,) is the greatest enemy 
‘to good crops and good land, that the human iute/- 


lect can devise in the form of an implement of 


husbandry. 


This mode of preparing the land for wheat, has 


thrown to the top, nourishes the young wheat, 
preserves it against frosts and winds, and when 
hard freezes occur, owing to the depth of the 
ploughing, the water is dissipated, and the body of 
earth is too heavy to be affected by any but the 
severest spells of weather. When the crop of 
corn has been property cultivated, and the ground 
prepared as above, the crop of wheat is not much 
inferior to a fallow crop: the reasons must be ob- 
vious to every one. 

As to the corn crop, I am not left a doubt of its 
advantages over every other I have heard of. I 
have never failed in a crop. If the season be 
wet, the water sinks to the sod, where, owing to 
the grass and roots, it is retained by them by 
absorption, and is prevented from passing off ra- 
pidly. The earth too, being more compact than 


when the shovel-plough is used, the water is much 
on even better land, I will communicate it to you. | 


more slowly evaporated, and in hard rains, owing 
to this cause, and the smoothness of the surlace, 
but little of the soil is washed away. . 
In drought when other fields of corn are exhib- 
iting its serious effects upon them, corn cultivated 
in the manner above mentioned, shows but little, 
if any injury from it. Wherever that destroying 
enemy, the shovel-plough, is used in dry seasons, 
its injury to the crop is shown after each plough- 
ing, in the withered blades and sickly color of the 
corn. Owing to the depth they run, the roots oi 
the corn are wounded, broken, and huddled together 
in bunches, instead of being expanded through the 


ground as the radii of a circle. 


~ Is it not surprising to see how almost universal- 
ly the notion prevails, that it is serviceable to break 


the roots of corn?) They do not seem to compre- 
_hend the officesof roots. One set of them Is to 
nu ! 'support the plant; these shoot out when the ear !s 
ed so as to enter the ground. With these imple- forming, and descend perpendicularly into the 
ground; the other, shooting out horizontally are 
_purveyors—they spread themselves through the 


earth in search of food; but if they are bruised or 


broken, they cannot do their duty, for they mus! 
first be healed to enable them to do it, and then 
being forced altogether they must receive less 
nourishment for themselves and food for the stalk, 


| than if they ran through a circle, doubling 


its diameter, any one of the roots. What would 
be thought of the reason of aman, who declared 
it to be his opinion, and practically enforced it, that 
the best te of fattening a bullock was to wound 
his tongue, disable his jaws, and break his teeth 
whenever he reached his head towards food? Can 
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that means or reason be better than his, who main- 
tains, that itis advantageous to the growth of corn | 
to break its roots, to deprive it of tood—to make | 
it sick—to close its mouths—to starve it? | 
| vive you these views in comformity with the | 
promise I made you, and regret that [ have not | 
time to give them with more system, and in better | 
dress. Butsuchas they are, I ain willing for | 
them to undergo the ordeal of rigid scrutiny. If 
they be erroneous, I shall be benefited by the cor- 
rection—if they are true, others will be by their 
publication. . 


~JOHN ROBERT WALLACE. 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE PLACES. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


There might be a great saving of fuel among 
us, (tor this is a subject that certainly merits at- | 
tention,) by a proper management of our fire- 
places, and especially those of our cabins. ‘These 
are generally so large, burning almost a cart load 
of wood at a time, that nearly all the heat escapes | 
up the chimney. If they were made smaller, and | 
onthe same principle as those of our dwelling 
houses, half the wood would answer the purpose; 
and of course, half the labor be diminished in get- 
ting it. But even here, although the. general form 
and principle (which appears to be all that is 
aimed at) is obtained, yet even these are not con- 
structed according to the just proportions and di- 
mensions of the improved fire-places of Count 
Rumford and Dr. Franklin; .as it will appear from 
the following figures, which illustrate the differ- 
ence between the old and the improved fire-places. 




















Fic. 1. 

B} ; ~C 
k | 
| | 

A "1D 

Fic. 2. 
F © G | 
© 
E - H 
A B (fig. 1) is the opening in front, B C the 
back of the old fire-place, A B and C D the cov- 
ings, and A BC and D C Bthe angles made by 
the covings and the back. sabe hed 
When altered, E H (fig. 2) the opening in 
front, FG the back, E F and H G the covinggs, | 


and KE F Gand HG F the angles made by the 
covings and the back. 

In constructing this fire-place, the angles E FG 
and HG F made by the covings and back, should 
be 130°, the fire-place six inches deep trom front 
to back, in small rooms; and trom eight to twelve 
inches in large rooms. It is thought by some, that 
an inch to every foot of the room in breadth is 
best—thus, if the room be twenty feet square, the 
fire-place will be twenty inches deep, measuring 
from front to back, along the place where the fire 
is made. The vent tor the smoke four inches 
wide generally; varying, however, with the size 
of the opening or mouth of the fire-place. "The 
back should be built erect (and not started in- 
clining inward as is common) as high as the or- 
dinary height of the wood when the fire-place is 
full; then projecting inward, and run in that posi- 
tion to within four inches of a line drawn perpen- 
dicularly from the lower edge of the mantle or 
iron bar to the back, then abruptly sloping back— 
this is the height of the back, and the point at 
which it begins to form the throat, or hollow place 
above the vent. When the back begins to slope 
inward from the bottom or foundation, it not only 
reflects the heat down against the floor, but it also 
ubstructs the ascending sinoke. 

A fire-place of the above construction, consists 
of the following parts, (which we shall here enu- 
merate, in order that the following remarks on the 
nature of the alteration and improvement of the 
old fire-place, may be more clearly understood)— 
the hearth, the opening in front or mouth, the 


jambs or covings, the back, the mantle supported 


by the iron bar, the vent (sometimes confounded 
with the throat) through which the smoke enters 
the throat, the ihroal itself above the vent, the 


flue or funnel, through which the smoke ascends 


into the air, and finally the shaft, or what is com- 
monly called the chimney itself. The principal 
improvement made on the fire-place, was an al- 
teration in the covings; first, in regard to their 
depth; and secondly, the direction in which they 
were run—by running them shallower the back of 
course was brought forward, and consequently, 


the burning fuel was brought more into the room, 


and thus the benefit of the heat obtained. And 
by running them at an oblique angle with the 
back of 130°, instead of 90° a right angle, the 
covings were converted into a reflecting surlace, 
by which the heat which lodged in the corners of 
the old fire-places, and thence escaped up the 
chimney, was reflected into the room. The vent 
next was diminished, by which more heat was 
retained in the fire-place, and the draught s‘rength- 
ened, (or the chimney made to draw Detter as it is 
commonly said) and consequently less liable to 
smoke. 

All these different parts of a fire-place and 
chimney should be well constructed, and in due 
proportion; for the heat and smoke is affected by 
allof them. Thus if the mouth is too large, too 
much air is admitted for the fire, which has the 
same effect in putting it out or cooling it as too 
little; and by cooling the fire, of course weakens 
the draught, and causes the chimney to smoke. 

If the covings are perpendicular to the back, 
the heat, instead of being reflected in the room, 
will be reflected from one coving against the other. 
Thus if a ray of heat thrown trom the centre of 
the back of the old fire-place at 1, impinges on the 
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coving A B at k, it will be reflected against the 
opposite coving C D at n; and of course a person 
sitting in front of the fire, loses the benefit of it, 
unless he be sitting in the corner somewhat facing 
the coving. But if aray of heat thrown from a 
point in the centre of the back of the new fire- 
place F G at s,in the same direction as in the 
former case, and falls upon the coving G H ato, 
it will rebound in the direction towards 2, in front 
-—for the angie of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence. A person sitting, therefore, 
before the fire, will enjoy the benefit of a ray so 
reflected. It the covings be made of a substance 


the heat is lost. ‘They should be made of a ma- 


terial that reflects more than it absorbs, and if 


possible, of one which does not absorb at all. 
Dutch tiles, fire-stone, marble, and porcelain are 
used—common brick and mortar, if it was suffi- 
ciently durable, is the best material; which should 
be smoothly plastered, and kept white-washed, 
for black absorbs too much heat. ‘The best cov- 
ing for a fire-place, is that material which is most 
durable, least liable to crumble, the least absorber, 
and the greatest reflector, and that which is sus- 
ceptible of the highest polish, for the more it is 
volished the more heat it reflects. Any one may 
be convinced of this, if they will place the bottom 
of a polished plate of tin (or the bottom of a cof- 


‘ fee-pot) by the side of the face, while standing 


before the fire, so that the ray of reflection may 
strike the face alier it is reflected from the tin: a 
higher degree of heat will be sensibly felt. When 
the image cf the fire is seen on the tin, then the 
ray strikes the face. A tin plate would be a good 
thing to regulate the position of the covings. The 
mantie also affects the heat and smoke. If this 
be too high, the draught is weakened, and the 
smoke putls out into the room before it reaches the 
vent: if too rugged in the inner-side, it obstructs the 
smoke: it should be smoothly and soundly plaster- 
ed, that the smoke may curl around it on the 
inner-side. 

If the vent is too large, too much heat escapes, 
and the draught is also weakened—if too small, 
the smoke is obstructed: if the fire-place is too 
large for the vent, it takes in more air than can 
pass up the chimney; as an animal can take in 
its mouth more than it can swallow: the mouth 
should ever be in proportion to the vent. It is an 
established rule in the construction of stoves, and 
furnaces with grates, that the area of the vent 
should be equal to the sums of the area of the 
open spaces between the bars of the grate through 
which the air is admitted to the fire: but the ob- 
ject here is more to increase the heat within the 
iurnace by a rapid combustion, which is always in 
proportion to the strength of the draft, which is at 
its smallness and swilttness, (hence the powerful 
heat produced by the mouth of the bellows,) and 
therefore eannot strictly apply to an open fire place, 
where the object is not confined heat, but reflect- 
ed. If the mouth was made as small as the vent, 
very little heat would be reflected in the room, 
though the combustion would be more rapid. 
This is well known to those who have been in the 
habit of kindling a fire made of coal, by placing 
the kindler before the mouth, so that a small space 
is left for the admittance of the air, or oxygen. 
The same on be seen by placing a blanket be- 
fore the fire, when the draught is suddenly increas- 





—_—_—_———...., 
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ed, accompanied with a great roaring, and the 
combustion goes on rapidly. 

Again, if the flue is too large, the draught js 
weakened, and a quantity of soot is formed: for 
in this case the flue contains so much cold air, it 
weakens the draught, and hence not being sufi. 
cient to drive out the soot, it lets it fall on the sides 
of the flue. The same takes place in the chan. 
nel of a stream, (which has been made use of to 
illustrate the draught in achimney.) The stream 
is always swiftest where the channel is narrowest, 
(the volume of water being the same,) hence jt ig 


‘able to carry the sand along: but if it suddenly 
that absorbs more than it reflects, a great deal of} 


spreads into a large channel by which the stream 
is weakened, it drops the sand on the sides of the 
channel, or in the deep holes. The stream is al- 
ways swiltest in the middle, and frequently runs 
backwards at the sides, and hence the sand is left 
there, where the current is weakest. It is on this 
principle that soot is formed in a flue, of any con- 
struction. The draught or current of air and smoke 
being stronger in the middle of the flue, it drops 
the soot on the sides where it is weakest. On the 
other hand, when the flue is small, it is heated all 
the way up, and the air init; and thus the draught 
is made to ascend, by the heat rarifying and rais- 
ine the air. 

If the throat is too large the soot collecis in it, 
for the same reason mentioned above. This, how- 
ever, js an advantage; for if a deep recess be 
made above the vent, (or a deep throat) nearly 
all the soot formed may be collected, when it may 
be swept out. Upon this principle furnaces have 
been constructed so ingeniously as to clear the 
flue of soot almost entirely. Any one may notice 
how soot is collected in holes in the back of a fire 
place, above the fire, where a brick happens to 
tumble out: for this reason, the throat, vent, flue, 
and rough places in the back, should be made 
smooth. Finally, if the shaft is too long or high, 
the chimney is apt to smoke, for then the flue be- 
ing too long to be heated all the way, the cold air 
in it will cool and weaken the draught, and being 
heavier too, will press the ascending smoke down 
the chimney in the room: if too short the wind is 
apt to blow down it. The size of the shaft should 
be generally to that of the flue as 4 to 1. 

These remarks may serve to show, how thie 
heat and smoke of a fire-place and chimney, are 
affected by the construction of their component 
parts. 

But the great secret in managing a_fire-place, 
so as to obtain the greatest degree of heat from 
the smallest quantity of fuel, and to prevent smo- 
king, is the management of the draught. This is 
easily affected by every part of the fire-place, as 
well as by other external causes, as the air, winds, 
groves of trees, buildings, &c. 

To understand the nature of the draught—it is 
a current of heated air, produced in the fire-place, 
as soon as a shovel of coals or a chunk of fire 1s 
introduced: which ascends the flue of the chimney, 
carrying along with it the smoke, soot, and oiler 
matter of the fuel: and is formed on the principle o! 
the expansion and rarification of that element 
The heat of coals rarifying the air just around 
them, divides it in into minuter particles, and con- 
sequently becoming lighter, they ascend through 
the denser air up the chimney: this produces & 
partial vacuum (for there is no real vacuum !" 
nature, though one can be made by art,) aroul 
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the fuel, into which, the fresh air rushes out of the 
room: this being again rarified as the former por- 
tion, ascends—and thus a constant current is kept 
ypaslong as the combustion goes on. As soon as 
jatent heat becomes sensible, by the collision of 
fint and steel, and the compression of the air be- 
tween them, or in other words, as soon as a spark 
of fire is born into the world, and kept alive by! 
combustible matter, this current is formed around 
it, by rariftying the air. Onthe same principle the 
heat of the sun produces the winds, (according to 
the theory of Dr. Halley, now generally received.) 
This is the case with the great east wind which 
blows continually from east to west, in the direc- 
tion of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun, 
and prevails in all the extensive oceans. The heat 
of this luminary, warming the air under it, (or 
rather it should be said, warming the earth, and 
that warms the air by reflected heat—for the 
rays of the sun have no effect on that medium 
through which they pass,) rarifies it, and a fresh 
portion rushes in the partial vacuum, in the direc- 
tion of the motion of the sun, and thus the cur- 
rentis kept up. This is also the cause of the 
north and south winds which blow towards the 
equator: the heat of the sun being hottest there, 
the air rushes in from those points to supply the 
consequent vacuum. But to return—the current 
or draught thus produced by the heat of the fire- 
place, is supplied by fresh air from out of the 
room, which if it were made air-tight, would soon 
produce a vacuum, in which no animal could long 
exist. But when the air of the room is exhausted, 
fresh portions are admitted through the doors, 
windows, and crevices of the room: if all these 
apertures are closed, the combustion ceases, and 
the fire goes out. Air is no less important to keep 
up a flame, than itis to support animal life. The 
principle of the air or atmosphere which feeds the 
lire or supports combustion, is oxygen, one of the 
two gases of which the atmosphere is composed: 
the other is azote. If the air is deprived of oxy- 
gen, it will no longer support combustion—for if a | 
lighted taper be put into a vial of such air, it will | 
be extinguished; but if a bit of wire be dipped in | 
sulphur and lighted, and then put into a vial of | 
pure oxygen gas, it will be rapidly and brilliantly | 
consumed, and the melted iron will sink through 
the bottom of the vial. The absolute necessity 
of oxygen or the atmosphere to promote combus- 
tion is forcibly presented: if a pipe be admitted 
to the fire along the floor, having a communica- 
tion with the external atmosphere, a current is 
suddenly formed, which rushes violently with a 
noise from the mouth of the pipe through the fire 
up the chimney. This shows what a powerfulde- 
mand the fire Sas for air, whichincreases the heat 
and combustion in proportion to the rapidity of a 
Succession of particles of air introduced to fire; 
hence, the powerful intensity of heat produced by 
& blow-pipe or bellows. ‘The combustion, and 
consequent heat, seems to be also in proportion to 
the smallness of the aperture through which the 
aris admitted; but this may be still owing to the 
rapidity of the current, for this depends upon its 
smallness. From this it well appears, how much 





—————— 

Although air is so necessary to the fire, too 
much air, like water, weakens combustion, and con- 
sequently the draught, and renders the chimney 
liable to smoke. 

These facts suggest some means for the curing 
of smoky chimneys. ‘Thus, when all the aper- 
tures of a room are closed, too little air is admitted 
—this weakening the combustion, and that the 
draught, the latter is not sufficient to drive the 
smoke up the flue; the consequence of this is, the 
weight of the external atmosphere presses the 
smoke down the chimney into the room, especially 
if the wind blows, in which case the current of 
wind being stronger than the draught, it pufls the 
smoke into the room. ‘The remedy is to open the 
doors, &c., and admit the air: the same happens 
when too much air is admitted, which cools, and 
of course weakens the draught, and not being suf- 
ficient to propel the smoke, it is pressed back by 
the external air in the apartment: in this case 
the doors must be shut. The weakness of the 
draught is the most frequent cause of smoky chim- 
neys. ‘This is produced in a variety of ways. 
Very often a weak fire causes the chimney to 
smoke; for, as the heat and combustion depend on 
the draught, so the latter depends upon the for- 
mer: so that when the fire is low, the smoke curls 
weakly up the chimney. ‘The remedy suggests 
itseli—kindle up a brisk fire. 

There is another way in which the draught is 
weakened, or rather overcome: for the want of 
ventilation in the upper part of the room. There 
are always two sorts of air in a room where fire is 
kept—a light and heavy. The former occupies the 
upper part of the room, where, if it has no vent, 
it rushes down the wall to the mouth of the fire- 
place, and curling round the inner side of the man- 
tle, forees its way up, and by its superior strength 
drives back the smoke, especially if the draught 
happens to be weak. There are always two cur- 
rents passing through the mouth of the fire-place 
if the room is not ventilated above, as well as 
through the door; this may be seen, by holding 
two feathers—one at the top, and the other at 
the bottom of the mouth of the fire-place—they 
will be drawn inward: but in the case of the door, 
one of the currents is going out at the top, (the 
lighter) while the other (the heavier) is coming 
in at the bottom, which may be seen by holding 
two candles, one in the lower and the other in 
the upper part of the door. The upper one will 
be blown outward, while the under one will be 
blown inward. The draught is aflected, when 
several vents open into the same funnel; for the 
fresh air rushing in through these vents out of ad- 
jacent rooms, puff out the smoke: this ceases, when 
‘a draught is formed in every vent by kindling fire 
in the different rooms at once. Straight funnels 
affect the draught, because the wind is more easi- 
ly admitted down the chimney to the fire. Large 
fire-places with small vents affect the draught, and 
likewise the contrary. The want of ventilation 
affects the draught, and of course, the smoke. 
When thedraught is weakened in this way, a pipe 
admitted to the fire, terminating at the hearth or 
within the fire-place, having an external commu- 








the management of the draught depends upon the 
air; and as the combustion, and consequently the 
heat, depends upon the draught, and alsothe snioke 
Which is driven by the draught, the great nicety 
i managing the draught will likewise appear. 


| nication with the air, will prevent smoking. The 
‘pipe may be either conducted on, or under the 
‘Acor. ‘The draught is sometimes aflected by hav- 


| ing the ventilators for letting out the foul air of a 
'room, too low down above the fire place, (which 
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by the by isa-very good contrivance for getting | second number of the Tennessee Farmer, just received. 
rid of foul air,)—the light air just spoken of, rush- | The first 1s introductory to the insertion of an article 
ing through the ventilator, is apt to push out the | which formerly appeared in our work, (“Another way 
smoke into the room, overcoming the draught. Be- | of fattening hogs.) From these remarks it may be 
sides, fresh air too, often rushes in there, (it being | inferred, that the economy of our customary way of 
so low down,) and obstructs the smoke. ‘These raising and keeping hogs, is at least doubtful in a ney 
ventilators would answer remarkably well at the | country like Tennessee, where the disadvantage of the 
top of the wall, where the light foul air is always | plan must be much less than in Eastern Virginia 
lodged. (Lf think it a question however, whether | | —— 
a ventilator for foul air, should be connected with 

the chimney, on account of its affecting the 

draught.) <A fire-place often smokes at the kind- | ON HOGS RANGING AT LARGE, 

| 


ing—this is because the draught is ormed, or . 
ee this is bec ranged “i conan pancronsscvine 4 We invite the attention of our readers, to the 
1, ien eee 8 we ih sae 7 1 nding aa article in this number, from that valuable work 
a S ‘ Th r ~ ' .] ¢ a r —_-? ° | > 2 . 
iar s. Sate pe mecca sisal poe en ip >. |the Farmers’ Register, on the raising and fatten. 
as light-wood, very dry wood, &c. In cabin chim- | 


‘ing of hogs. It will be found to contain some hu. 
neys the shortness and largeness of the funnel | 5 © hu 


' morous sarcasms, on the absurd mode adopted in 
when the vent is too large (equal in fact to ee | le or igs rs ae eer Foca 
chimney itself,) affects the draught, and smoke— | vagina, sa with _ prance are = 
make the vent smaller: this will prevent the wind | Pree “ — cipererrig ty vty ‘ae af Valuable 
also from having too powerful eflect on the fire. RR ROR Ee Se ere vor OS OUD 


- . : ‘posed economy, is in truth, perhaps th ‘ 
Sometimes one flue and room is filled with the |! % y) > | H e man 


; ; : wasteful, the most extravagant, and the most un- 
we 0 : — neon oe 8 er me i | profitable ever yet devised. ‘The actual loss an- 
The aaeelias is a val flected by the aeaisitensis pually sustained in Tennessee, from the manner 

« ‘ « , ; - is . . “ 
: =e in which hogs are generally reared and fattened i: 
tion of the chimney and fire-place, but by other S Ss y . dis 


ve ; ; ‘immense; and would, could it be ascertained wi 
auses—as the wind, &c. This has called in use aoa : with 


. . . precision, astonish those by whom it is resorted to 
» construc arches ov Oo the fun- |! , : . “age 
ae pg Prater 2p he ei rata ter ‘under the erroneous impression, that it is recom- 
; ses 7 , mended by itseconomy. We should hazard little 
_ by asserting, that bya more humane and judici 
pees | ’ é é judicious 
‘ls »same shi e st be separated | : ; dg 
funnels in the same shaft, they must be separated “mode of' rearing hogs, double the quantity of pork 


arches f a chi y smokes ; : ; 
attop by arches. When achimney smokes from | could be annually raised from the food now ex- 
a particular direction of the wind—as N. W. for | 


jnstance—and is obstructed by any obstacle onthe | Pe®ded in raising the halt—and that pork too, of 
mete eee Ss i 12 ‘ Ss ac ® ° . y . . . 
opposite side of the adenei, as Lister buildings, |/°" Superior quality. To raise hogs with profit, 

ee shin athe aah ="?, exceptin a few situations, possessing peculiar ad- 
trees, &c., a funnel of tin swung over the top of’ 


: . _Vantages, situations now rarely te be met with, two 
the chimney to move with the wind, will prove a | pie adaet es ao ded ° 7 Aga feed ie ition 
close to the top of the ghimney/in that direction in if, Such @ manner as to enable them to keep the 
which it sdatiscathia insontie tt from coing dow pigs fat until weaned. Secondly, never to sulle 
sp sols CONE | them to become poor after they are weanel. By 
the chimney, while it turns the funnel (or cap) up | ; ng eteccmlers: Sa adhe cdg E 
. wane tS “Pp? “P | observing these rules, especially: with the aid ot 
in the — direction, tojopen a passage for the clover, it will be easy to make a hog at from twelve 
rg Y , © ; a ; . ; ? al P *, ‘ e ©, , ® 

smoke. The manner in which groves of trees, | 19 eighteen months weigh double, if’ not thrice as 
higher buildings, hills, &e, affect the draught is, 2 , Fey ya dtl rears old 
by obstructing and reflec ine the winds in various UU") 28 Many Now do wane Ayer psc gaprelnges 
ete eral ae 9 trage ‘e | and with no greater quantity of grain than 1s 
wats ieeenittein seine now often expended in rearing and fattening the 
Charlotte Counts oe Eee Natter. The suggestions of the writer of the arti- 
ney: cle alluded to, are well worthy the attention of all 

_ who wish to convert their corn into pork with pro- 

. , . . a ‘ 

THE TENNESSER FARMER. ‘lit. The absurd selfish notion, that whatever a 

|hog picks up in the woods, or in his neiglbors 
fields, is so much clear gain to his owner, ought 
long since to have been banished, by the notorious 





From the Tennessee Farmer. 


The publication of a new agricultural paper has 
lately been commenced in Tennessee, edited by 


T homas Emmerson, Esq., of Jonesborough. Though | fact, that many hogs thus raised, atier being lat- 
appearing in size and form somewhat suited to its low | ted, will not at a reasonable price, sell for as much 
price of $1 a year, it exhibits such evidence of edi- | as the corn cost, consumed by them. Whereas, one 
torial ability, as promises a valuable work. There is | judiciously raised, will sell for double the price of 
abundant room for the labors of Mr. Emmerson, and | the grain expended in rearing and fatting him. . 
we heartily wish success to his exertions. We may | ®®y one doubts the truth of this assertion we on ‘ 
= + ° ° ° >, | ask hi re > “perime y TS 0 
not be altogether disinterested in this wish—for it ask 7 to make the experiment on ey mee 
= s i” a) . on « « . e { 
would operate directly and greatly for the advantage | P'S* od bea of ag ay gp % id dby 
: : 3 S- : ; cops > price > pork yieide 
of the Farmers’ Register, if our brother editor can) ~ ere of the — of mae pots 5 ‘ed 
, ) each, and his doubts will be speedily removed. 
convince the tillers of new and fertile lands of the To kee ; = in astate ol 
south-west, of their mistake in the opini rast o keep stock of any description, in ast 
“, a te opinion so very | almost constant starvation, is cruel and immoral, 
generally entertained, that they have no need for av- 


, a ‘and it will, on a fair experiment, be jound, that 11 
ricultural journals—a fertile soil alone being deemed | this instance, as well as in every other, Providence 
sufficient to supply every defect of economical man- has so comected the duty and interest of man 
agement, and of agricultural information. that he cannot violate the former but at the eX- 


The two following editorial articles are from the | pense of the latter. Were this great truth well 
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_ 
understood and well considered, it would sarge 
many valuable improvements in agriculture, it 
would save the innocent and helpless domestic an- 
imals from a dreadful mass of suffering, and it 
would save the earth, from that empoverishment, 
by which posterity are subjected to oppressive la- 
hors and hardships for its renovation, which an 
enlightened regard to their own true interests, on 
the part of their ancestors, would have rendered 
wholly unnecessary. As the rearing of hogs ought 
probably, in the present state of East ‘Tennessee, 
to frm a prominent item, of her agricultural pur- 
suits, We propose from time to time, presenting to 
our readers the most valuable articles on the sub- 
ject, which may be within our reach, and we ear- 
nestly request those who may have made any val- 
uable experiments, to furnish us with a detailed ac- 
count of them, and of their results. Our own ex- 
perience authorises us confidently to assure our 
readers, that regular salting is no less beneficial 
to hogs than to other stock, and that to spread the 
salt on ashes in the salt trough, is a mode well cal- 
culated to preserve the health of the animals. 


From the Tennessee Farmer. 
ON BURNING GYPSUM. 


A subscriber propounds to us the following ques- 
tions: , 

Ist, Will the burning of plaster answer in lieu 
of grinding? 

2nd. If so, how should the process be conduc- 
ted? 

We should be glad to receive replies to the above 
inquiries from any of those who have made the 
experiment. In the mean time we would advise 
our correspondent to make an experiment on a 
small scale. We have heard of burnt plaster 
being used with advantage near Abingdon, Virgi- 
nia. We once endeavored to make an experiment 
but found it difficult to burn the plaster on a log 
heap so as that it would slack. 
burning, nay even of kiln drying to facilitate the 
grinding, iscondemnedby others as very injurious 
to the plaster—we should therefore be loth to try it 
on a large scale. 





From the Farmers? Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
ON DRAUGHT. 


It will be necessary first, to explain and define 
clearly some terms which will occur frequently in 
the course of this paper, and especially the word 
‘draught,’ which is the title itself’ of the treatise. 

This word is used in such a very general and 
vague sense, that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possibie, to give an explanation which should ap- 
ply equally to allits different meanings. 

In the expression draught by animal power, it 
Would seem to mean the action itself of drawing, 
While, on the other hand, it is frequently used to 
signify the amount of power employed, also the 
degree of resistance, as when we say the draught 
of a horse, or the draught of a carriage. Draught 
power is also an expression used. We shall, 
lowever, in the course of this treatise, confine our 
se of the word to the two meanings—draught, 
the action of dragging—and draught, the resist- 


ance to the power employed to drag any given 
Weight. 


The practice of 





Force of traction is another expression requiring 
ri a. but here we must enter into niore de- 
tail, and shall give at once a practical illustration 
of our meaning. 

A force is most conveniently measured by the 
weight which it would be capable of raising; but 
it is not therefore necessarily applied vertically, in 
which direction weight or gravity acts. 

If a weight of 100 Ibs. be suspended toa rope, 
it is clearly exerting upon this rope a force of 100 
Ibs.; but if the rope be passed over a pully void of 
friction, and continued horizontally, or in any 
other direction, and then attached to some fixed 
point, the weight stil acts upon all parts of this 
rope, and consequently upon the point to which it 
is fixed, with a force equal to 100 lbs. and so in- 
versely, if a horse be pulling ata rope witha 
force which if the rope were passed over a pully, 
would raise 100 Ibs., the force of traction of the 
horse is in this case 100 lbs. Spring steelyards be- 
ing now commonly in use, we may be permitted 
to refer to them as affording another clear exem- 
plification. of our meaning. In remy at a steel- 
yard of this description, whether the force be ex- 
erted horizontally or vertically, the index will of 
course, show the same amount; and, consequent- 
ly, if the strength of the horse be measured by at- 
taching the traces to one of these steelyards, the 
number of pounds indicated on the dial will be 
the exact measure ol the strain the horse exerts, 
and the amount of strain is called his ‘force of 
traction.’ 

Having fixed as nearly as possible the meaning 
of these terms, which will frequently occur in the 
course of our progress, we shall proceed to the 
division of the subject. 

It is evident that there are three distinct agents 
and points of consideration in the operation of 
draught, which are quite independent of each 
other. They are—first, the moving power and 
the mode of applying it; secondly, the vehicle for 
conveying the weight to be moved; thirdly, the 
canal, road, or railway, or what may be generally 
termed the channel of conveyance. 

All these individually influence the amount of 
draught, and require separate consideration; but 
the mode of combining de different agents has 
also a material effect upon the result: consequently, 
they must be considered in relation to each other; 
and to obtain the maximum useful effect, with the 
greatest economy, in the employment of any 
given power, it is evidently necessary that these 
different agents should not enly each be the best 
adapted to its purpose, and perfect to the greatest 
possible degree, but also that they should all be 
combined to the greatest advantage. 

We shall proceed at once, then, to examine the 
different agents now employed, the modes of ap- 
plying them, and the proportionate effects pro- 
duced. 

And, first, with regard to the species of moving 
power;— 

This may be of two kinds, animal and mechan- 
ical. 





By animal power we mean the direct applica- 
‘tion of the strength of any animal to dragging or 
pulling, as in the simple case of a horse dragging 
a cart. By mechanical, the application of any 
| power through the intervention of machinery; the 

source of power in this latter case may, however, 
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be animal strength, or a purely mechanical agent, 
as a steuml-engme. 

The latter is the only species of mechanical 
power which it has been attempted to apply prac- 
tically to locomotion; and therefore that alone we 
propose to compare with the animal power. — 

Now, although these two powers, viz., simple 
animal power and thesteam-engine, may in most 
instances be applied so as to produce the same 
effect, and may, therefore, to a superticial observer 





appear similar, yet there do exist such essential 


differences in the mode of action, or the means by | 
which the eflect is produced, that there are many | 
cases in which the one may be used, wherein the | 


other may be totally inapplicable. 

In this treatise, draught by animal power is in- 
deed the principal object ef consideration; but as, 
at the present moment, there appears to be a great 
effort making to supersede animal power entirely 
by mechanical—to dismiss our old servant, the 
horse, and supply his place by the steam-engine, 
it may be as well, in justice to the former, to say a 
few words in his defence, and to take a rapid and 
general view of the distinguishing features of the 
two agents, | 

To enter into all their respective merits, and to 
weigh their comparative advantages under all civ- 
cumstances, would involve us in many questions 
foreign to our immediate point of consideration, 
and would embrace subjecis which may supply 
matter for future consideration well worthy of our 
attention. 
to show that there still exist great objections to the 
universal application of machinery todraught, ob- 
jections which do not equally apply to the use of 
animal power; and on the other hand, that there 
are many advantages in the latter, which are not 
yet obtained by the former; and that animal power 
continues, for all the ordinary purposes of’ traffic 
upon common roads, to be the most simple in its 
application, and certain in its effect. 

Ve shall confine ourselves particularly to the 
consideration of that part of the question which 
relates to the slow transport of heavy goods, as 
being the most important branch of the subject, 
especially for agricultural purposes. Economy is, 
of course, the grand desideratum in the considera- 
tion of this question; consequently, the compara- 
tive expense of the two powers, supposing them 
for the moment equally convenient and applicable, 
will first demand our attention. 

A difficulty arises here, however, from the want 
of a certain measure of comparison. The power 
of a one-horse engine is by no means exactly the 
same thing as that of’ a horse. As we have be- 
fore stated, the mode of applying them being dif- 
ferent, the variations in the results are diflerent, 
and consequently the effects do not bear a constant 





It is sufficient for our present purpose | 


SS 
pected, or what modifications are likely to take 
place, and what alterations are to be made jp the 
results under difierent circumstances. As regapjy 
the first, viz., the comparative cost of animal and 
mechanical poweron a raily fay, We Cannot do bes- 
ter than quoie the words of the late Mr. Tredgo}, 
upon this subject, and we accordingly extract the 
foliowing from his work upon railways:— 

‘The relative expenseot different moving powers 
‘for railways is an interesting inquiry, and the 
‘same materials being necessary to estimate the 
‘absolute expense for any time or place, it is desj- 
‘rableto give some particulars, to aid the researches 
of those who wish to make such comparative esti- 
‘mates. ‘The annual expense of a horse depends 


la 


| 
|” Cl 


‘1. The interest of purchase-money. 

Decrease of value. 

. Hazard of loss. 

. Value of’ food. 

. Harness, shoeing, and farriery. 

. Rentof stabling. 

. Expense of attendance. 

According to the average duration of a horse 

‘in a state fit for labor, of the description required 
on a railway, the first three items may be esti- 
mated at one-fourth of the purchase-money; the 
food, harness, shoeing, &c., included in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th, will most likely not exceed £40 
per annum, ner yet be much s Bi of that amount; 
and supposing one man to attend to two horses, 

‘this would add £15 12s. if the man’s wages 
were 2s. per day; and, at this rate, the labor of a 
horse of the value of 20£ would cost 60£ 12s, 
per year; or, since there are 312 working days in 

‘the year, the daily expense would be 3s. 10}d., 
or 186 farthings. But the power of a horse is 
about 125 lbs. when travelling atthe rate of three 
miles per hour, and the day’s work eighteen 
miles. 

‘The annual expense of a high-pressure loco- 
motive engine, or steam-carriage, consists of— 

‘1. The interest of the first cost. 

‘2. Decrease of value. 

‘3. Hazard of accidents. 

‘4, Value of coals and water. 

‘5. Renewals and repairs. 

‘6. Expense of attendance. 

‘Itis difficult to procure these particulars from 
the experience of those who employ engines; we 
will therefore annex, by way of example, such 
sums as we think likely to cover the expense. 
The first cost of the engine and its carriage may 
be stated at50£ per horse power, and its de- 

‘crease of value and hazard will render its annual 
expense about one-fifth of its first cost, or 10£ 
‘per annum per horse power. The expense ol 
fuel and water per day will be not less than one 


I> Or wo PO 


. 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
‘ 


proportion to each other, under diflerent cireum- 
stances; we must therejore be careful not to fall | 
into the mistake which we have ourselves pointed | 
outas avery common source of error, viz., the | 
drawing general conclusions from data obtained in 
a particular cass. We shall take the power of’ 
the liorse, and that of the steam-engine as ascer- | 
tained practically on railways, where the efleet of ‘one man and one boy for each six-horse engine, 
each is less influenced by accidental circumstances, | § at 6s. per day, or 1s. per day for each horse pow- 
and consequently can be better ascertained than | ‘er, or 15£ 12s, per annum; therefore the total 
onaroad. We shall confine our calculations of’) « annual expense of one-horse power would be 
expense to this particular case, and then endeavor |‘ 51£ 4s., or 158 farthings per day.’ This power 
to discover how far the same results are to be ex- | is equal to a force of’ traction of 1663 Ibs. for the 


bushel and a halt’ of coals per horse power, and 
fourteen cubic feet of water; and, taking the coals 
at 6d. per bushel, and the water and loading with 
fuel at 3d., the annual expense will be 15£ 12s.; 
the renewals and repairs, at 20 per cent. on the 
first cost, will be 10£ which is as little as can be 
expected to coverthem. Attendance, suppose 
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same Tt . 
fom this gross amount of power we must deduet 


shat necessary to move the engine with its supply | 
of coals: this will reduce it at least to 155 Ibs. | 
consequently, in the one case we have a force of 
traction Of 125 Ibs., at an expense of 186 farth- 


‘nos, and, iu the other, a force of 155 Ibs. at an | 


expense of 158 farthings; and reducing them both 
ty one standard quantity of work done, we find 
the expense of the horse is 13-=1.488, and of 
‘he locomotive engine 1.019, or about as 147 is to 
190. In this case, therefore, there appears to be a 
decided economy in the use of the steam-engine, 
and accordingly its application has become very 
general, and is becoming more so every day. 

~ Let us now examine what alterations are requi- 
site, before we can apply these calculations to the 
case of draught upon common roads. Supposing 
both species of power equally convenient and ap- 
plicable, and confining our observations merely to 
the amount of power and proportionate expense. 

The force of traction of the horse, and the 
vearly cost, will remain so nearly the same, that 
jor our present purpose we may consider them 
quite unaltered. Not exactly so with the locomo- 
tive engine. 

All the parts of the machine must be made much 
stronger and heavier, and consequently more ex- 
pensive for road work than for railway, and, there- 
lure, the first cost will be greater—the wear and 
tear will also be greater, and as the work will be 
more variable, the consumption of fuel will be 
increased as well as the price; which, generally 
speaking, will be much less on a line of railway, 
than it can possibly be elsewhere. 

Still all these circumstances will not influence the 
result so much as the increased effect of the 
weight of the engine. Ona railway with the car- 
rage,as now constructed, the force of traction is 
not much more than ;4, or sl, of the weight 
noved; consequently, the power necessary to move 
the engine itself is not very considerable. Ona 
road, however, this proportion is materially alter- 
ed; here the average force required to move a well- 
constructed carriage cannot be estimated in prac- 
lice, at less, even when the roads are in good re- 
par, than s4;the engine, according to the con- 
‘ruction of the best locomotive engines now in 
use, will weigh, with its carriages and fuel, at least 
one-half ton, or 1120 lbs. per horse power, and .. 
of 1120 is nearly 45 Ibs., which we have to deduct 
om the gross power of the engine, and which 
leaves only 121% Ibs. as the available power. The 
[portional expense of the horse and the steam- 
tigine is now therefore about as 115 to 100, and 
lus without taking into account the causes of" in- 
‘reased expenditure already alluded to as regards 
lie prime cost, the repairs, and the consumption of 
lel. From these calculations it would appear, 
that even if mechanical power was found as con- 
Yentent and applicable in practice as horse power, 
“i'l no great economy can be expected from the 
“Apoyment, upon common roads, of smal loco- 
MNolve engines, such as the best of those now in 
"sey and known to the public, unless it be in cases 
Vere other means may fail to produce some par- 
evar effect which may be required; if; for instance, 
“considerable velocity is necessary, the power of 
‘horse is very nearly exhausted in moving his 
own bo ly, and then there can be no doubt that a 
Mechanical agent, in which power may always be 








number of miles per day as the horse; but|exchanged fora proportional velocity, will have 


some advantages on a very good read which 
in fact approaches very nearly toarailway. But 
in every case in which velocity is not a principal 
object, as in the one now under consideration, and 
where, consequently, littie momentum is acquired, 
and frequent thought slight obstructions occur, as 
onan ordinary road, an animal appeurs to possess 
decided advantages. He adapts himself admira- 
bly to the work, increasing or diminishing his ef- 
forts according to the variations of the draught, 
resting himself, as it were, and acquiring vigor 
where his utmost strength is not called tor, and 
thus becomes enabled to make exertions far be- 
yond his average strength where any impediment 
or obstruction is to be overcome. Indeed, he ap- 
pears rather to increase the average effect of his 
powers by these alternations of exertion and com- 
parative relaxation; and when it is considered that 
the draught will, in an ordinary road, frequently 
vary in the proportion of six or eight to one, and 
that these changes may succeed each other sud- 
denly, the importance of such an accommodating 
faculty will be immediately appreciated. 

By mechanical power, such as a steam-engine 
affords, these advantages are not easily obtained. 
Without great weight or rapid motion no momen- 
tum can be acquired; and the carriage itself, not 
being in rapid motion, and the necessary economy 
in weight precluding the use of a fly-wheel, any 
small obstruction will check, and perhaps totally 
stop the machine. For instance, supposing the 
carriage to be advancing steadily under the effect 
of a force of traction of 500 Ibs., and that a stone 
or rut suddenly causes aresistance, which it would 
require 600 or 800 Ibs. to overcome, a case by no 
means rare even on tolerable roads; if the impetus 
or momentum of the mass be not sufficient to car- 
ry itover this obstruction, the machine must stop 
until some increased power be given to it. 

It is also to be remembered, that what we are 
accustomed, in practice, to consider as the average 
power of a horse, is the average excess remain- 
ing over and above that necessary to carry his 
own body; and that in all ordinary cases he is 
able to maintain and continue nearly the same 
exertions, although the comparative draught of 
the carriage be considerably increased. Thus, 
if the road be slightly muddy or sandy, or newly 
gravelled, the draught, as we shall see more accu- 
rately laid down when we come to the subject of 
wheeled carriages, will be double and even treble 
what it is on the same road when freed from dust 
or dirt; but the average power of the horse re- 
mains nearly the same, and, practically speaking, 
equal under both circumstances; that is to say, 
that the power necessary to move the weight of the 
horse’s body, which forms no inconsilerable por- 
tion of his whole power, is not materially increas- 
ed by astate of road which will even treble the 
draucht of the carriage; consequently, the excess, 
or available portion of his power, remains unim- 
paired, and the fill benefit of it, as well as of any 
increased exertions of the animal, is felt and is ap- 
plied solely to dragging the load. 

Not so witha locomotive steam-engine, because 
beyond the power necessary to per‘orm the work of 
drageing the load, an additional power must be 
rrovided to move the engine itself. In other words, 
if an engine of ten-horse power be capable of 
dragging a certain load, the weight of this engine 
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forming a portion of the load to be moved, a cor- 
responding portion of the power is unprofitably 
absorbed in moving it, and the excess, or remain- 
ing power, is alone available for useful purposes,and 
can alone be compared to the animal or horse pow- 
er. Now,if the draught is augmented, as we have 
just supposed, by any sand, dirt or roughness of the 
road, or any other impediment, the force required 
to move the useless weight (of the engine) is pro- | 
portionally increased; it may even, as we have | 
stated, be doubled or trebled; and the whole pow- | 
er of the engine remaining the same, the surplus | 





—=— 
any effect. Again, a very small obstacle may be 
so applied as greatly to impede an engine of ‘eop. 
siderable power, or even to stop it altogether, The 
power of an engine is limited, and resistance mys, 
always be proportioned to it; and there isa propor. 
tion beyond which it is useless to go, and less than 
which would not absorb the whole force. 

An animal is but a beautiful piece of machinery 
and although perfect in its construction, and woj, 
derfully accommodating in its movements, it stil) 
like the engine, has a limited power, and has jts 
peculiar modes of action, its strong and its feeble 


or remaining portion is considerably diminished, | parts; and we must well consider its structure, ty 
and that at the very moment when, as before "be able to apply the resistance in that degree, ang 


stated, it produces only one-half or one-third the | 
effect. 

Moreover, if at any part of the road a power 
equal to twenty horses is required, the engine, as 
regards its construction, must be a twenty horse 
engine. It is erroneous to suppose that a steam- 
engine, because it is a high-pressure engine, can 
therefore, as occasion requires, be worked for any 
length of time beyond its nomial power, by mere- 
ly raising the steam. Every part of a machine is 
calculated and arranged for a certain pressure and | 
corresponding power, and that is a att soem of it. 





in that manner which shall enable it to produce the 
greatest effect. ‘The consideration of the compar- 
ative eflects of the exertions of a man and a horse 
will at once exemplify this, and lead us more clear. 
ly to the knowledge of the peculiar qualities or 
culties of the horse. 

It a horse be made to carry a heavy weight 
rapidly up a steep ascent, or if a man be employ- 
ed to drag slowly a heavy carriage along a rough 
road, the strength of both will be soon exhausted, 
and little effect produced; but if a man be made to 


a- 


carry a weight up a ladder, and if a horse draw a 


It is optional to work at or below that power, but, | heavy carriage along a road, they will each pro- 
if’ below, it will be to a disadvantage, and the bulk | duce a considerable effect: yet, in the former case, 
and weight of the machine will be as great asif it) the horse and the man are as strong as in the lat- 
were always worked to its full extent, and both | ter, but their power is not properly applied, and is 


have to be carried over all those paris of the road | 
where a far less power would be sufficient. The | 
velocity of the carriage might indeed be increased, 
while travelling on the good and level portion of 
the road, but these alternations in the speed and 
power cannot be eflected without a considerable 
degree of complexity, weight, and expense in the | 
machinery, and as we are confining ourselves to 
the consideration of the case where velocity is not 
required, and might even be an inconvenience, the 
excess of power will be wasted. 





‘These objections to the use of mechanical pow- 
er, in certain cases, are pointed out, not as being 
insurmountable obstacles to the use of machinery, 


consequently wasted. 
These different results are easily explained, by 


considering the mechanical structure of the two 


bodies, and the mode in which their muscular 
strength is exerted. 

The action of pulling is effected in either case 
by throwing the body forward beyond the feet, 
which form the fulerum, and allowing the weight 
of the body, in its tendency to descend, to act 
against the resistance applied horizontally, and 
drag it forward; as the resistance yields, the feet 


‘are carried forward, and the action renewed, or 


rather continued. 
+ * = * ~ x 


| * 
but as serious difficulties which, in practice, have | We shall here consider both the quality of the 


not yet been overcome. In fact, there is not at pre- | 
sent any practical substitute for horse power on | 
common roads, and as far as the public is concern- | 
ed, nothing has yet been done. We, therefore, 
must consider them as objections remaining to be | 
overcome; and we are compelled to draw the con- | 
clusion, that, at the present moment, animal power. 
(always confining ourselves to the question of the* 
economical transport of heavy goods upon com- | 
mon roads) is superior to any mechanical agent, | 
and that beasts of draught, and particularly the | 
horse, are not only the most ancient but still re- | 
main the most advantageous source of power. 
Long experience has pointed out various modes 
of applying animal power; but it is frequently ill 
directed, owing to the want of an adequate know- | 
ledge of the mechanical structure of the animal, | 
and the manner in which he exerts his strength. | 
In the most powerful steam-engine, if too great 
a resistance be applied, or, practically speaking, if 
we attempt to make-it do more work than it is cal- | 
culated for, there is an immediate loss of power, 
in consequence of the diminution of velocity 
caused thereby; and if we continue to oppose a | 
still greater resistance, we reach the point at which 
it is unable to overcome it, and it ceases to produce | 


draught and the degree. 

Aad first, it is to be observed, that although the 
weight of the animal’s body is the immediate 
cause in the action of pulling, yet, as before steted, 
it is by the action of the muscles in advancing the 
lees and raising the body, that this cause 1s con- 
stantly renewed, and the eflort continued. The 
manner, and the order of succession in whicha 
horse thus lifts and advances his legs may, © 
course, influence the movement of' his body, and 
ought therefore to be examined into: accordingly 
we find that many writers upon draught have 


‘touched upon this part of the subject, but they ®)- 


pear to have contented themselves with inventing 
in their closet the manner in which they conceived 
a horse must have moved his legs, rather than to 
have taken the trouble to go out of doors 10 se 
what really did take place, and, consequently, 
many have arrived at erroneous conclusions. Phe 
ancient sculptors, who generally studied nature °° 
faithfully, either neglected this point, or otherwise 
our modern horses, by constant artificial trainine, 
have altered their step: for we find in the cele 
brated frieze, from the Parthenon at Athens, 4 
portion of which, now in England, is more con 
monly known under the name of the E!gin mit 
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bles, the only horses which are represented trot- | contrary, the legs situated diagonally, or at oppo- 
ting, have both their legs on the same side of the | site corners, move almost simultaneously. Owing 
hody raised at once, the other two being firm upon | to the velocity and the momentum which the body 
the ground—a position which horses of the pre- | acquires in consequence of that velocity, in  trot- 
sent day never assume while trotting. ting fast, the successive impulses are less distinctly 
Inthe case of these relievos, it is true that} perceptible, and the movement more continued 
there are only four horses, out of more than two | and uniform than in a slow trot, or in walking. 
hundred, which are in the action of trotting, all; In galloping, the movement is totally different: 
the others being represented in a canter or gallop; | the fore legs are thrown forward nearly simultane- 
and only two of these four are entirely in the fore- | ously, and the hind legs brought up quickly, and 
round, and distinct from the other figures. It} nearly together; it is, in fact, a succession of leaps, 
\vould not be safe, therefore, to draw too general a | by far the greatest interval of time elapsing while 
conclusion from this example alone; but we have | the legs are extended atler the leap is taken: this 
another decided proof of the remark we have is the position, therefore, which catches the eye, 
made, in the case of the four horses of the church | and which must be represented ina drawing to 
of St. Mare at Venice. | produce the eflect of a horse in a gallop, although 
Whether this was then the mode of trotting or | itis the moment when the animal is making no ex- 
no’, it is certain that it is never seen to occur in | ertion. 
nature in the present day; and indeed it appears! The canter is to the gallop very much what the 
quite inconsistent with the necessary balancing of walk is to the trot, though = a more artifi- 
the body, and was, therefore, more probably an cial pace. ‘The exertion is much less, the spring 
error of the artist. less distant, and the feet come to the ground in 
It perhaps may have been found difficult or | more regular succession: it is a pace of ease, quite 
troublesome to watch the movement of a_horse’s | inconsistent with any exertion of draught. 
leas; but a very little practice will enable any body | ‘The consequence of these peculiar movements 
to verily what we are about to state: by keeping | in the limbs of the animal is, that a succession of 
near the side of a horse that is walking, it will be | impulses is conveyed to the body; and when the 
easily seen that, immediately afier the raising of} movement is slow, and the body of the horse does 
either of the hind legs from the ground, the fore | not acquire any considerable impetus or momentum, 
leg of the corresponding side is also raised, so that | the resistance should be such as to receive each of 
the latter leaves the ground just before the former | these impulses, and leave the horse unrestrained in 
touches it. Ifthe fore legs be then watched, it | dhe intervals. 
will be seen that, immediately afier the movement | _ [t must, therefore, be a_ rigid resistance, void of 
of either of these, the hind leg upon the opposite | elasticity. 
side is put in action, so that the order of succession | It must not, however, be a constant, unremitted 
appears to be in walking, as follows—Ist the left , resistance. 
hind leg, 2nd the lett fore leg, 3rd the right hind} For it is a well known fact, that, however pow- 
ley, and 4th the right fore leg. eriul may be the muscles of a limb, they must not 
I the horse be now examined from a short dis- | be kept constantly on the stretch. ‘Thus we feel 
tance, it will be seen that, when he is walking free- |even more fatigue by standing than by walking, 
ly, the successive movements of the legs ure at | because one particular set of muscles is then kept 
equal intervals of time, and that the muscular constantly exerted. Itis evident, therefore, that 
force of one limb only is brought into action at | the resistance or draught must not be perfectly 
the same moment. But if a horse, which is drag- | constant but should aflord frequent opportunities 
ging aload with some considerable exertion, be | of relaxing the cflorts. Neither must it be a 
watched, it will be seen that he then acts longer | yielding resistance, as in that case the animal could 
upon his legs, and allows a less interval of time | not make any great exertion; for if he applied too 
for raising and advancing them; and at the same |much power, he would be liable to fall forward, 
time, the regularity of the movement is generally | and should he at any time fall short of the neces- 
destroyed; the limbs on the same side generally |sary exertion, he would be drawn back by the 
being moved more simultaneously, or at nearer in- | strain, and it would require a considerable eflort to 
tervals of time than those at the opposite corners: | restore the motion. 
thus, the muscular forees of two limbs are always | If a horse be made to drag a rope passing over 
acting together, the movement of the whole body |a pulley and descending into a well with a certain 
is less continued and uniform than in the former | weight, say of 200 Ibs. attached to it, it is obvious 
case; but each impulse is more powerful, and a/| that he could not make an effort greater than 200 
resistance, which would be too great for the mus- ‘Ibs. without instantly considerably increasing’ his 
cles of one leg, is overcome by the united exertion | velocity, which would be a waste of power; nor 
o! two. We shall point out, hereafter, the neces- | must he for an instant relax his efforts, or fall below 
sity of attending to this in the application of his | that mark, for he would then be unable even to re- 
Power to draught. sist the pull, and would be overcome by the weight. 
In trotting, the action is of course quicker, anda |Such an extreme case as this, of course, is not 
°ss resistance will, as might be expected, cause | likely to occur often in practice, but the disadvan- 
tle horse to move his legs at two intervals instead | tage of the principle is obvious. 
of at four equal intervals of time: indeed, a horse| An arrangement of this sort is, indeed, some- 
accustomed to go in harness generally acquires | times made use of, for raising the earth from exca- 
the habit of that action. ‘There is this striking | vations, or the materials of a building; but the ex- 
ditlerence between trotting and walking: in walk- |ertion is continued only for a few seconds, or for a 
ng, we have seen that the interval between the |distance of not more than ten or twenty yards: if 
Movement of the legs on the same side was less | prolonged, the inconvenience would be seriously 
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than the other interval of time: in trotting, on the | ielt, as it is, toa certain degree, in towing canal 
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boats; the length and curve of the rope give an| of the resistance, we will proceed to examine into 
elasticity to the strain, and the necessity of keep- | the quantity or the degree of resistance or draught 
ing the rope out of the water, or from dragging | and the speed best adapted to the exertion of the 
along the towing-path, compe!s the animal to keep | animal. The useful effect of a horse, or the wor, 
up a constant, unremitted pull, and that, too, in an| done, must evidently depend upon three things 
oblique direction, so as to throw him into an un-/} viz. the rate at which he is made to travel, jj, 
favorable position. We accordingly find that, un- | power of traction he can exert, and the number of 
der these circumstances, the average work of a| hours he can continue to work daily at that speed. 
horse is equivalent only to about four-fifths of that | and where there is no fixed condition which deter. 
given by Smeaton, Desaguilliers, and others, who | mines any one of these, such as a particular load 
estimated the power of the horse from the work | to be moved, ora certain velocity which it is desi. 
donein a horse-mill, where the resistance isinelas- | rable to attain, or a limited time to perform the 
tic, and all circumstances favorable, with the ex-| work in, then the object must be to search {ar 
ception of the circular path. those proportions of the three by which, at the end 

The disadvantage of this kind of resistance is | of the day, the greatest quantity of work shal 

well known, to carmen, though of course without | have been produced. 
consideration of the reason. A _ horse is said to With respect to the first two, viz., the speed and 
pull better when he is close to his work, that is to| power exerted, it will be obvious, that where 
say, when he is attached at once to the body to be | horse travels unloaded, the greatest distance he 
moved, because every exertion he makes is then | can go in any given time for several days in. suc- 
communicated at once to the mass; but the leader | cession without injurious fatigue, is the limit of his 
of a team, unless he keeps the traces constantly on | velocity: on the other hand, the load may be so 
the stretch, may frequently waste a powerful effort | great, that he can scarcely put it in motion—thisis 
without producing much effect upon the car-| the limit of his power: in both cases, the usefil 
riage. effect is nothing. But between these limits of ve- 

Another inconvenience resulting from harness- | locity and power, there is a proportion which af- 
ing horses in a team, or one before the other, is, | fords the maximum quantity of effect, and which, 
that the leader, by tightening the traces, is con- | therefore, must be the most advantageous for the 
tinually relieving the strain from the body horse, | application of horse-power. 
and reciprocally the body horse from the leader; rf has been asserted by theorists, and the theory 
so that these horses labor under all the disadvan- | appears to be supported by experience, that the 
tages of a long, elastic, and constantly yielding | velocity corresponding to this maximum, or thatat 
connexion with the load, which is not only fa-| which a horse working continually a certain num- 
tiguing to them, but, in cases where the resistance | ber of hours per day will do the most work, is 
is variable, prevents the full and united effect of| equal to half the extreme or limit of velocity of 
their exertions being vroperly communicated to | the same horse working the same number of hours 
the carriage. For, if aslight obstacle, as a rut or | unloaded; and that the force of traction corres- 
stone in a road, checks the progress of the vehicle, | ponding to this speed, is equal to half the limit of 
the shatt-horse can immediately throw his whole | his power. For instance, if six hours be the 
weight into the collar, and the united effect of his | length of a day’s work decided upon, and if a 
strength and impetus is conveyed unimpaired to | horse working that time can go six miles per hour 
the vehicle, and forces it over the obstacle; but if| unloaded, and therefore producing no usefil effect, 
any elasticity is interposed between the power] and supposing the limit of power of the same 
and the resistance, as in the case of the traces of | horse be equal to 250 lIbs., it is found that he will 
the leader of a team, the whole, or the greater| do the most work in the same number of hours 
part of the effect of impetus is lost, and that foree,| when drawing a load at the rate of half’ six, or 
which, if concentrated in one effort, would effect | three miles per hour; and half of 250 or 125 Ibs. 
the object, being lengthened into a continued and | will be the strain corresponding to this speed. Our 
comparatively feeble pull, is insufficient. next step, then, must be to find these Limits: now, 

if we wish to destroy the impetus of a body | the limit of velocity depends upon the length ol 
moving with violence, we receive it with a yield-| time during which the speed is kept up; we subjoin 
ing resistance; the action of catching a cricket-| therefore a table deduced from experiments, and 
ball exemplifies this perfectly; and therefore, if the’| which represents the proportion of the duration 0! 
full eflect of momentum is wanted, all elasticity in | labor and maximum velocity of the average 0! 
the direction of the movement should be avoid- | horses accustomed to their respective velocities. 
ed. 

Ve have entered rather fully into the considera- 
tion of this particular point, because the principle 
is not only applicable to the mode of communi- Ot eles Wh 
cating the immediate action of the moving power, Loiiher salle | . 
but will be found also of considerable importance | sp, Hine jal 143 10} 8k 7} 63 6 5} 9} * 

iia . | ded immiles 
when we arrive at the subject of wheel-car- J 
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; | per hour 
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A consideration of these vaffous points brings | This within the range here given may be - 
us to this conclusion, that the draught ought nei- | dered as very nearly the law of decrease of open 
ther to be constantly uniform orwithout remission. | by increased duration of labor; and at the first 
nor yet yieldingorelastic: sudden shocks or violent | elanee wesee the great advantage of reducing the 
changes in the velocity must also evidently be dis- | speed and prolonging the exertion. ‘There at 
advantageous, as tending to distress and injure the | however, many causes to limit the duration of a 
animal, day’s work of ahorse. ‘Tredgold, in his work i. 

Having determined upon the necessary quality | railways, before quoted, says: ‘the time aAsslENet 
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for the day’s work of a horse is usually eight 
jours; but it is certain, from experience, that some 
qivantage is gained by shortening the hours of 
Jabor; and we have observed, that it horse is least 
injured by his labor, where his day’s work is per- 
(yrmed in about six hours; where the same quan- 
‘ity of labor is performed in less than six hours, 
‘he over-exertion in time shows itself in stiffened 
‘ints, While the wearying effects of long-con- 
jinued action become apparent, if the duration of 
the day’s work be prolonged much beyond eight 
hours. Indeed, under the management of a good 
driver, a full day’s work may be completed in the 
time before mentioned—six hours—with benefit to 
thejhealth and vigor of the animal.’ 

We may be permitted, however, to abandon 
the idea of improving the health of the animal, or 
of rendering his business a pleasure to him—an 
attempt, the success of which is, we should think, 
very questionable, and content ourselves with en- 
deavoring to check the barbarous practice of work- 
ing horses to death either by overdriving or over- 
loading them; and we shall, as is generally the 
ease, consult our own interests and follow the dic- 
tates of humanity at the same time, by not injuring 
so useful an animal: and we think experience 
proves there will be no danger of doing this by 
working eight or nine hours a day. By referring 
to the table above, we see that the maximum ve- 
locity of the average of horses corresponding to 
eight hours’ work is five miles and a half per hour, 
consequently, the rate at which he would travel 
when loaded is alittle more than two miles anda 
hal’ per hour. ‘There is no doubt that some horses 
could conveniently travel faster; but as the speed 
must generally be governed by that of other 
horses, the average is, in this case, the rate to be 
adopted. ‘The force exerted under these circum- 
stances depending upon the quality of the horse, it 
is very difficult to obtain even an approximate 
value of it, unless the experiment be made upon 
each individual horse: it is fortunately, however, 
of no great consequence in practice, because if we 
feel sure that we are employing all the power we 
cancommand to the greatest advantage, it is not 
of any very great importance that we should know 
the exact amount of that power. 

In comparing animal horse power with that of 
the steam-engine, we estimated it at about 125 
lbs, but we believe that, with tolerably good 
horses, it may generally be taken at more than 
that. 

We have thus far confined our attention to the 
cases where velocity, as well as duration of labor, 
was leit to choice; this is far from being always the 
tase. In stage-coaches, or other conveyance for 
passengers, speed is absolutely necessary, and it 
only remains to learn how that speed can be ob- 
tained with the greatest economy. The following 
table, extracted from Tredgold, will show the 
great reduction in the effect produced by increasing 
the velocity. 

a i 

rhe first column being the velocity or rate per 
hour, continued for six hours per day; the second 
represents the force of traction of which the ani- 
mal is capable; and the third, the comparative ef- 
lects produced. A force of traction of 125 Ibs. 
continued for six hours at the rate of three miles 
per hour being taken at the standard, and consider- 
ed equal to the arbitrary number 1000. 



















































Miles per Force of trac- Effect 
hour. tion in Ibs. produced. 
2 166 888 
3 125 1000 
34 104 972 
4 83 088 
4} 62! 750 
5 41 555 
5} 36 500 


If, however, the hours of labor be lessened, taking 
the velocity corresponding to the greatest usetul 
effect, the results will be much greater, and the 
velocity may be raised much higher, as will be 
seen in the following table. 

Here the first column is the length of day’s 
work, the second the best velocity corresponding 
to that time, or half’ the limit of velocity shown in 
table (1,) and the third column the comparative 
efiect produced, the force of traction being in each 
case 125 Ibs. 


Duration of la- Velocity, miles Effect 
bor in hours. per hour. produced, 
2 5} 578 
3 4 709 
4 34 813 
5 3) 909 
6 3 1000 
7 23 1063 
8 28 1110 


To attain higher velocity, it is necessary still fur- 
ther to reduce the load, and the next table is cal- 
culated upon the supposition of the strain being 
only one-half the last, viz., 624 lbs.; this is about 
the average exertion of each horse in a four-horse 
heavy stage-coach. 


Duration of labor, Effect 
hours per day. Velocity. produced. 
4 5} 613 
3 6 ; 534 
2 7t 434 
1 il 307 


In mails or light coaches, where ten, eleven, and 
even eleven and a half or twelve miles an hour is 
attained, the average strain of each horse is bare- 
ly 40 lbs., and the effect produced, or value of 
work done, not much more than one-half the 
above. 

It must be remembered, that these tables are all 
calculated upon the supposition of the road being 
good, and the work such as not to cause any im- 
mediate injury to the animal, and is adapted only 
tothe average quality of horses. They are not 
therefore at once applicable as data for calculations 
in all ordinary cases, but only serve to show the 
comparative forces which may be exerted under 
different degrees of speed. ‘The results or effects 
of this force will always be influenced by the qual- 
ity of the resistance as we have already observed 
in the cases of slow travelling, but in rapid travel- 
ling the power is much more expensive, owing to 
the great loss which we see by the tables is sus- 
tained by increased velocity; and it is, therefore, 
the more important to study well the means of ap- 
plying the power in owen 

In this rapid travelling, the bad consequences of 
a uniform and constant strain is still more felt b na ns 
the horses, and the necessity of occasional relief is mer Pads) 











| still more urgent than at low velocities. It is uni- Sgt 
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versally admitted by horse proprietors and _post- 
masters, whose interests make them peculiarly 
sensible on this point, that a flat piece of road is 
more destructive of horses than the same length of 
road where gentle rises and alternate flat and swel- 
ling ground occur; and that a long hillis easiersur- 
mounted where there are occasional short levels, 
and even descents, than when the whole is one 
uniform ascent. 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE BORED WELL IN 
FRANCE, 
From Waldie’s Journal of Belles Lettres. 


Artesian wells have been very successfully con- 
structed in some parts of France. A letter from 
M. Jauburt de Passa to Viscount Hericart de 
Thury, describes a bored well, remarkable for the 
abundance of water which it supplies. It was 
made by M. Durand, two leagues south-east of 
Perpignan. 

The sound, after penetrating to the depth ofeighty 
feet, through alternate beds of marl and clay, en- 
tered a bed of sandy marl, three feet thick, whence 
issued a jet of water, very clear, but, from the pe- 
culiarity of iis taste, unfit for drinking. [ts tem- 
perature was 14 degrees 5 Reaumur, (65 Fah- 
renheit,) and it rose from three to four feet above 
the suriiace. | 

A second boring, undertaken at a distance of’ 
six feet from the first, gave, at the same depth, | 
a jet of water; but the first jet diminished, and | 
the quantity of water from both, was less than that | 
which first issued from the former. The boring 
of the latter was then continued to the depth of 
one hundred and forty-five feet, when the sound 
began to sink of itself, and when precipitately with- 
drawn, the water rushed up, to the height of five | 
feet, and astonished all by its abundance and force. 
No obstacle could restrain it. No direct attempt 
was made to determine the maximum height to 
which it might rise, but fifty feet was decreed to 
be fully within the limits of its ascending force. 

At the time the letter was written, several weeks 
after the first issue of the water, it continued to 
flow with the same violence, and with rather in- 
creased quantity. From the dimensions and ve- 
locity of the current, it appeared to supply four 
hundred and thirty gallons per minute, or two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty cubic metres 
perday. A leaden weight of eight pounds, sup- 
ported by a string, being placed in the tube, was 
rapidly thrown out by the water. 

The water, which, at first, had a peculiar taste, | 
but not disagreeable, is now very limpid and in- | 
sipid, and its temperature 60 degrees Fahrenheit. | 
The total expense of the well was two hundred 
and sixty-three frances. 





| 


»| 








[The foregoing extract is an interesting addition to 
the statements lately presented in this work of the ef- 
fects of boring for water. Besides the great volume 
of water discharged, and its prodigious force of ascen- 
sion, there are two other facts worthy of notice in this 
short account. The first is, that the second boring, 
which was so near the first that it may be considered 
as merely doubling the size of the aperture, served not 
only to diminish the foree of ascension, but also the 
volume of water discharged. Another matter deserv- 





ing notice is the small expense at which this object was 


attained, only about $50. There are not many con. 
siderable farms where thrice this sum would not be 
profitably expended for an overflowing fount 
well of pure water, though furnishing but a very small 
supply—and a well like this, in many Situations 
would be worth many thousands of dollars. It js sur. 
prising that this discovery is so slow in coming into 
use. If water may be thus obtained in most locali- 
ties, no imagination can now fix limits to the future 
results and value of the discovery. Abundant sup- 
plies of pure water will not only be obtained for drink. 
ing and household purposes in places now Sullering 
under its deprivation, but possibly in sufficient guan- 
tity and force to act as a motive power. In the few at. 
tempts made in this country, it is more than probable 
that the boring never was made to penetrate deep 
enough to reach the most abundant sources of water. 
In the tide water region of the southern states there 
would be found no rock nor any serious impediment 
to the borer, at least for any depth yet known—and 
therefore, no where could such experiments be made 
at less cost, nor with more useful results, if success- 
ful. It is highly desirable that the government should 
encounter the expense of such an experiment, by 
causing a boring to be made to the greatest possible 
depth. 

The subjoined letter was an answer to our written 
inquiries made of anold friend. Though not designed 
for publication, there is no other reason why its con- 
tents should be kept private—and we hope that our 
friendly and intimate relations will serve with him as 
asufficient excuse for taking this liberty—which is 
one that we have rarely used—and certainly never 
mean to publish any letter, if it can be supposed 
that the writer would have objected.] 


ain, or 


THE BORED WELLS OF ALABAMA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Marengo County, Alabama, Dec. 20, 1834. 


Your letter making inquiries about the bored 
wells, or fountains, and the prairie Jands &c. ot 
this section of country was received a few days 
since, and as I feel better to day than for several 
past, (although I now write in bed,) I will now 
endeavor to give you all the information I have 
on the subject. When I arrived in this country 
‘in January 1832, I do not think I heard of a sin- 
gle instance where success had attended the ¢l- 
forts in getting water in this way, although many 
had attempted it. But an ingenious blacksmith 


(a Yankee,) turned his attention to the busines*, 


and his exertions were soon crowned with success. 
He says his success had been mainly owing to his 
having a hole in the lower end of his shalt, or 
rather the first shaft that is attached to the auger, 
the hole communicating with the auger itsell, and 
is made by gun barrels being screwed one on the 
other. This hole, he says, prevents too muc! 
suction when the auger gets a very great de] th 
into the rock. He and his company have suc- 
ceeded in raising the water above the suriace 1? 
this county, and in Greene, and in some Instances 
it rises more than six feet above the surface. 1 he 
quantity I am told varies almost in every instance’, 
according to the depth of the lime-stone 1° 
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_the deeper that is, the less the quantity ana the mentioned, ) the man informed me, he encountered 
warmer the water, but it is easily cooled by dig-| and went through a stratum of hard load-stone. 
sing acistern Close to the bored weil into the lime- | I must inform you also, that this tract of rich lime- 
sone rock—which soon makes the water as/stone landis but of small dimensions—not, I am 
cool as the best springs in Virginia. ‘The quan-| sure, in one way more than from filty to sixty 


ity Lam told varies trom the same cause, from 
500 to 2000 gallons in twenty-four hours. I have 
jeard of no instance in which complaint is made 
of there not being water enough for all plantation 
purposes. The bored wells cost from $250 to. 
«500. and even $600. I have only heard of two | 
‘astances in which this man failed to get the wa- 
ter over the top of the surface, and they are both 
very close to me. In one of them, which is 
560 feet deep, he states there was a split in the 
rock sixteen feet from the surface and the water | 
would rise no higher. But by digging a common 
wellafew feet from the bored one, and inserting a 
tube from one to the other, he succeeded in| 
cetting into the dug well a plenty of’ water: but | 
it does not run over—yet there is plenty of water, | 
and the gentleman who employed him paid the. 
full amount. In the other case, he bored 625 
feet, and said he had to prepare other fixtures, &c. 
before he could go deeper. In this well water 
rose to within fifteen feet of the top: but for this 
he will not be paid, until he gets the water to flow | 
out—which he says he will yet do. His fixtures, | 
augers, &c. are ingenious, but simple. 

They have invariably to bore through the soft | 
lime-stone rock before the water rises, and into | 
free-stone, coarse sand, and sometimes through | 
several strata of flint-rock, before enough flows | 
up: but generally, after the sand is well cleaned | 
out, enough comes up to satisfy the owner, and | 
they give up the job as finished. No seasons. 
seem to have any effect upon the quantity—and | 
the water is invariably “free-stone,” and transpa- | 
rent as crystal. But it seems that where the well | 
is close to the river there is a saline taste. This I | 
have heard of in two instances at least—and they 
are the only ones that I have heard of being bored 
close to it—for near the river the land is sandy, 
and they generally have springs. It appears also 
there is no calculating from experience what the 
depth of the well will be before itis bored, as they 
ofien vary very much in a short distance. It only 
seems certain that they are deeper near Demopo- 
lis, in this county, than any that have been bored in 
Greene county. It is the opinion of the borer 
that [have mentioned, (and I can ussure you he 
isa smart fellow) and it is also mine, that the free- 
stone, sand and rock where the water flows from, 
was the bottom of the ocean when the marine de- 
posites, the shells, and other matters that now 
lorm the lime-stone rock were made upon it: but 
this you know must be conjecture. 

I must inform you that the prairies in Greene 
county are much larger than in this immediate 
neighborhood, where the immense rich cane 
lands abound—and they lie from fifteen to twenty 
miles higher up the river; there, I understand, the 
_ are not so deep by several hundred feet as 
lere, 

The diameter of the auger that the man whom 
have spoken of uses, is about three inches—and 
tls my opinion no more water would rise by using 
a larger one: but this is only opinion. In boring, 
‘ey often encounter sulphur balls, which are so 
hard as to almost resist any tool they can make: 











miles, and the other, twenty or thirty; and even in 
that, there are spots of sandy land that have fine 
springs on them, which are always of free-stone 
water, or most generally so. Even inthe strong 
lime-stone !ands near the creeks, where the land 
is broken, there are some good springs. 


GYPSUM REDUCED TO POWDER BY POUND- 
ING OR BURNING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Brookfield, ( Henrico, ) 10th Feb., 1835. 


On the farm which I superintend, it is in con- 
templation to use a large portion of gypsum, both 
on the ensuing crop of cornand grasses; not hav- 
ing a machine for breaking it, we are under the 
necessity of performing this operation with mal- 
lets or wooden pes'les shod with iron, which ren- 
ders it both tedious and laborious. By heating 
gypsum to a red heat, its watery portion is dissi- 
pated, and it readily falls into a powder. I should 
be glad to know from yourself, or me of your nu- 
merous readers, whether gypsum, to be applied as 
a manure, andheated to an extent sufficient to dis- 
pel the water which it contains, would lose any of 
its good qualities as a manure? If none of its 
good qualities would be lost by being thus heated, it 
would be an immense saving of labor to reduce it 
to a powder by this means, over the mode just al- 
luded to. 

That sulphate of lime or gypsum is a valuable 
manure, is generally admitted, particularly on clo- 
verand grasses, and I think, also on corn, as by 
examination, it will be found to exist in the stalk, 
and to a large extent, in the’cob of corn. In cases 
where it has been applied without any apparent 
benefit, the probability is, that there was a suffi- 
cient portion of it already existing in the soil, it 
being contained in the dung of all animals fed on 
grass, and consequently, furnished by the manure 
in the common course of cultivation. The diffi- 
culty, in ordinary cases, of getting it reduced toa 
powder, deters many from availing themselves of 
the important benefits usually resulting from its 
use. 

A. N. 


[The remarks made previously at page 603, in re- 
gard to the effect of heat on gypsum will serve in part 
to answer the inquiry presented in the foregoing letter, 
since received. A redheat will not affect the chemical 
union of the sulphuric acid and lime, and will serve 
only to drive off the water, which forms the third com- 
ponent partof gypsum. A much lower degree of heat 
will dispel the water either partially or totally, and so 
far affect the texture of the stone as to render its pul- 
verization comparatively easy. It is a very important 
question, which could soon be solved by careful ex- 
periments, whether burning lessens the fertilizing 
power of this substance—important, not only to save 
labor, if it is not thus injured, but to avoid being cheat- 
ed by gypsum being burnt by salesmen, if that mode 





and in one instance, (that of the deep well I have 


‘of reducing it is indeed injurious. We again request 
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attention to this question, and from chemists, as well 
as from practical farmers. 

In the remarks just referred to, we stated from mem- 
ory only, that gypsum was soluble in about 600 times 
its quantity of water. Davy and Cleaveland, both 
state the quantity to be 500, and Thomson, 460 times 
the quantity of gypsum dissolved—cold water being 
always understood. 

A statement of the component parts may be new 
and useful to many readers. Sulphate of lime, or 
gypsum in a perfectly pure state, consists of the fol- 
lowing proportions : 

Sul. acid. Lime. Water. Parts of 

According to Gypsum. 
Davy, - - - - 7% 55 34 make 164 
Thomson, - - - 100 72.41 55.8 228.21 
Bergman, (quoted 

by Cleaveland,) 46 32 22 100 


According to all of these authorities, it will be seen 
that the lime is less than one-third of the whole quan- 
tity of gypsum, and considerably less than the amount 
of sulphuric acid with which it is combined. 

As presented by nature, the purest gypsum is seldom 
free from some small contaminations of carbonate of 
lime, alumine, silex, and oxide of iron—and these 


monly used as manure—though not to so great an ex- 
tent as to have any considerable effect in lessening its 
strength—or affecting the value of the stone, unless by | 





rendering it more difficult to be pulverized. The fo- 
reign substances in the gypsum of commerce, (the’ 
carbonate of lime especially) often serve to render it | 
a better cement after calcination—as a proportion of | 
quicklime is necessary for this purpose. 


The last No. (for October 1834,) of the Annales de 
UV Agriculture Francaise, which has been received since | 
the foregoing remarks were in type, contains a pas- 
sage which shows that the effect of burning gypsum to 
reduce it for manure, has engaged attention in France 
—where however, the manure operates much less 
powerfully than in the United States. One of the 
premiums offered by the Société royale et centrale d’ag- 
riculiure du departement de la Seine-Inferieure, for the 
year 1836, is the following: 

‘To determine the best method, and the time most; 
favorable for plastering clovers and plants for forage, 
and under what circumstances the preference ought 
to be givento plaster burnt, or plaster not burnt. The 


prize will consist of a medal of gold, of the value of 
150 francs.” 


[It is altogether unknown to us who is the author of 
the following concise review—but he is evidently one 
whose modes of thinking and of investigation are such, 
that his approbation must be highly prized where be- 
stowed, and his strictures allowed their full and proper 
weight. Itis not only for these reasons that the arti- 
cle is here republished, but because the reviewer has 
directed his readers’ attention particularly to some of 
the novel positions in the Essay, which, if true, cer- 
tainly are of high importance, and whichif unfounded, 





may be, and ought to be, overthrown. ] 


te 
From the Genesee F 


armer, 
“ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANUREs.” 


This is the title of a duodecimo volume of 249 
pages, published more than two years ago, jv 
Edmund Ruflin, editor of the Farmers’ Revintc. 
in Virginia. It is more particularly designed for 
the Tertiary Formation of the maritime states: but 
we have no hesitation in saying that it ought to be 
read by every farmer who wishes to understand 
the nature of manures, and to know how to apply 
them to the best advantage. It is an original 
work of great merit. The author is nota ni 
theorist, proposing plans for others to follow; but a 
practical farmer who has thoroughly inquired into 
the causes of the sterility that has long overspread 
the tide-water districts; and who has led the way 
in a course of improvements which must material. 
ly change the condition of that country, 

His chemical experiments on various soils haye 
produced some very unexpected and surprisingre- 
sults. For instance: he finds a total absence of 
calcareous earth in all their poor soils, and also in 
many rich soils: and it is particularly worthy of 
notice that some of these specimens were obtained 
in the near vicinity of limestone rocks. Our au- 
thor says, “before the first of these trials was 
made, | supposed (as probably most other persons 
do) that limestone soil was necessarily calcareous,* 
and in a high degree.” His experiments have 
shown however, that this is a mistaken notion. 
One sample was taken from a piece of land so 
rocky with limestone as to be unfit for the plough, 
and yet one thousand grains of the soil yielded 
only one grain of calcareousearth. Various other 


| specimens have shown a total destitution. Brown 


loam from the Sweet Spring Valley, remarkable for 
its extraordinary productiveness and durability, 
which must have been often covered and saturated 
with mineral waters holding lime in solution— 
yielded not a particle of calcareous earth. The 
same result was obtained from various soils, some 
lying on the surface of limestone; others taken 
from between masses of that rock; and our author 
after detailing the particulars, remarks: “thus it 
appears that of nineteen specimens of soils, only 
four contained caleareous earth, and three of these 
in exceedingly small proportions. It should be re- 
marked that all these were selected from situations 
which from their proximity to calcareous rock, or 
exposure to calcareous waters, were supposed 
most likely to present highly calcareous soils. Il 
five hundred specimens had been taken without 
choice, from what are commonly called limestone 
soils, the analysis of that whole number would be 
less likely to show calcareous earth, than the fore- 
going short list.” 

We confess these results were new to us; and 
our curiosity was excited to ascertain if the rich 
limestone lands of the Genesee country were 1! 
the same condition. On selecting specimens irom 
an old field, at the different depths of four and se- 
ven inches, which we should not hesitate to call 


-_-- 





* The term “calcareous” should be limited and fr? 
stricted to carbonate of lime, lexicographers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We are supported on this 
point by mineralogists who know the importance of 
precision in language, and who use the terms ealea- 
reous alabaster and gypseous alabaster, altoough the 
base of each mineral is lime.—Gen. Far. 
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alimestone soil, to our surprise, these specimens 
when ireated with muriatic acid, gave no indica- 
{ion of calcareous earth; and on procuring others 
fom a dark rich loam amongst broken limestone 
partly disintegrated, the effervescence was but 
barely visible. On digging down into the subsoil 
however, and subjecting a specimen to the same 
treatment, the carbonic acid foamed in the glass. 
We are therefore prepared to adopt the conclusion 
of our author, that caleareous matter when mixed 
with the soil, soon becomes converted into the 
oxalate of lime* and the unchanged state oi that 
subsoil, from not having been penetrated by the 
vevetable acids, may be offered as additional evi- 
dence. 

He has not lefi this opinion however, unsupport- 
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our reach—still it is possible to show reasons why 
gypsum cannot act on many situations, where all 
experience has proved it tobe worthless. If this 
only can be satisfactorily explained, it will remove 
much of the uncertainty as to the eflects to be ex- 
pected: and the farmer may thence learn on what 


soils he may hope for benefit from this manure— 
on what it will certainly be thrown away—and by 


what means the circumstances adverse to its ac- 
tion may be removed, and its eflicacy thereby se- 
cured. ‘This is the explanation that I shall at- 
tempt. 

“li the vegetable acid, which I suppose to exist 
in what I have called acid soils, is not the oxalic, 
(which is the particular acid in sorrel,) at least 
every vegetable acid, being composed of diflerent 


edby direct experiments. ‘To an acid soil, full of'| proportions of the same elements, may  easil 


vegetable matter, he applied fossil shells at such a 
known and heavy rate as would have given to the 
soil (by calculation) atleast three per cent. of cal- 
careous earth to the depth of fiveinches. Atterthe 
field had been cultivated six years, the soil was 
examined; and in the first experiment 1000 grains 
only vielded eight of calcareous matter; the second 


} 


experiment only seven grains; and in the third, | 


1500 grains produced seventeen and a half. "The 


average is thus considerably less than one per cent.; | 


and shows that more than two per cent. of calca- 
reous matter had undergone a new combina- 
tion. ; 


‘substances, on their rmaeeting in soils. 


change to any other, and all to the oxalic ak 
This, of all bodies known by chemists, has the 
strongest attraction for lime, and will take it from 
any other acid which was before combined with it 
—uand for that purpose, the oxalie acid will let go 
any other earth or metal, which it had before held 
incombination. Let us then observe what would 
be the effect of the known chemical! action of these 
If oxalic 
acid was produced in any soil, its immediate effect 
would be to unite withits proper proportion of lime, 


if enough was in the soil in any combination what- 


lever. 


If the lime was in such small quantity as 


As asample of our author’s manner of treating | to leave an excess of oxalic acid, that excess would 
a subject, we select a “Note” in the appendix on | seize on the other substances in the soil, in the or- 
the application of gypsum. Inthe lower parts of'| der of their mutual attractive force; and one or 
Pennsylvania, liming has been found to insure the | more of such substances are always present, as 
ellicacy of that wonderful manure; and some of Magnesia, or more certainly, iron and alumina. 


our readers may recollect that our correspondent 
J. Spicer (Vol. 2, p. 165,) has derived great bene- 
fitfrom mixing ashes with it before sowing. How 


} r 


‘The soil then would not only contain some propor- 
tion of the oxalate of lime, but also the oxalate of 
‘either one or more of the other substances named. 


these operate, we think the “Note” (which follows) ; Let us suppose gypsum to be applied to this soil. 


will satisfactorily explain. 


“I do not pretend to explain the mode of opera- 
tion by which gypsum produces its almost magic 
benefits: it woald be equally hopeless and ridicu- 
lous for one having so little knowledge of the suc- 
cessful practice, to attempt an explanation, in 
which so many good chemists, and agriculturists 
both scientific and practical, have completely fail- 
ed. There is no operation of nature heretofore 
less understood, or of’ which the cause, or agent, 
seems so totally disproportioned to the effect, as the 
thormous increase of vegetable growth from a 
very small quantity of gypsum, in circumstances 
favorable to itsaction. All other known manures, 
Whatever may be the nature of their action, re- 
(uire to be applied in quantities, very far exceed- 
ing any bulk of’ crop expected from theiruse. But 
one bushel of gypsum, spread over an acre of 
land fit for its action, may add more than twenty 
limes its own weight to a single crop of clover. 

_ “However wonderful and inscrutable the fertil- 
izing power of this manure may be, and admitting 
its Cause as yet to be hidden, and entirely beyond 


eee 





“This accords with the assertion of the Earl of 
Dundonald in his Connexion of Agriculture and Chem- 
‘try: “Much of the oxalate of lime will be formed b 
adding calcareous matter to ground abounding wit 
Plants of sorrel or other vegetables containing the 
‘orreline or oxalic acid.” He has referred to no ex- 
periments however, in proofof this opinion. GEN. Far. 


Vou. 11—46 


This substance, (sulphate of lime) is composed of 
sulphuric acid and lime. Itis applied in a finely 
‘pulverized state, and in quantities from half a 
Saal to two bushels the acre—generally’ not 
more than one bushel. As soon as the earth is 
made wet enough for any chemical decomposition 
to take place, the oxalic acid must let go its base of 
iron, or alumina, and seize upon and combine with 
the lime that formed an ingredient of the gypsum. 
The sulphuric acid leli free, will combine with the 
iron, or the alumina of the soil, forming copperas 
in the one case, and alum in the other. Zhe gyp- 
sum no longer exists—and surely no more satisfac- 
tory reason can be given why no effect from it 
should follow. 'Thedecomposition of the gypsum 
has served to form two or perhaps three other sub- 
stances. Oneof them, oxalate of lime, I suppose 
to be highly valuable as manure: but the very 
small quantity that could be formed out of one or 
even two bushels of gypsum, could have no more 
visible effect on a whole acre, than that small 
quantity of calcareous earth, or farm-yard manure. 
The other substance certainly formed, copperas, is 
known to be a poison to al and to plants—and 
alum, of which the formation would be doubtful, I 
believe is also hurtful. In such small quantities, 
however, the poison would be as little perceptible 
as the manure—and no apparent eflect whatever 
could foliow such an application of gypsum to an 
acid soil. So small a proportion of oxalic acid, or 
any oxalate other than of lime, would suffice to 
decompose and destroy the gypsum, that it would 
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not amount to one part in twenty thousand of the | and acquired disposition, that if I had determined t, 


soil. 


acid soils, when applied in large quantities for the | 
space, is equally well explained by the same theo- | 
ry. If «handful, or evena spoonful of gypsum is | 
put on a space of six inches square, it would so | 
much exceed in proportion all the oxalic acid that | 
could speedily come in contact with it, that all | 
would not be decomposed—and the part that con- 
tinued to be gypsum, would show its peculiar pow- 
ers perhaps long enough to improve one crop. But 
as tillage scattered these little collections more 
equally over the whole space—or even as repeat- 
ed soaking rains allowed the extension of the at- 
tractive powers—applications like these would also 
be destroyed, aliera very short-lived and limited 
action. 

“Soils that are naturally calcareous, cannot con- 
tain oxalic acid combined with any other base than 
lime. Hence, gypsum applied there, continues 
to be gypsum—and exerisits great fertilizing pow- 
er as in the counties of Loudoun and Frederick. But 
even on those most suitable soils, this manureis said 
not to be certain and uniform in its effects—and of 
course more certain results are not to be looked for 
with us. I have not undertaken to explain its oc- 
casional failures any more than its general success, 
on the lands where it is profitably used—but onl 
why it cannot act at all, on lands of a different 
kind. 

“The same chemical action being supposed, ex- 
plains why the power of profiting by gypsum 
should be awakened on acid soils after making 
them calcareous—and why that manure should 
seldom fail, when applied mixed with very large 
quantities of calcareous earth.” 


For the Farmers’ Register. * 


A NEW MODE OF CULTIVATING CORN MIXED 
WITH OTHER CROPS. 


For several years T have practised a plan of sa- 
ving my corn crop, in the execution of which, I 
consider myself much benefited, viz. in diminishing 
the labor usually bestowed in preserving that im- 
portant crop, securing a large mass of excellent 
forage that would otherwise be lost, and providing 
the means of making a mass of valuable manure, 
(*‘Arator’s” gold dust, and [ find by experience, 
mine also)—and as you invite communications on 
agricultural operations, [ will give you the detail. 
In addition, by my mode of cultivating my land, 
1 find that my grain is much superior to my neigh- 
bors, who follow the old beaten tract, “the good 
old way.” 

Previous to commencing the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, I took a course which common sense would 
dictate in all human pursuits: I read all [ could on 
the subject—reflected much—and observed the 
practice of practical men, and especially endeavor- 
ing to obtain from them the why and wherefore of 
all their operations. I pursued the cultivation of 
the earth because I delighted in it—and conse- 
quently I rarely “called on my man Tom,” but 





became the “man Tom” myself, and directed and 
superintended all the operations of my farm—and | 
among other notions I took up, there was this one, | 
that the man appeared to me ridiculously inconsist- 
ent who would follow one pursuit, and try to excel 
in another: and in addition, such is my natural | 


| follow picking up old,rags, I would try to excel in j 
“Why gypsum sometimes acts as a manure on | 


I had but little business at the store, less at the 
tavern or grog shop—and at elections I went mere. 
ly to give my vote. My farm was and js the 
place that “gives me plenty to do.” and to it] 
gave my time—my bodily and mental exertions 
principally. 

At an early day I adopted as an axiom, that |g. 
bor wisely directed, would endeavor to secure the 
best possible return from the earth, for that be. 
stowed on it, and that any mode of cultivating the 
soil which eventuated in its depreciation, was, and 
should be with me, inadmissible; and if f could 
not succeed in a mode of cultivation that woul 
yield me money-making crops, and permit my lan 
to be advancing in fertility, I would abandon the 
pursuit. Fortunately for me, a little arithmetica| 
adding and subtracting, made it perfectly evident 
that however extravagant the interest I might i 
getting for the use of capital, yet if that capital 
was annually depreciating, it was a wretched bu- 
siness. 

Afier forming this opinion, I need hardly add 
that it was determined by every means in my 
power, to get into a most efficient manuring sys- 
tem, combining every possible economy and con- 
venience. I bought some good cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and goats, and found that by a judicious manage- 
ment of them they became a source of profit, and 
above all, they secured to me the basis of an accu- 
mulation of manure. Adopting also a rotation 
system, I found it added prodigiously to my means 
for the improvement of my land, and siock, and 
manure. ‘To preserve in the best manner, every 
thing that had the semblance of what is called 
“ruflage,” (or offal matters of the farm) conse- 
quently became a desideratum, and here I put into 
full operation what is usually termed economy. 

You could just as soon have found a large full 
ear of corn lying on the ground around my barn 
or stables, as a shuck, and equally would you be 
puzzled to find a corn stalk in my field. ‘Save 
all,” was my motto. Following up this theucy, 
I coon had Moons heaps of manure, and had the 
ane agy of realizing my productive system of hus- 

andry. ‘To arrive at that part of my theory, viz: 
that the mode of cultivating any given quantity ol 
land that secured to the cultivator the greatest 
return for the labor bestowed, that the same quan- 
tity of land could be made to yield, was the one 
that sound wisdom would pursue—and certaiuly 
the one most profitable. TI soon found that a cor- 
rect system of mixed crops must be resorted to— 
and to make this mixture judiciously, was an im- 
portant item in my agricultural course; and to se- 
cure the heavy crops or large returns for the labot 
bestowed, that I had anticipated, I had previously 
settled that manure must be given to aid in the 
production of this mixed cropping, as also to se- 
cure another of the two great objects which I kept 
steadily in view, viz: the improvement of the soll. 
On every view I took of the subject, I was aiways 
brought back to this point, and a complete manut- 
ing system presented itself uniformly as the key 
to all successfull agricultural pursuit. In the lan- 
guage of that book which contains so many admi- 
rable maxims for the wise direction of human lie, 
I went into a system of making manure “with all 
my might.” 

In my rotation cropping system, I manure only 
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for the corn crops, and for this one with long slight- 
: fermented, or rather decomposed manure, but 
heavily. Uff can get the vegetable substances 
which principally enter into the composition of my 
manure heap, well saturated with the liquid pro- 
duced by the animal excrement, and plenty of it 
into the soil, well turned under before any evapo- 
ration can take place, all with me is well—no al- 
ter-cultivation of that crop brings it to the surface 
during thatseason. Pursuing the same system, I 
have each year one shilt resting, after which year 
of rest, this field, going through the following 
course, has to work out my corn crop. During 
that year nothing goes on this field—it is a posi- 
tive rest: and from the quantity of vegetable 
matter Which grows on it, and which ultimately 
goes into the soil, it is also a year of restoration. 


* My corn field this year, 1834, was ploughed | 


jeepin September 1833, and the mass of vege- 
table matter then found on it well turned under, 
and rye sown on and harrowed in—the harrow 
going with the furrow—half a bushel of seed to 
the acre. 
young hogs, and sows with pigs, and calves, and 
afew milch cows, from the 15th of November to 
the Lith of phat af when every thing was re- 
moved from the field. On the first day of April 
the rye was sufficiently rank, and was well turned 
in; an honest manuring from my dung-stead hav- 
ing been spread on it previously, and on which 
also was put a decent coat of swamp mud—and 
well turned under; which last operation, from the 
previous management, was not hard to eflect. 

In spreading the manure at this period, the rank 
rye was pressed down, and with a well construct- 
ed barshare plough, was easily turned under as 
deep as required. A coat of lime was now given, 
and which was mixed with the soil by a short 
wooden tooth harrow—the harrow going with the 
furrow that turned under the manure, and which 
prepared the field for being laid off in straight 
tows, at five feet by three, running tke three feet 
lurrows first, just sufficiently deep to mark the 
ground, and not disturb the manure—the five feet 
lurrow running with those that put under the ma- 
nure, and as deep made with a half-shovel to 
receive the seed. In dropping the seed, it was 
done with care, so as to have the grains as near! 
as possible in a row; and with little care after 
thinning, and permitting only the two best plants 
out of the three dropped to stand, made the after 
plough cultivation easy and convenient, the plough- 
man being enabled, without danger, to run close 
tothe stalk, saving much hoe labor. After the 
corn was planted, (indeed while planting) a fur- 
tow was run in the middle of the rows, into which 
over one-half of the field rice was dropped thick 
in the drill, the other half retained for peas to be 

niled in the same way. The corn and rice were 
covered with a small board, attached to a light 
Scooter plough stock. On the first ploughing of 
te corn, and which was equally a ploughing of 
the rice, and the dressing that followed with the 
oe, the earth was slightly drawn on the three 
leet intervals between the hills of corn, on two 
‘weet potato sets, the red or bunch (the latter 
preferred on account of their having almost no 
‘ine) dropped and covered. In the hill of corn, 
one pindar (pea nut or ground pea) was dropped, 
‘nd covered also. After drilling the balance of 

# field, between the rows of corn, in peas, my 


The rye gave mea fine bite for my | 


| planting was now finished. It will now be seen, 
that I had nearly two and a half feet to plough in, 
wv rather stir the ground in, between the rows of 
corn and rice, and corn and peas, one way of 
the field. 

To prevent premature alarm to your readers, 

permit me here to say, that my security for suc- 
cess in all those plantings, was the after mode of 
managing the corn—and which, I think, com- 
pletely exhibits the value of this mode of culti- 
vating land. Here I will anticipate another dif- 
ficulty with some, viz. the prodigious trouble and 
labor I was at, in my manuring for this crop; by 
assuring them, in time, that this manuring was to 
serve three more years of heavy crops in my ro- 
tation system, and for that purpose was found 
ample. 
The ground was well tended—the potatoes 
grew sufficiently until the corn was removed; the 
‘rice also; the pindars and peas were at home. 
|The ground now easy to plough, or rather stir, 
‘(for with me no turning up or over in the hot 
blazing sun season) from previous management, 
was stirred with small brisk walking mules, and 
careful ploughers, before each of whom, a _pre- 
mium for excellence of execution was held up. 
The hoe hands had the same inducement. The 
mules were well taken care of, each one and his 
driver being bound together by the strongest ties 
of interest—every thing, as well as the ground, 
was stimulated to struggle for success. In tending, 
the Scooter was the only plough used. 

As soon as the first two or three blades on the 
corn seemed to invite the hand of economy to 
save, I went through the field and stripped and 
brought them home, throwing them in bulk under 
a large shed, turning twice over, and in a few 
days packing away, sprinkling with salt while 
stowing away. About the time that I found the 
balance of the blades inviting to a pulling, the 
shuck on the corn assumed a yellow appearance 
and the corn itself had become pretty hard, and i 
now prepared by one coup de main to “save all”?— 
and this I eflected as follows. Four strong hands 
cut the stalk at the ground, each taking two rows, 
and laying down, evenly, as cut, (viz. the butts;) 
on going through, they hung their knives in 
the scabbard, each man gathering his two rows, 
and placing in heaps along the centre row. About 
as fast as this was eflected, a wagon with low 
wheels, and long coupled, on which was a frame 
fitted for the purpose, passing along, taking up the 
corn, and laying it carefully on the butts together 
each layer, and passed to the barn lot, which 
was well ploughed up, and where the corn was 
put in shocks, shoving the butts into the soft 
cvround while stacking, spreading well at the bot- 
tom, putting the stalks of about sixteen to twenty 
hills to the shock—and let stand ten days to cure. 
These small shocks, or stacks, were tied at the top 
by a wisp of rye straw. ‘This business, as also 
the cutting, was not arrested by a moderate rain— 
if any thing, from experience, the lacter preferred. 

As soon as the field was thus cleared, lL pro- 
ceeded with the Scooter and hoe, and left it in 
fine order, giving all a last dressing—after which, 
all the remaining crops grew off rapidly. My 
corn was admirable, say fifty-two bushels to the 
acre. By the removal of the corn, the remaining 
| articles had full and fair play, and as much room 
,as they required, on such land as they were now 
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found in. It must also be recollected, that about 
the time the corn was removed, was the usual 
time for potatoes and rice to grow off, as also the 
peacrop. The rice was cut in the usual time: it 
could not have been exceeded—having so much 
room after the corn was taken off, forty some odd 
bushels of shell rice were made to the acre. The 
potato hills universally cracked open—they were 
superier, and the pindars as usual. The bunch 
and red potato, produced by this mode of manage- 
ment, remarkably well, filling the ground around 
the hill, and finding the earth containing so much 
food for their roots, they spread astonishingly. 
There appears to be no interference between the 
pea aie potato vines, judging from production, 
although such near neighbors. Better peas or 
rice I never made by any other mode of planting. 
The pea crop I save by pulling up the vines, amd 
curing in the fields, carrying home and putting in 
rail pens, sprinkling with salt as packing away— 
a good floor to the pens preserves the salt. 

‘he prodigious advantage I derive from the 
stalks of corn saved in this way, as also theshuck, 
will be best understood by a communication in the 
Baltimore Farmer, to which I beg leave to refer, 
and which use of those parts of the corn crop 
amply compensates for a little shrinkage in the 
grain, if any. ‘The manure heap fully settles the 
account, as also some fine steers, sold annually in 
the form of work oxen, a few pair of which 1 
have trained to labor on arriving at the age of two 
years, and which article of sale I find goes off 
readily. ‘The mass of offal I have from a twenty 
acre feld, planted and tended in this way, is in- 
credible, in stalks, shucks, fodder, peas, and pea 
vines, rice straw, and lastly, potato vines—and 
each, saved in my way, of superior quality. In 
addition, the advantage to the soil of being so 
much shaded during the intense summer heat, 
and the return of the pindar vines, and the rice 
stubble, and potato vines, if not cut up and’ car- 
ried home and fed away. The potatoes I dig up 
with a three pronged hoe fork, carry home and 
feed away to my fattening hogs, who are by this 
time in a dung-stead of their own, yielding, by 
being well littered, a rich contribution of the “gold 
dust.” The pindars, and balance of the potato 
roots, go to the sows with pigs, young hogs, &c. 
—if a mast year, putting them in at night and 
out in the morning—if no mast, putting them in 
all day, and penning on plenty of leaf litter during 
the night, and which makes them count some- 
thing in the way of the next crop. 

My corn remains ten or twelve days in shock, 
then stowed away under sheds, in barns, &c. 
For the after management, I beg leave to refer to 
the paper before alluded to. 

[t is on the succeeding crop, that my trouble, as 
it is called, will show itself, and which you can 
have if desired, from 


AGRICOLA. 


Clarke County, Alabama. 


COST OF A YEAR’S WORK IN USING WATER- 
BORNE MARL—SAVING CORN FODDER. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Charles City County, Feb. 4th, 1835. 


_ Thave delayed much longer than I intended, 
in giving you an estimate of my last year’s work 
in the transportation of marl. The ‘pressure of 





——— 


eaieiesce 


business which is usual with me at the commenop. 
ment of every year, must be my apology. : 
Our work began on, or about, the 25h of 
March, and ended on the 24th December, a period 
of eight months. The labor employed was th, 
same as the preceding year* two men and a boy. 
with the exception of the first two months, whéy, 
the assistance of the boy was unavoidably wi). 
drawn. The wages of the men were eight do}. 
lars per month, and the boy’s three dollars ay 
fity cents. The quantity of marl transported was 
seventeen thousand bushels. Our business was 
necessarily suspended for twenty days in repair. 
ing our frail bark, in the month of October. The 
distance is fifteen miles. I shall not attempt to 
give any estimate of the expense of hauling trom 
my landing, and scattering the marl, as you have 
it already at hand, and can easily add it if you 
think it necessary. ; 
To hire of laborers, - - 
Food for laborers, 
Repairs of’ vessel, - - 
Interest on first cost and fixtures, 


$152 50 
60 
40 
18 


&270 50 


$272 272 


iv 


By 17000 bushels of mar! 
at 1 5, cents per bushel, 


—_—_—— 


1 50 


Thus showing that the expense of transportation 
alone falls under one cent and_ six-tenths per 
bushel. It seems to me wonderful, that so much 
preference should be given to oyster shells, by 
those convenient to water. I have used both, and 
ereatly prefer the marl; first as being the cheapest 
—and secondly, as yielding a more immediate 
return for the labor, which is one of the most 
desirable objects to be attained in all improvement. 
I am still laboring under great disadvantage in 
regard to the.landing of the marl on my shore. 
Nearly one-third of each load requires to be shilt- 
ed to a smaller vessel, to enable the larger one to 
reach the wharf with the remainder, which still 
convinces me that the digging and water carriage 
could be reduced, under more favorable circum- 
stances, to one cent per bushel. 

I made an experiment the last fall, the future 
usefulness of which I hope to see realized. In- 
stead of’ stripping the corn blades from the stalk 
as usual, I had the whole plant cut up and cured 
in the Pennsylvania style. I am so much pleased 


‘at the result; that Iam inclined to think, I shal! 


not waste a month in every year, as heretofore, 10 
gathering and securing fodder. 'To enable those 
who may be willing to try the experiment, | 
would recommend them to put their meadow lands 
in herds grass, by way of getting ready. Each 
hand is supplied ‘with a long knife or blade, (@ 
piece of scythe blade answers well) having 
convenient handle, with which he cuts the stalk 
about eighteen inches or two feet from the ground; 
thus leaving the heaviest part of the stalk to be 
chopped down immediately after, and turned - 
during the seeding of the grain. As soon as the 
latter operation is over, the corn is husked in the 
field, and taken to the crib, which should be di- 
vided into two or more apartments, after the mall- 
ner of your corn-pen, as described at page 50, 


—— a 


*See page 567, Vol. I. Farmers’ Register. 
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of Vol. I. So soon as this is over, the stalks are 
stacked as our tops are usually, and afford fine food 
fr horses and cattle of every description. 

| have lately learned from a gentleman of great 
experience, that one hundred pounds per day is a 
ir average for a hand’s work in pulling fodder. 
(‘an this sacrifice of labor-be much longer borne 
on an empoverished soil? I shall hope not. 


Cc. H. MINGE. 





[The foregoing letter contains the writer’s second 
year’s experience of the cost of transporting marl 
hy water, and may be considered a continuation of 
a former communication on the same subject, which 
was published in Vol. I. at page 567, to which the 
reader is referred for the full grounds of the esti- 
mate of expense. According to that estimate, the 
carting of these 17,000 bushels of marl from the land- 
ing to the field, (1000 yards) and spreading would 
amount to $110 28—to which add the cost above stated 
for digging and water carriage $270 50, and it ap- 
pears that the total cost was $380 78, or not quite 2} 
cents the bushel. These facts well deserve the atten- 
tion of all land-holders on navigable water, who have 
not marl on their own farms.] 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CALCAREOUS REGION 
OF ALABAMA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Greene County, ( dla.,) Jan. 27th, 1835. 


* #* * I have had it in contempla- 
tion for some time to send you some of the differ- 
ent varieties of prairie soil for analysis: I will do 
so, if agreeable to your wishes. It is no doubt 
composed almost entirely of marl, and is a soil svi | 
generis. It is formed apparently by the decomposi- | 
tion of marine shells—but the fossi! remains of'some | 
antediluvian animals of immense size are also 
found in it. There are some fossil remains in 
Clarke county of an animal whose vertebree are 
said to be as largeas a dinner plate, and have been 
used by the inhabitants as fire-dogs. Almost the 
whole skeleton, [ was informed lately, was. still 
lying on the surface of the earth where the animal 
perished; but I have been unable as yet to procure 
any specimens of it. ‘The prairie soil is invaria- 
bly based on rotten Jime-stone rock, which is sel- 
dom more than ten feet under the surface, and 
sometimes is not as many inches. It has been 
perforated to the depth of seven hundred feet for 
water, and sometimes without success even at 
that depth; but it is invariably mixed with shells. 
Ithas aregular dip from Erie to the neighborhood 
of Linden in Marengo, of about twenty-five feet 
tothe mile. Where the rock is perforated, the wa- 
ter frequently runs out above the surface of the 
earth, and sometimes continues to do so, even as 
high as twenty feet. The water is not generally 
pleasant to those unaccustomed to its use, and 
sometimes is highly impregnated with sulphur. 
Small bails of the sulphuret of iron are frequently 
found near the surface and among the rock. Entire 
strata of'shells sometimes alternate with the rock, as 
may be seen in the rock bluffs on the rivers. Near 
the surface the rock is entirely free from grit; but 
the lowest stratum isa very hard sand-stone which 
the borers have to drill, as an auger will make no 








impression upon it. When dug up and exposed 








to the atmosphere the lime-stone readily decom- 
poses and forms a good soil. If kept, however, for 
some time under a shelter, it becomes hard, and 
blocks sawed out when it is soft, are sometimes 
used to build houses and chimneys. It is unfit for 
the kiln, and will not burn to lime, except a varie- 
ty which lies in detached pieces on the surface, 
and is perforated with many small holes. 

The soil of the prairies improves by cultivation, 
and a small quantity of manure increases the pro- 
duct astonishingly, the effects remaining visible 
for along time afterwards. It is not very well 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton without some 
vegetable manure, except where it is timbered, 
as the lime causes the plant to rust, and shed its 
leaves and bolls before they come to maturity. 
Any grain will grow well on the open prairie; but 
it seems peculiarly adapted tothe growthof Indian 
corn, oats, and barley. When wet, the soil is as 
soft and muddy as a bed of mortar, and the roads 
become, in many places, entirely impassable. 
When dry, they are very hard, but never dusty. 
As might be presumed from the nature of the soil, 
it requires very little rain to perfect the crops on it. 
If broken early and deep, Indian corn will mature 
without any, and never twists, (from drought, ) 
even when it has no rain on it from the timg of 
coming up. Rains however, increase the crops 
very much, as well as on other lands. 

The prairie soils are remarkable for health, the 
lime seeming to correct all noxious effluvia from 
animal and vegetable remains. ‘The inhabitants 
enjoy a singular exemption from intermittent and 
bilious fevers, even when the people on the sur- 
rounding sandy soils, particularly on the rivers, suf- 
ferseverely. The summer and fall months are 
much tke healthiest. There are no springs, pro- 
perly so called, in the prairies, and the water 
courses, (which are fed by seeps,) dry up in the 
fall: hence the necessity of boring. 

The limit of my paper prevents my saying 
more, and indeed, I only intended making two or 
three observations when I commenced. If you 
wish, however, I will send you some of the dif- 
ferent varieties of soil, if you will give us the anal- 
ysis. We might perhaps, better understand the 
modus operandi, 

ROBERT W. WITHERS. 


[The specimens of the prairie soils, offered by our 
correspondent will be very acceptable, as will any 
other specimens from dry prairies remarkable for fer- 
tility, or the reverse, in all the western and south- 
western states. A request for this has already been 
made in this work, (page 455, No. 7,) and it is suf- 
ficient here to refer to the directions there given for se- 
lecting and transmitting the specimens. Particular 
and exact descriptions should accompany them, or the 
specimens will be of little value or interest.]} 


LARGE PRODUCTS OF CORN. 


[The letter of Mr. Coleman, which is referred to 
below, has already been inserted at length in the Farm- 
ers’ Register—at page 359, vol. I.] 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

We agriculturists are, in general, the greatest 
gulls imaginable in regard to all spick-and-span 
new things—matters of which we have never 
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heard before, and upén which, therefore, we can } 
have no pretence to exercise our own ineffable | 
seli-conceit. At the same time, we of.en show | 
ourselves to be the vericst. infidels upon earth as | 
to every new thing affirmed of what we believe | 
that we understand very well, merely from hav- | 
ing been long accustomed to it. Our own com- | 
paratively limited experience is made the standard | 
of all that is knowable or attainable, in relation to. 
such matters. ‘Thus the owners and cultivators | 
of poor land, as most Virginia farmers are, wiil | 
generally be found—not only ignorant of what | 
actually can be produced by soils, either naturally | 
or artificially very fertile, but they are utterly in- | 
credulous when they hear of any crop which they 
themselves have been used to cultivate, being | 
elsewhere made to a far greater amount per acre, | 
than they have ever made, orseen others make. 
Of these general truths, I lately witnessed a | 
most striking exemplification. Happening to be 
in alarge company, and the conversation turning 
upon agricultural subjects, | ventured to state, upon 
such authority as I thought would not be question- 
ed—authority, in fact, that any court of law would 
have deemed sufficient, that a certain number of 
barrels of corn, far exceeding the average quanti- 
ty, had been made on a single acre of land, on the 
South Branch of the Potomac. The derisive 
stare of incredulity was plainly legible upon seve- 


my having heard what I stated, but these skepti- 
cal gentlemen evidently disbelieved the fact itself 
Indeed, one of the company commenced a calcu- 
lation, but soon stopped short, to prove that the 
quantity of corn said to have been produced by the 
acre, would have more thancovered the whole sur- 
fuce,.if the ears had been spread on it as close as 
they could be placed side by side, Now, nota 
shadow of doubt could have been either felt or ex- 
pressed by an individual of the company, (who 
were, most of them, farmers or planters,) had 
they given themselves the trouble to read the va- 
rious accounts which have been published from 
time to time, in all our agricultural papers through- 
out the country, and authenticated as satisfactorily 
as any ‘udicial record, that still larger quantities 
of corn have been made per acre, than the quanti- 
ty mentioned by me, which seemed to excite such 
unexpected incredulity. 

With a view to show that I have the requisite 
proofs to confirm my assertion, let me beg you to 
re-publish from the 15th volume of the American 


Farmer the following accounts of extraordinary 


crops of corn made in different parts of the Uni- 
ted States, in regard to which, all the facts seem to 
be just as well authenticated as that yow publish 
the Farmers’ Register. Besides curing, I hope, 
the skepticism of the gentlemen to whom I allude 
—who will probably see this statement, it may 
serve the still more valuable purpose of’ stimula- 
ting others to exert themselves in improving their 
corn-lands far beyond any degree of fertility which 
they have heretofore believed them capable of at- 
taining. 

In the 15th volume of the American Farmer, 
page 243, you will find the following facts copied 
from the ? fat York Farmer, to the editor of which 
they were communicated by a Mr, Henry Cole- 
man of Massachusetts. He says, “they were 
submitted to the most careful examination, and es- 
tablished by the fullest proof.” 








Sey 

“John Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J. produced 
on one acre 118 bushels, 2 quarts. Mr. §. wag 
confident he would have had considerably mere 
corn, had not his crop suffered very greatly by a 
thunder-storm, which laid the greater part oj ' 
down at the time the ears were setting. On this 
crop a bet of 50 guineas was pending. The mo. 
tives to exact measurement were such, therefore 
as to secure accuracy. This was some years since: 
the particular date I am not able to ascertain.” 

“Dr. Steele, of Saratoga, in giving an attested 
account of the crops of Earl Stimson, in 189] 
says, that he had eight acres of Indian corp, 
which yielded 112 bushels to the acre—s9g bush. 
els; ten do. do. 90 bushels to the acre—900 bush. 
els—(Meinoirs of the New York Agricultural 
Society, vol. IT. page 73.””) - 

“The following individuals applied to the Agii- 
cultural Society in Washington county, Pennsy|- 
vania, in October 1823, for premiums, with au- 
thenticated evidence of the quantity raised per 
acre on not less than five acres: Joseph Evans 
136 bushels; John Wolf, 127} do. do.; Samuel An. 
derson, 123 bushels, 12 quarts do.; Isaac Vanvo- 
kers, 120 do. do.; Isaac Buckingham, 118 bushels 
1 quart do.; James Clakey, 113 do. do.; Jesse 
tla 108 do. do.; De Gross Jennings, 120 do, 
0. 

“In the same year, the following individuals 
applied to the Alleghany county Agricultural So- 
ciety, for premiums on their crops: James Ander- 
son, of Ross township, 103 bushels, 17 quarts on 1 
acre; John Snyder of do. 103 do. per acre on five 
acres; John Irwin, of do. 105 bushels, 20 quarts 
peracre on four and three-quarter acres; Wil- 
liam McClure, 129 bushels per acre on five acres. 
—( Memoirs of Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
vo'", vi. page 228.””) 

“In 1822, J. & M. Pratt, of Easton, Madison 
county, New York, obtained from one acre, 172} 


bushels do. do, 161 do.—do. do. 161 do, In 1821 
the same gentlemen obtained from four acres 680 


bushels, or 170 tothe acre.” ‘Their crops were 


subjected to the particular examination of com- 
mittees for a premium: and they say they have no 
doubt of being able to raise 200 bushels per 
acre.” 

“In 1823, Benjamin Bartlett, of Easton, Madi- 
son county, N. Y., obtained from one acre, 174 
bushels. ‘The veracity of this gentleman is equal- 
ly unquestioned, and his too, was a premium 
crop. 

In 1831, Benjamin Butler, of Oxford, Che- 
nango county, N. Y., states that he raised 180 
bushels at 60 Ibs. to the bushel, or 140 bushels,at 56 
Ib. per bushel.—(New England Farmer for Nov. 
1831. 

F ‘teen other cases, all substantiated by evidence 
perfectly satisfactory, are stated by Mr. Coleman, 
of corn crops made in the cold, uncongenial climate 
of Massachusetts, from the year 1620 to 1831, 
where the produce per acre varied from 110 bush- 
els—the lowest, to I42 bushels—the highest 
quantity made. But if any of your readers shoul 
wish to see Mr. Coleman’s own statement, let him 
turn to the volume and page of the America 


Farmer to which I have referred. 


Now, I beg leave, to inquire—nay, to demand 
of our self-satisfied, opinionated Virginia farmers, 
why they cannot go and do likewise? Why they 
cannot, at least egval the crops of our eastern 8 
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ricultural brethren, who are so justly celebrated for | 


their industry and enterprise? Zhey have to con- | 
tend against the natural obstacles of a bad soil | 
and climate, unpropitious to the corn crop, which | 
is best adapted to a more southern Jatitude. JVe, | 
on the other hand, are blessed, both with a soil | 
and climate admirably suited to its growth and | 
productiveness. , Shall we then, neglect—nay, de- | 
spise these incalculable advantages? Shall we not | 
rather bend both body and mind to avai! ourselves | 
of them to their fullest extent? Shall we always 
content ourselves to be at the laboring oar) 
—to be common and inferior sailors, when we | 
might justly aspire tocommand the ship? Oh?) 
forbid it every feeling of allowable state-pride— 
every just estimate of the rank we southern ag- 
riculturists are entitled to hold, in our body po- 
litie. 

Pardon, my good sir, this slight exhibition of 
professional and state-partiality. Most persons 
will probably say, that the occasion did not justily 
it; that it is a hop, skip, and jump, kind of busi- 
ness. But there is no tracing the concentration of 
ideas in such desultory thinkers as myself: for I 
may address you at Shellbanks, and land you—if 
vou please to follow me—on the summit of Chim- 
boraco. Should your readers therefore, not be 
able to go along with me so far, as to attribute 
what I have written to an adequate cause, I shall 
reconcile myselfias well as I can, to their condem- 
nation of your friend and constant reader. 


J. M. G. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE HORSE RAKE. 


“The horse hay-rake was invented by a co- 
lored man who lived on Hempstead Plain, on 
Long Island. He died about the year 1821. It 
was introduced into Pennsylvania by Michael 
Newbold, of Oxford, Philadelphia county, about 
the year 1812, in consequence of the representa- 
tions of a Yankee pedlar, who instructed him how 
tomake one. His first rake was destroyed by a 
malicious person who feared its innovating effects 
onthe price of labor. ‘The original rake is pre- 
ferable to the patented one, except on smooth level 
ground. With us the horse rake is an indispen- 
sable implement, and has lessened the expense of 
hay-making one-third, and perhaps in some cases 
one-half.” 

Who can give us the name and history of' the 
original inventor of the horse rake? Whether he 
was black or white, bond or free, he ought to be 
known as a public benefactor. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Another month of comparative inactivity in the 
trade of Virginia has elapsed, taking previous 
years as a criterion. The navigation of our rivers 

as been a second time closed by ice, and even 
that of Chesapeake Bay was obsiructed. é; 
obacco is the only article of which the usual 


price has undergone little change: if any, it is in 
favor of the planter. 

The price of cotton has fluctuated a little. It 
advanced to 15 to 15}, and has declined to 14} to 
15} cents. The operations have been to a small 
extent, owing to the moderate supply, and to the 
holders requiring higher prices than can be real- 
ized in foreign markets. The receipts in the 
southern and western ports continue to exceed 
those of last season to a great extent. 

One heavy operation in city mills flour is re- 
pore say 15,000 bbls. ‘he market has not been 

risk. Cjty mills $55 to $53—country brand $4} 
to $43. 

‘The annual returns of the import and consump- 
tion of American products in Europe, seers 
among other, the following statements. 


Import and consumption of cottonin Great Britain. 


IMPORT. CONSUMPTION. 
U. States. All sorts. U. States. All sorts. 


1830 618,750 871,950 539,050 805,500 bales 
1821 608,750 905,200 618,600 881,500 « 
1832 628,850 901,700 630,250 877,800 * 
1833 657,750 933,100 655,750 899,100 “ 
1834 731,350 948,500 695,600 904,500 «“ 


Consumption of cotton in France. 


1830 250,800 << 
183] 243,900 *¢ 
1832 | 272,500 
1833 200,400 276,400 «“ 
1834 234,200 301,600 « 


Exhibiting an increase in both countries, and this 
increase is enhanced by the greater number of 
bales from the United States consumed each suc- 
cessive year, the weight of such being heavier 
than those from other countries. ‘Thus, if the 
bales are estimated to average 300 Ibs. each, the 
consumption in Great Britain would appear thus: 


In 1830 721,000 bales of 300 Ibs. 
1831 781,000 « ts 
1832 859,000 « 
1833 890,000“ «“ 
1834 972,000 « 6 


The stocks of tobacco remaining on hand in 
Great Britain and Ireland at the close of each year, 
are reported as follows: 


1829 36,500 hhds. —‘:1932 
1830 33,000 « 1833. 25,500 « 
1831 33,000 « 1834 26.400 « 


The quantity taken for consumption in each 
year varies so little as not to be worth notice, but 
it scarcely exceeds one-half of the smaller quan- 
tity above reported, and the remainder is re-ex- 
ported from England to other countries. 

What effect will be produced on commerce by 
the recent cessation of diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween this country and France, remains to be as- 
certained—but the immediate one 1s some decline 
in the price of cotton—probably of public stocks 
and of ships. 

It is decided that no addition will this year be 
made to the banking capital of Virginia. 


28,600 hhds. 





supply has been brought to market—but this is 
hot the season of the year for large receipts. The 


x. 
Feb. 24, 1835. 
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ON RAISING CEDARS FROM THE SEED, AND 
TRANSPLANTING THEM FOR HEDGES. 


[We annex below the extract referred to by our 
correspondent, and thank him for pointing out what 
we had forgotten, and still more for adding thereto his 
own experience on the subject.] 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Fayetteville N. C., Feb. 16th, 1835. 
y ’ ? 


Mr. S. Hobson (whose inquiries were made in 
your No. 9) will find in page 22 Vol. TIL. of 
the American Farmer, the mode of raisigg cedar 
hedges from the seed. I have followed the direc- 
tions given there with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. More than half the cedar berries prepared 
and planted agreeably to those instructions vege- 
tated and flourished well. 

[have not lost more than one tree in 50 by 
transplanting, unless the tops were cut off. In that 
case the trees die or decline so as to be of little ac- 
count: they will improve by severe trimming if 
the top is left perfect. 

I prefer a wet season in March or April for 
transplanting ever-greens, but have succeeded by 
taking proper pains at all seasons, except the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 

B. R. 
From the American Farmer. 





——<——=—== 


not, I think we should conclude that it is derived 
from the atmosphere like most other peculiarities 
found in vegetables—such as potash, sugar, lime. 
gvypsum, aroma, tannin, &e. 

~ It appears to me that plants derive these by the 
peculiar formation of their pores, in the same way 
that acrab apple stock is made to produce tho 
sweet pippin by grafting, but I may be mistaken 
and really wish for information. 

DUBIO. 





[The author of the work referred to above is both 
| willing and anxious to have the doctrine of the acidity 
of soils, as well as any other of his novel or doubtful 
positions, submitted to the test of the most rigorous 
scrutiny—and is ready to defend them, if necessary, 
or to yield to and abide by any just condemnation pro- 
nounced by those more enlightened by science, or by 
experimental knowledge. But it is unnecessary to 
reply to the doubts or objections of a writer on the 
properties of soils, who sets out with assuming that 
the lime and gypsum “found in vegetables” “are de- 
rived from the atmosphere.”’] 


REMARKS ON PUTRESCENT MANURES, AND 
THE OPINIONS OF J. B. ON THAT SUBJECT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 





Gather the berries in November or December. 
Rub off the skin and wash the kernels—rubbing 


February 14th, 1835. 





them well between the hands, so as to get off as 
much of the resinous substance as possible, then 
mix them with unslacked ashes, and let them re- 
main in the ashes for a fortnight; then plant them 
in drills as you would peas, and they will vegetate 
and come up the following spring; and being well 
nursed, they will in two years be fit to plant out 
in hedges—about the first of March is the proper 
time for planting thena—throw into the bottom of 
the trench, light rich earth, such as may be had 
from the surface of productive ground. 
ihe trees attain three feet high, you should begin 
to train the hedge—about the middle of summer, 
is a suitable time for this operation, and it ought 
to be carefully continued until the hedge is as high 
as you may desire ii—about seven feet high, and 
three and a half feet broad is sufficient. 

N. B. The better you cleanse the kernel, the 
more certainly the seed will vegetate—by proper 
care an excellent hedge may be expected in seven 
years which for beauty and durability, cannot be’ 
surpassed either by thorns or any other growth. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
SOUR SOTLS. 


Mr. Tucker—Are not Mr. Ruffin’s ideas about 
sour soil* more fanciful than true? I believe that 
we may analyze our soils as strictly as we please, 
und find nothing in them assimilating to oxalic 
acid. ‘That this acid exists in sorrel, and many 
other vegetables, I conceive is no proof’ that it ex- 
ists in the earth. Remove the sorrel and other 
vegetables, and then analyze the soil in which 
they grew, and if any oxalic acid is found, then 
we may conclude that it exists in the soil; but if 





* Gen. Far., vol. 4, p. 385 and Farmers’ Register 
». 633, both quoting trom the Essay on Calcareous 
fanures. 


When | 


Dear Sir—In the January No. of your excel- 
‘lent journal, [page 497] there is a long communi- 
cation signed J. B., with which, upon the whole, 
[have been very much gratitied—not only because 
it is upon a subject highly interesting to all owners 
of soils which require manures—as most of our 
| Virginia lands do most sadly—but because the wri- 
ter has, in my humble opinion, treated it remark- 
ably well. Still, as all men will differ, and as he 
| himself’ has invited the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion in regard to every opinion which he has ad- 
vanced, as well as to the arguments urged in sup- 
port of it, I will venture, in my desultory way, to 
oflersome remarks on particular parts of his com- 
munication. 

‘To prevent any misconstruction of my motives, 
on account of the character of my comments, | 
will merely add, that I do not believe the public 
attention, in these times, can possibly be attracted 
generally, to any discussion whatever—no matter 
how important the subject may be, unless the par- 
ties engaged can prevail upon themselves to spice 
itas highly as they can. ‘The public taste is de- 
plorably vitiated in this respect—and consequently, 
must be indulged to a certain extent—even where 
the sole view is, to correct it: just as a doctor en- 
velopes his curative physic—or what he hopes 
will prove so, in something not medicinal, merely 
because it will not otherwise be swallowed. With 
this key to all I mean to say, your correspondent, 
'T hope, cannot mistake my feelings towards him, 
or my motives for expressing myself as I may do 
| —being perfectly willing that he, or any other cor- 
‘respondent of yours, should make equally free 
| with every opinion or argument I may utter. 
| ‘The first of his assertions from which I must 
dissent, is that which he has italicised, and thrown 
into the form of an antithetical axiom. Since he 








iseems to design it as a kind of corner-stone 
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much of his superstructure, it merits particular ex- | the sustenance of man, and therefore is more valu- 
amination. “#acts,” (says he,) ‘the causes of | able than the whole was before the change, and the 
which are not understood, are not truths, and serve waste caused by cooking.” Now, not to say one 
only to mislead us.” In this sentence, short as it | word of the vast diflerence between nature’s and 
iz, there are two unqualified assertions, totally in- | man’s cookery, so forcibly illustrated by the old 
admissible as they here stand. Throw them into | adage—“God sends food, but the devil sends 
the form of a syllogism—which is the way to test | cooks;” nor of the fet, that nature alone is capa- 
them—and where would they land us?) Not, per- , ble of cooking food for plants, there are, I think, 


haps, “in the slough of despond,” but “in con- | numerous facts to prove that the above assertion 


fusion Worse confounded.” Let us try two of) 
these syllogisms to prove how far [ am right. 

«Facts, the causes of which are not understood, 
are not truths.” 

But most of the facts stated by J. B. himself 
proceed from causes, not understood. } 

Ergo—most of J. B’s. facts “are not truths” | 

Again. ‘Facts the causes of which are not un- | 
derstood, are not truths.” 

But the causes of the fact that we exist, are | 
not understood. Ergo, it is nota truth, that we | 
exist !! | 

[ could go on, sir, to fill your Register with sim- 
ilar syllogistic arguments, wherein the conclusions | 
would all be undeniable from J. B’s premises; but | 
the tivo just stated suffice to show that his axiom | 
isa contradiction in terms. Nay, admit it to be 
correct, and it would reduce the sum and substance 
of all human knowledge nearly within the com- 
pass of a nut-shell. It would do still worse; for 
according to him, all the facts in the world, ‘the 
cuuses of which are not understood, serve only to 
mislead us.’ ‘To prove this assertion equally un- 
tenable, | will ask but three short questions. Is 
the negro who mauls our rails afier long practice, 
misled by not understanding the cause of the 
fact that the wedge actsas it does?) [s the car- 
penter mislead in boring an auger-hole, or turning | 
a heavy piece of timber with a handspike, if igno- 
rant of the cause of the fact, that the screw and the 
borer work as they do, in those operations? Or is 
the ploughman misled by the fact that his plough 
cuts, and its mould-board turns the furrow-slice, 
because he understands not the cause of either 
eflect? God help us, if they were, ortheir mas- 
ters either, who are often nearly as ignorant of all 
these matters as themselves. 

The worst that can justly be said of facts—the 
causes of which are not understood, is, that such 
facts may mislead us; but why, considering man’s 
natural desire for knowledge, they should oftener 
lead him wrong than right; or should always so 
lar mislead, as to deprive them of all right to be 
called truths as well as facts, I must believe would 
puzzle all the logicians in the world to prove. 
Certain it is—at least to my mind, that J. B. has 
utterly failed to sustain so strange a paradox—nay, 
s0 palpable a contradiction, by any thing bearing 
the semblance of’ proof. 

_ The next of J. B’s. assertions to which I ob- 
ject as deficient in proof, is the one wherein he is 
endeavoring to show an analogy between the 
earth and the human stomach, for the purpose of 
demonstrating that as the latter requires cooked 
lood for the nutriment of the body, so the former 
requires cooked manure, (if I may so express my- 
sell) for the nutriment of the plants which grow 
onit. His words are— 

“Raw meat and vegetables contain more nutri- 
live matter for the human stomach, than after the 
Ss necessarily sustained by their being cooked: 
yet the remainder, after this process, is fitted for 


' 











of J. B. is altogether untenable. Not to insist 
upon the undisputed case of Nebuchadnezzar, (1 
mean no irreverence, Mr. Editor,) who lived se- 


iven years upon raw vegetables, and reigned a 


considerable time afier as a great king, | will 
confidently ask, if any people among ourselves, 
gooey appear better “fatied,”’ (as we say of 
our cattle and hogs,) than that numerous class 
styled gourmands and epicures, who eat all their 
meats in a state so nearly raw, that the little warm- 
ing imparted is really not worth mentioning. 
Again, all men eat a large portion of their vege- 
tables raw. Such is the state of salads of every 
kind, cucumbers, onions, celery, &c. when taken 
iuto the stomach. Nay, that vile article called 
cold-slaugh, so great a favorite with thousands of’ 
our citizens, and which, in plain English, is nothing 
more than raw cabbage with a few condiments 
added, has been ascertained by Dr. Beaumont, to 
be by far the most digestible of all the varieties of 
food with which trials were made, in his very re- 
markble experiments, at the City of Washington 
two years ago, upon the stomach of'a man who had 
a hole in his side, through which, the food was in- 
troduced. 

The last of J. B’s. assertions against which I 
beg leave to enter my dissent, is that wherein he 
speaks of the coarse manure of our fiarm-pens, 
composed, in great part, of corn-stalks. Of this 
he says, among other assertions, that, “every 
corn-stalk serves as a flue or chimney, to carry off 
the gases which are evolved.” Now, unless 
there are such things as flues and chimneys stop- 
ped at both ends, which can still carry off such 
subtle vapors as gases, or corn-stalks without 
joints, of which I have never yet heard, this last 
assumption is equally untenable with the others 
which I have taken the liberty to examine. Even 
admitting that every corn-stalk was a firm, hollow 
tube from end to end, before it could act as ‘a flue 
or chimney,” one end at least must be higher than 
the other, and the lower one not stopped up with 
earth, (as it must be, if below the surface,) but 
open, and sufficiently near the ground for the at- 
mosphere to force into it whatever is expected to 
pass upwards through it. ‘True it is, that corn- 
stalks, in process of time, become hollow at the 
joints, as well as between them; but not until eve- 
ry thing in the form of gas has very nearly or 
quite made its escape. 

Having done with with what appears to be the 
faults of J. B’s. communication, I proceed to the 
more agreeable task of commenting on its merits. 
Of these, I think, | may venture to assert, that 
you have had no correspondent since your Regis- 
ter commenced, who has manifested a more 
thorough acquaintance with the opinions of all the 
best writers on the subject which he has under- 
taken to discuss; nor any who have selected topics 
of greater interest to agriculturists, or better suited 
to the chief objects of your paper. He has given 





us scientific theory and practice combined, as they 
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always should be; and if one who has no. great 
stock of either, may venture to offer his mite of 
contribution wena } 
informed correspondent’s purpose, I will now pre- 
sentat iu the most intelligible way I can. 
Throughout J. B’s. communication the predom- 
inant opinion seems to be, that the best general 
practice in regard to the preparation and applica- 
tion of manures, is, that they should be used in the 
freshest state compatible with whatever degree of 
fermentation may be necessary to fit them best for 
food to plants. ‘his seems to be the present opin- 
ion of a vast majority of the best informed agri- 
culturists—both in keurope and America; and it 
appears to be as clearly proved as any thing of the 
kind can be—provided we take it for granted, that 
previous fermentation, by man’s management, 
really is indispenable. But the great “nodus 
vindice dignus,’’—the grand difficulty to be over- 
come is, to ascertain what should be the precise 
degree of this supposed essential fermentation. 
Nearly the whole puzzle, in my humble judge- 
ment, arises from all parties having assumed it as 
true, that from the incipient tothe final stage of 
fermentation in manures, both the evaporable and 
evaporating substances, not only all constitute the 
food of plants—which has never been proved; but 
that all age a greater tendency to unite with 
the atmosphere, than with the earth, which is also 


an opinion without any thing like satisfactory proof: 


Now there is an hypothesis, which [ will father, 
if no one else has a previous claim,--an hypothe- 
sis strongly corroborated, I think, by J. B. him- 
self} (as 1 will hereafter show,) which, if true, 
will go farther towards putting this much vexed 


question to resi, than any other that I have ever | 


noticed. 

The earth has traly been called the matrix or 
common mother of all plants, except the very few 
that ’tis said, will grow in the air suspended by a 
thread. Of the natural food for her offsprirg, she 
herself possesses, as all admit, a very large quan- 
tity; but not having enough, where too many and 
unreasonable exactions have been levied upon her 
by the reckless cupidity of man, an all bountiful 
Providence has given her the power—a kind of 
chemical affinity or elective attraction, (as I beg 
leave to call it,) of drawing to herself and uniting 
with all extraneous substances, in contact with 
her surface, which are susceptible of conversion 
into the food of plants. ‘This conversion begins 
the moment these substances touch the earth, if 
there is any moisture in them, and continues, un- 
til the rains dissolve every thing in them, capable 
of solution. Admit this, and does it not follow, as 
a necessary consequence, that the earth, which is 
the natural mother of a vast majority of all the 
plants known to man, must have a much stronger 
elective attraction for every kind of food essential 
to the healthiul nourishment of her children—food 
which she herself has to administer below her sur- 
face, than the atmosphere can possibly have, 
which is not their natural parent, and has nothing 
to do with their nurture, until they appear above 
ground? Jf she has, then will the conclusion be 
irresistible, that all the @ascous substances which 


are supposed to be component parts of the food of 


plants, will first impart, while in solution, to the 
earth herself; such portion of that food, as she 
alone can prepare and administer, rather than 
wait to be carried off with some sort of gas to the 


s the attainment of your well | 


——<$<—— 

! atmosphere, where it cannot be used, simply be- 
cause the means and appliances used by the Jar. 
ter, for the nurture of plants, are materially qj. 
ferent from those used by the former, each hay. 
ing distinct functions to discharge for the accom. 
plishment of the same great end, which is the per- 
tection of every plant that grows. Again, having 
these distinct functions to discharge, which none | 
believe deny, even supposing the earth and the 
atmosphere to be sentient and moral beings, is jt 
rational to conjecture, that either would, if it were 
possible, deprive the other of any means to pro- 
mote a common object, which that other alone 
could apply? Would the earth keep gas, (which, 
by the way, is as great a physical impossibility as 
to prevent water trom seeking its level,) when 
she could not apply it to the nurture of her chij- 
dren—that application being the natural province 
of the atmosphere? Or would the atmosphere 
take from her sister—were such robbery in her 
power, any nutritive substance which she herself 
was incapable of applying? A negative answer, 
[ think, would be given to both these questions by 
every man whose sole object was truth. ; 
The only thing assumed in the foregoing hy- 
pothesis is, that the earth and the atmosphere hav- 
ing to nourish plants in a different manner, and by 
different means—one being the nurse below, and 
the other above ground, neither can possibly take 
from the other, any thing which itself cannot use 
for their joint object. Of course, nothing will be 
iaken; and of course, there can be no danger in 
spreading manure on the surface of the earth as 
soon as it may be convenient to do so. In sup- 
port of this theory, I will now adduce, among other 
proofs, the premised fact from J. B himself. "Tis 
true that he gives it in the form of a simple asser- 
tion; but all, I think, will admit it to be both a fact 
and a truth, although not according to his logic. 
In commenting upon what he calls “the causes 
‘of waste” in the making and applying manures, 
he says:—“Fortunately however, for the fertility 
of the earth, bountiful nature offers to the soil 
much more than it is deprived of by fermentation: 
and however great may be the losses sustained, 
still the gains are greater.’ Although he has not 
specified how these gains accrue, it must be ob- 
vious to all, that iteannot be, in any other way, 
since the mode is a natural, not an artificial one, 
than by the frequent deposite, on the sulace of the 
‘earth, of all the deciduous parts of trees and 
smatier plants. In this mode, you see, nature ap- 
plies all her restoratives to the ‘surface, there to be 
dissolved by the rains, and absorbed by the earth, 
which retains her proper portion, while the exhal- 
‘ing gases impart to the atmosphere her congenial 
| part, thence to be returned to the plants through 
ihe absorbent vessels of their leaves and other 
parts. ‘To talk of the latter committing upon the 
former, either grand or petty larceny, 1n stealing 
her property, or to speak of nature as losing 0 
wasting any thing, seems to me, a slander upon 
her character. God leaves that folly to be com- 
I 

















nitted—only by his creature man, during the va- 

‘ious trials to which he is subjected for his ow? 

good. ; 

| Inthe last quotation from J. B. we find the ar 

ion very distinctly expressed, that nature herse t 
in process of time, restores to soils, in some W ay 
or other, more than they are poe believed 10 

lose by fermentation. But I beg leave to inquire 
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— 
why suppose any loss at all from this cause? If 
the natural means of restoration, only alluded to 
hy J. B, be, (as [ suppose,) the rotting upon the 
earth’s suriace all the deciduous paris of trees 
and smaller plants, what is the modus cperandi, as 
faras we understand it, of effecting this restora- 
tion! Asitis aature’s method, we must believe it 
the best; and where is the necessity of supposing it 
any thing Jost in the process, since it Is quite Irra- 
tional, as well as unscientific, to imagine ker capa- 
ple of wasting any of her precious gifts to man? 
Would it not be much more consistent, both with 
science and reason, to suppose, that such parts of 
her deposites as are designed to restore to the earth 
her diminished power of nourishing plants—a 
power which the folly and ingratitude of man 
alone may have impaired or destroyed, are con- 
verted to that use without any loss or waste what- 
ever, than to imagine that the atmosphere stole a 
part of these deposites—a part too, which the at- 
mosphere could not apply? Would it not be a 
much easier solution of the seeming mystery, to 
believe, that the earth and the atmosphere, by 
their own peculiar elective attractions will and 
must divide between them, all the food of plants 
contained in manure, whether such manures be 
above or below ground; and that therefore, inter- 
position by man can only injuriously retard, but 
cannot prevent it?) Nay, that he cannot, by any 
imaginable contrivance, cause the one to eneroach 
upon the functions of the other, sinee nature has 
proclaimed to each—‘“‘thus jar shalt thou go, but 
no farther.” 

In nature’s method of restoring exhausted fer- 
tility, there is no heaping and piling, and turning, 
and hastening or retarding fermentation; but when 
the rains, and the dews, and the heat come from 
the heavens, the process of converting the decidu- 
ous parts of trees and smaller plants into proper 
food for themselves and their successors, com- 
mences and goes on with more or Jess natural ra- 
pidity, until it is finished—the earth doing her du- 
ty, and the atmosphere her’s, without the possibili- 
ty of any interference whatever. Such an unnat- 
ural conflict can have no existence but in the va- 
garies and vain imaginings of man himself. Now, 
it the admirable rule, “follow nature,” is to be any 
guide for us in improving our lands by manure, 
low is this to be done? Is it by applying them to 
the surface, or burying them below it? The an- 
siver to these questions, if candidly given, would 
end the controversy forever. But it will be said 
perhaps, by some who loathe the trouble of stu- 
dying any subject thoroughly, “this is all theory! 
What says practice?” Let us try then, whether 
their great oracle, practice, (great, I admit it to be, 
When truly scientific,) affords no testimony con- 
clusively favorable to the opinion which I have 
ventured to advance. I myself can testify to four 
different experiments, made with great accuracy, 
Upon cow-pens, alternately ploughed up on remo- 
val, and lett unploughed, acting been made and 
Continued from the earliest period in the spring, 
at which cattle are penned, to the latest time in the 
all. The pens were regularly removed once a 
lortnight—the size of each pen was exactly the 


“ame, as was also the average number of cattle, | 


Curing each fortnight, without any variation worth 
Hoticing, In every ease, without a solitary ex- 


qetion, a purblind man might have seen the dif- | 
trence, most distinctly marked, in favor, not only | 


to be truths also. 





= 





of the corn crop, but of the wheat crop also, 
which immediately followed. ‘The rationale of 
these facts [ have already attempted to explain; 
and if such explanation be deemed satisfactory, 
your correspondent J. B. 1 bope, will admit them 
Experiments precisely similar, 
and wiih the same results, have been stated to me 
by not less than ten or fifteen gentlemen of un- 
questionable veracity—so that I, at least, no long- 
er entertain a shadow of doubt, as to the best 
management of the manure from spring, summer, 
and fall cow-pens. If ploughed in, the soluble 
paris very soon uniie with the subjacent stratum 
of earth, at a depth too great for such fibrous root- 
ed plants as form the chief of our staple crops, to 
derive much, if any benefit from them; while such 
portions as have a stronger chemical affinity to the 
atmosphere, inevitably find their way to it, al- 
though somewhat more slowly perhaps, than if 
left on the surface. To suppose it possible for 
wraseous substances to be confined below the sur- 
face of the earth, at any depth to which manure 
is ever buried—unless indeed, they were hermeti- 


cally sealed up in vessels of glass, stone, or metal, ° 


seems to me a supposition that would never enter 
into any man’s head who had the least knowledge 
even of the simplest principles of chemistry. But 
unless such confinement were practicable, merely 
by the ploughing in of manure, then the above 
objection to this process appears to me sufficient to 
prevent its adoption. When manure is spread on 
the surface, as nature spreads all her fertilizing 
substances, the parts of it which naturally have a 
greater tendency to unite with the earth than with 
the atmosphere, will all certainly do so immedi- 
ately afler the rains and dews dissolve them; and 
that too, to the average depth best suited to a 
creat majority of the plants to be nourished by 
them. 

But the great doubt, the grand difficulty with us 
slovenly Virginia farmers, is said to be, how to 
manage that principal dependance for improving 
those exhausted Jands which have been nearly 
murdered by our barbarity and ignorance. I mean 
the coarse farm-pen manure of which corn-stalks 
constitute, at least a most conspicuous, if not a 
very useful part: corn-stalks! those treacherous 
little rogues that contrive to steal away our farm- 
pen gases, in a manner heretofore so unsuspected, 
and hitherto so inexplicable. 

If hearsay testimony were admissible, I could 
adduce arg, A in which I myself entirely confide, 
to prove that surface-application is best, even for 
coarse farm-pen manure. But unfortunately, I 
have personal knowledge of only one case, which 
having happened on my own farm, where all the 
circumstances occurred under my own eye, I will 
venture to state. In regard to the result, there 
could not possibly be any mistake; neither was 
there any in the facts which I shall detail. If my 
hypothesis be deemed insufficient to explain the 
whole, both as to cause and effect, I invite J. B. 
or any other of your numerous contributors to try 
his hand at expounding. 

The case to which I allude, was the following. 
Some years ago, [ had spread and ploughed un- 
der, (according to Col. 'Taylor’s plan,) as much of 
my farm-pen manure as I supposed would suffice 
for that part of corn land—previously ploughed up 
in beds to be reversed, which I had allotted to re- 
ceive it. The pens, however, produced more than 
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a 
f expected. This I had spread on the adjoining | pletely changed in appearance. It was once like 
corn-ground, which had been planted, but was not | the adjoining field, (not yet marled,) miserably 
up. There it remained for some weeks, until the | poor, and light—abounding in silex, but in a fine 
corn received its first working, and then was not | form. Now, it has a greasy, chocolate appearanep 
buried as deep as the other manure ploughed un- | that, at once, bespeaks its fertility. I was told that 
der before the corn was there planted, The quan- | its production has convinced the most ignorant skey,. 
lity of the surface-spread-manure per acre, was as | tics of the fertilizing qualities of calcareous ma. 
nearly equal as the eye could make it, to that | nures. Vegetable matter was, of course, mixo, 
which had been ploughed under—for I had no with the marl. When the land is too poor to put 
idea at the time, of making an experiment to fa- | forth a sufficient quantity of vegetation for the 
vor a preconceived opinion, and of course, did not, marl to act upon, the practice is, to haul ga 
attempt, as most men are too apt to do under sim- | leaves, pine beards, and other scrapings from {he 


- turn in all kinds of manure. 


ilar circumstances, so to manage the trial as to suit 
that opinion. Indeed, my belief, (adopted merely 
from faith in others,) then was, that it was best to 
The result of this 
accidental experiment was, that the corn upon the 
land whereon the manure was applied to the sur- 
face, not only maintained the start which its being 
first up gave it, but manifestly increased that su- 
periority in a ratio considerably exceeding the dif- 
ference which that circumstance alone could cre- 
ate, and at last produced much more in proportion. 
The excess was too plain to require accurate mea- 
suring to ascertain it; and having no- idea at the 
time of publishing the experiment, the usual mea- 
surement by a tub was not made. 

Having the same object in view with your in- 
telligent correspondent J. B., which as I under- 
stand him, is to elicit discussion in regard to the 
principal subject of his communication, I submit 
the foregoing views to be disposed of as you may 
deein best; and remain 


Yours with much esteem, 
J. M. G. 


MARL AND MARLING—SPECULATIONS UPON 
WORLD MAKING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. ; 
Mirfield, February, 1835. 


I feel that am delinquent, especially to your- 
self} and through you, Iam soto Professor Ro- 
gers. You were kind enough, a long time since, 
to ask me to send to the latter, specimens of the 
Henrico marl, to be analyzed by him. Circum- 
stances and the badness of the weather, have de- 
layed a compliance with your request. It shall 
not be postponed much longer. A Jate trip tothe 
Rappahannock enabled me to obtain a specimen 
of the marl in King and Queen I had not visited 
that country for six years. The road crosses the 
ridges which lie between the Chickahomony and 
Pamunkey—the Pamunkey and Mattopony—and 
the latter and Rappahannock—and, like most of 
the roads in Virginia, passes over the least valua- 
ble and interesting parts of the country. From all 
I could see and learn (by frequent inquiries) 
many persons in Hanover, King William, King 
and Queen, Middlesex, and Essex, have com- 
meneed, with spirit, the improvement of their 
lands, by the use of marl, and other manures. To 
my eye, a decided improvement had been made 
since [ had last been in that section. I saw one 
field that had often attracted my attention by its 
extreme poverty, which has been completely re- 
suscitated by two dressings of marl. It produced 
a heavy crop of corn last year, and is now neatly 
sown in wheat, that looks better than any other 
wheat I saw. The soil seems to have been com- 


|woods. I saw sundry fields, of some extent, re- 
_gularly dotted over with four or five bushel-heaps 
of the biue marl, so full of shells that, at some 
| distance, they looked like heaps of snow—the rains 
having washed down the loose blue clay. This 
marl is like that found in Henrico and Hanover— 
| having the same sorts of shells—but the blue earth 
is so filled with fine particles of shells that I sup- 
pose one-third of it is calcareous matter. From 
the centre of one of these heaps the portion was 
taken, intended for Professor Rogers. I was in- 
formed that this sort of marl was found in the 
branches and swamps; but, that, in the hill-sides, 
a yellow marl was found, much richer, and, of 
course, more valuable from that consideration, as 
well as from the facility of getting it. I was not 
able, in a hasty trip, to get aspecimen of it. 

The whole tide-water country onthe north side 
of James River has been already much bene- 
fited by your Essay on Caleareous Manures, and 
your still more valuable Farmers’ Register. If 
there be any truth in the motto of the Register, 
you have abundant cause to feel satisfied, and 
ought to sleep sound of nights. The great men 
who live upon the malicious wranglings, the frauds 
and the crimes of mankind, deserve less gratetul 
respect from the community, than those who 
teach us the way to live, and to turn the bounties 
of heaven to our advantage and comfort. 

May we not hope that a new spirit will soon 
animate our people, and enable them to develope 
‘the beauty and advantages of our mother state? 
The wasting tide of emigration can only be 
checked by such aspirit, aided by legislative as- 
sistance. ‘There are none of us who do not need 
instruction; and the want of schools is forcibly 
illustrated by the difficulty of employing, in many 
yarts of the state, an overseer, miller or white la- 
Shoat who can read and write. It is remarkable 
that, in those sections where the means of subsist- 
/ence are most laboriously obtained, and there are 
less desirable markets for the products of industry, 
‘more attention has been paid to common schools, 

and the difficulty here spoken of, is less felt. Out 
of as many as fifty applications that have been 
| made to the writer for such employments, not more 
| than half a dozen_of the applicants were able to 
‘read and write. What, may we not ask, have 
‘been the results of the enormous expenditures 
| from the primary school fund? Is there not some 
-erying defect in the whole of our school system: 
Ought not our legislature to try some other plan? 
| Why not copy the successful systems of some © 
‘our sister states?) How often does it happen, that 
|when a young man is too proud, or too lazy, 
| work, and too worthless to get or retain employ- 
ment in business, that he sets up as schoolmasler, 
and is entrusted with the important charge of the 
morals and education of children! What an error 
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How destructive of the hopes of the rising gene- | waters of every stream ineastern Virginia by the 


ration! 4& leave this subject to the elucidation of disappearance of so many springs, and the in- 


creasing aridity of the whole country. 


cone abler pen. It is one intimately connected 
with “the improvement of the practice, and sup- 
port of the interests of agriculture,” and claims a 
full share of the reflection and labor of yourself 
and able correspondents, 

The whole of the country from the James to the 
Potomac River hasbeen, from an early period, un- 
der an exhausting system of cultivation and graz- 
ing. But few farms have had the benefit of ame- 
lioration, or even of a judicious rotation of crops. 
And, it would astonish a farmer from Europe to 
know this, and ‘see the crops which they still yield, 
with careless and imperfect cultivation! Under 
all circumstances, the products of the highlands 
are more surprising than those of the bottoms, 
which are so often improved by deposites from the 
former. 


The highland of the whole region north of'| 


James River, and below the granite ledge of 
rocks, taken together, would present to one, raised 
above, and viewing it, in perspective, a great plain 
gradually inclined to the ocean, unbroken by 
mountains or hills. Yet, it is cut up, in every 
form, direction and fashion, by depressed valleys or 
bottoms—deep, precipitous ravines—and by long 
and wide and still deeper gashes, through which 
the rivers and principal streams wind their devious 
courses into one another, and then mingle with 
the waters of the noblest bay on earth. A view 
of this region might present, to the geologist, ma- 
terials for his profoundest reflections, and sustain 
or refute theories that have puzzled and divided 
the thoughts of wise men. 

Appearances tell us that the principal rivers 
and streams, once covered the beautiful and fertile 
bottoms through which they now glide. Their 
deeply sunken beds are defended, in many places, 
by high banks which exhibit various strata of 
earth and sand of every variety of color. These 
high banks are, generally, opposite to marshes 
Which gradually rise into level cultivated flats, 
extending to the foot of the main highland-plain 
of the country. I have but seldom seen, on the 
flats of these rivers, that the lands were much 
lower at the foot of the hills than the level of the 
high banks near the stream. ‘This I know to be, 
very generally, the case with the flats on the great 
Western streams. But may we not suppose, that 
inthe length of time, since the clearing of the 
adjacent lands, these depressions, if they ever ex- 
isted, have been filled up by washings from the 
hills? Such will hereafter, no doubt, be the result 
inthe west. But the river hills there, are so light 
in texture, or contain so much decomposed vege- 
table and adhesive matter, that it will take as long 
to make them run off with the rains, as it did with 
us, 

These remarks apply, in a great degree, to the 
smaller streams. On them we see similar geolo- 
gical and topographical appearances. ‘They are, 
however, subject to overspread their banks, and 
Sometimes most disastrously, from heavy and 
Continued rains. 
the soil from one place and deposite it in another; 
but they are gradually decreasing in extent. This 
is obviously owing to three causes: Ist, the clear- 
Ing and cultivation of the country—2nd, the sink- 
ing of the beds of the streams by constant, and 
often violent attrition—3rd, the diminution in the 





The dis- 
appearance of springs, the failure of wells, and 


the drying up of wet spots, both on high and low 


land, united with the fact, that, if the average 





These inundations sweep off 


quantum of rain be not much diminished, the hu- 
_midity of the atmosphere is perceptibly less, are 
facts that have attracted the attention of every ob- 
serving man who has reached his fiftieth year. 
|The causes of all these changes in our climate, 
‘and of some other appearances which I shall pre- 
-sently notice, deserve investigation; and might be 
‘usefully explained by men of ripe learning, who 
'can discard the plausible seductions of abstractions 
and theory, and give common sense and observa- 
| tion a share in their speculations. 

| Whether or not the deep cuts and depressions 
we see in this whole region have been caused 
mainly by the washings of the rains and the con- 
stant abrasion of the streams is an interesting 
question. ‘The moment we enter upon its consi- 
deration we are beset by difficulties, and occular 
proofs that the earth never could have been formed 
with all its present irregularities of'surface: for it can 
hardly be supposed that the Great First Cause 
created the shells, the bones, the sea mud, and 
diversified strata we find, and that he then distri- 
buted them so capriciously. 

Was the land primarily covered with water? 
This seems to be conveyed by the Mosaic account 
of the creation—but whether the earth existed as 
a solid body, or was held in solution, as chemical 
acids hold the hardest metallic substances, and 
was then precipitated, or crystallized, is matter of 
curious speculation. 

With many, it is a favorite theory, that the 
whole earth was, originally, rocks of different 
sorts; and that the clay and soil have been formed 
by the decomposition of these rocks, and of vege- 
table matter. This theory, however, seems to be 
disproved by the fact, that on the second day, the 
earth was commanded to bring forth grass, fruit, 
&e. Still, it is obvious, that a decomposing pro- 
cess is constantly going on in many of the rocks 
on, and near the earth’s surface. Whoever doubts 
this will be convinced by examining the soil ona 
hill-side that is interspersed with granite or sand 
stone. The mouldering condition of the edges 
and surface of these rocks, the coarse rock-sand 
near the rocks, and its gradual increase of fine- 
ness as you get farther off, until it becomes ex- 
tremely fine and light in texture, and of color 
characteristic of the rock—are circumstances 
which carry conviction to the mind at once—and 
will dispel the vulgar notion that all ‘stones and 
rocks grow like potatoes.” 

Then, according to the Mosaic account, the 
earth must have been, primarily, covered with 
water, (if not held in solution,) and afier a place 
of’ retreat had been prepared, its rapid retirement 
may have fretted off and carried away the softer 
parts of the ground, in such a manner as to form 
the cuts and gashes and depressions which we see, 
and which puzzle our understandings to account 
for. But, we have proof positive, that this theory 
is not alone sufficient. Whence come the im- 
mense deposites of fossil shells, and marine ap- 
pearances to be found in the bottoms of the 
Istreams and swamps, remote from salt water; in 
the ravines on the precipitous hill-sides, and by 
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borings of over one hundred feet below the suriace | tants of the deep; and, trom the account of the 
of the highest plains or promontories? Not only | deluge, we may well comprehend how lighte; 
great varieties of shells are found, but the teeth | matters may have been bufletted tosuch an eleya. 
and bones of the largest inhabitants of thedeep. | tion, and left there by the retiring waters. 

Then, the history of the creation will not ac-| We may call the whole country below the 
count, to a rational mind, for all the appearances to | granite ledge of rocks, secondary in its formation 
which IT allude. But Moses tells us of the flood, | Whether it was dry or was covered by water be. 
which God said he brought “upon the earth to | fore the flood, is immaterial to this view of the 
destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of life, from |} subject. In either case, our eyes tell us, that the 
under Heaven: and every thing that is in the | suriace has been greatly raised; not by convulsive 
earth shall die.” In this account I see no mention | heavings, nor by voleanic eruptions, but by inter. 
made of the fishes and other oceanic inhabitants. | mitting agitations of the ocean. May we pot 
But rejecting the idea, that God created them in | suppose that during the long continuance of the 
the waters of good kind, and threw aside, under | flood, the ordinary causes for the tides still were 
the earth, vast masses of their bones and shells | unsuspended; that the winds remained the same 
orrather the fragments of his workmanship with | and that there “were necessarily, a tremendous 
which he was not “well pleased” —throwing aside | roaring, rocking and upturning of the billows of 
every speculation relative to the creation, let us| an ocean, which the great “Jealous” in all his 
take the history of the flood, and it will help our! vengeance had raised fifteen cubits above the 
minds to some conclusion. | highest dry land! What then must have been the 

After Noah had entered the Ark, accompanied | changes of the position of every thing which these 
by his chosen stock for repeopling and reanimating | waters could move or rend asunder! The shelled 
the earth with all that had before moved or breath- | tribe must have been tossed about and deposited 
ed upon it orin it, “it came to pass, after seven | in the places we find them, under the influence of 
days that the waters of the flood were upon the | the winds, the tides, and the currents, created in 
earth.” In the 600th year of Noah’s life, the | part, probably, by the peculiar original formation of 
2nd month, the 17th day—the same day were all | the inundated land. We find these shells in the 
‘the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the | valleys and on the precipitous hill-sides. But on 
windows of heaven were opened’—‘‘and the | the hill-sides they are like the other strata, above 
waters prevailed, and were increased greatly | and below them, uniform in their dip, and undu- 
upon the earth”—“‘and the waters prevailed ex- | /ating with the eminence over which they appear 
ceedingly upon the earth; and all the hills that | to have been spread. Here we see a stratum of 
were under the whole heaven were covered.” | red, here of blue, and there of yellow or white 
“Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail|clay; sometimes without sand, but generally 
and the mountains were covered’’—“and the | mixed with it. In the same deep boring or cut, 
waters prevailed upon the earth one hundred and we frequently find occasional layers of every va- 
Sifty days.” “God made a wind to pass over the | riety of earth; of pure sand, both red and white. 
earth, and the waters assuaged.” “The foun-| And it often happens, that at different depths, 
tains also of the deep and the windows of heaven | strata of flint stones and pebbles, rounded and po- 
were stopped, and the rain from heaven was | lished by attrition, are found with the interstices 
restrained.” “And the waters returned fron off | filled either with pure sand or a mixture of sand 
the earth continually, and after the end of the 150 | and clay, either red or white. High mounds and 
days the waters were abated.” May we under- | promontories are often met with, composed chiefly 
stand this abatement to mean, that the waters | of these gravel deposites. 
ceased to lash, and foam, and roll in mountain| | From all these appearances, the mind is irre- 
waves? The word abated can here have no other | sistibly led to the conclusion, that the ocean once 
intelligible meaning: for, the Ark only “rested on | covered, (and for some time) in a state of great 
the seventh month on the 17th day of the month, | agitation, the whole of Virginia, and I may say, 
upon the mountains of Ararat.” That is precise- | of the United States, for some miles at least, above 
ly five months afier “the fountains of the great | the present head of tide-water. And can an Ib- 
deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven | quiring mind fail to ask, were not these various 
were opened.” But after the Ark had sat down | sivata deposited as we see them, at different pe- 
on Ararat, “the waters decreased continually, un-jtiods? Could there have been more than one 
til the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the ; general deluge? If there has been no other than 
first day of the month, were the tops of the moun- | that described by Moses, is it not probable, that 
tains seen.” Reference to the account will tell | the tides, winds and tornadoes that must have hap- 
the reader how long it was before Noah and his | pened during the prevalence of the water on the 
charge disembarked from the Ark. And, reason- ) earth, may have varied in violence, so as to leave 
ing from what little we know, may we not suppose | distinct and characteristic deposites? ‘That this 
that the agitated waters of such a devouring | was the case, is indicated by the fact that strata of 
flood, must have changed the appearance and | gravel are found, (within ten feet) with one ol 
form of all that had been heretofore dry land, ex- | sand above, and one below them. We know the 
cept perhaps, the huge primitive mountains? | effects of high tides, freshets, tempests and storms 
Ararat, resisted the billows. It would seem that | in our day—how they transport lands, and houses, 
the bed of the ocean, the principal residence of | and trees and rocks; but how awfully diflerent was 
the shelled tribe, was scooped and heaved up, and | the deluge of an enraged God! 
carried by the waves to great distances; even to| But it isin vain for finite minds to attempt to 
the tops of the Andes, where marine appearances unravel the mysteries in the skein of created 
are to be found, as well as upon the highest moun- | things. We can only reason from analogy. We 
tains of other countries. We hear of no remains! see the causes which create new, and fill up the 
upon these extreme heights, of the larger inhabi- | old beds of our streams—which gradually carry 
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away islands; add to old, and form new ones. | 
Some may think they know the cause of the 
changes in our climate, and the gradual diminu- 
tion of the waters of our fountains and rivers: but 


sometimes costs almost entire flocks is imputable 
in a measure to this cause. 

Sheep in winter should have sheds; the preser- 
vation of their health requires this indulgence, and 





they cannot agree among themselves about it.| nature prompts to it. 


Let me ask, if they have 


Why is it that the tide rises at Cumberland, in the | the choice, do they remainin the open air ina 


Bay of Fundy, to the great height of seventy-one 
feet, and only nine, at Cape Sable—six and a half 
at Cape Cod, twenty-five at the mouth of Pas- 
samaquoddy river, ten at Penobscot, eight at 
Halifax (Nova Scotia,) five at New York, four 
and a half at Cape Henry, five at Norfolk, and 
but one and a half at the mouths of the Mississip- 
pi? But enough of this digression. 


G. 


From the Cultivator. 


WINTERING SHEEP. 


In December flocks of sheep require a little of 
our time and attention; if these are bestowed with 
subsequent ordinary care, sheep will commonly 
pass through the winter with trifling loss and much 
toour advantage. For want of attention in the 
commencement of winter I have seen large flocks 
nearly lost during its course, which might have 
been saved with a little previous care, But when 
it did occur you could not convince their owners 
that it was their bad management, as they had 
made up their minds to impute it solely to their bad 
lick. tis always the best policy for the farmer to 
have his sheep in good condition when they begin 
the winter, and then they are sure to go well 
through it. If however they are permitted to en- 
ter it poor and light—good provender and a regu- 
lar supply of it, which is the best that can then be 
done, although it may save the lives of some, will 
not carry them prosperously through it. The 
foundation of our loss of sheep in winter is laid 
during the season of pasturing, for the experience 
of every farmer will teach him that only give 
them enough toeat during the summer, the natu- 
raleffect will be that they will put on flesh; and a 
sheep in good condition is easily and safely winter- 
ed, whilst it is a most difficult job to carry a poor 
sheep safe through the winter. It is wrong to 
permit them to ramble over the fields later than 
about the first of December, because at that time 
there is little nutriment in the scanty herbage on 
which they feed, and the blades of grass had bet- 
ler remain on the stem to protect it during the 
frosts and winds of winter, and prepare it for an 
early and vigorous growth in the spring; besides, 
asthe supply to the animal is small, and innutri- 
tious, there is great danger that there will bea 
lalling off in its flesh, which it ean illy spare, and 
Which to its subsequent existence itis so necessary 
it should now retain. I have frequently thought 
thatan open December, which is often wished for 

y the farmer to save his winter supply of hay, is 
More prejudicial to his sheep, when they ramble 
over the fields, and to his own interest, than he is 
generally aware of. It would certainly comport 
lore with real economy, if he were to bring up 
his sheep by the 10th, or at farthest the 15th of 
“is month, into winter quarters, even if the wea- 
ther should remain warm and the ground uncover- 
*d; for if they lose flesh at this time, they cannot 
egain it until spring, and the mortality which 


; 


;storm? No, they as instinctively run to their co- 


vering as a man does to his house, and if they do 
not require it quite as much, they appear quite as 
well for the shelter. Fora flock of poor sheepa 
protection from the weather is all important. 
‘Those in good condition do not as much want it, 
as they have a better coat both of flesh and wool; 
but for them it is likewise useful, and a good far- 
mer will not omit to give all the requisite shelter. 
In those countries in Europe which grow large 
quantities of the finest wool, they find it indispen- 
sable to the attainment of their object, that is fine 
wool, that their sheep are sheltered from storms 





both summer and winter, and they have made 
their arrangements accordingly, for they herd 


them every night and narrowly watch the indica- 
tions of the weather during the day. They say 
that rain and snow give a hardness and coarseness 
to the wool which they can obviate by a sufficiency 
of shelter. But to our subject: as soon as sheep 
are brought into the yard for winter, the different 
kinds of lambs, ewes, and wethers should be care- 
fully separated and kept apart. It is important 
that those in one yard should be as nearly of a 
size as practicable; for by being so, there are no 
strong ones among them, to drive the weaker from 
their provender. All will then feed alike and do 
well. ‘The locks ought likewise to be as small as 
we canconveniently make them. It is an invari- 
able rule that a small flock does much better thana 
large one, even if both, according to their number, 
are fed equally well. If the fiocks in each _ 
can be reduced to between filly and one hundred, 
so much the better; and it is a great desideratum 
to make them as few as filly if itcan in any way 
be eflected. It is also necessary to have a sepa- 
rate. yard for old and poor sheep, and if there are 
any in the flock that do not cahsequently do well 
they should be removed into what is commonly 
called the hospital. These hospital sheep, by be- 
ing few in number, having a good warm shed, a 
sheaf of oats, or a few screenings from under the 
fanning mill, once a day, will soon begin to im- 
prove. I have had my hospital sheep in a better 
condition with this care by spring than any other 
flock, and [I must say that for the last three sea- 
sons, my sheep were in better condition when I 
turned them out of my yards in the spring, than 
when I put them there in the beginning of winter. 
Sheep ought to be rather sparingly than sumptu- 
ously fed, three times a day, and out of racks, to 
prevent them from running over and trampling on 
the hay. As soon as one is seen in any of the 
flocks to become thin, it ought to be removed at 
once into the hospital where it will be better fed. 
If you neglect to do this it will soon be too late, 
and you will suffer loss; for a sheep once reduced 
toa certain point cannot be recovered. It is of 
service to give them a feeding of straw, or pine 
tops, if you please; for it invigorates their health 
and makes a change in their food. They ought 
all to be daily watered, and if your hay has not 
been salted, to have a lick of salt occasionally. 
The opinion that sheep do not want water is erro- 
neous; repeated observation has convinced me that 
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‘They will have no disease among them. 
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itis almost as indispensable to their welfare as 
their food, and the sooner farmers get rid of this 
notion the better for both theirinterests and under- 
standing. I have tried the experiment of keep- 
ing sheep without water in conformity with this 
improper custom so often and thoroughly, that I 
have come to the conclusion that the only safe 
rule is the opposite one. I could repeat the seve- 


ral occasions when I have acted upon this plan | 


for my own information, were it necessary, but | 
only add that the result in my hands was invaria- 
ble, that is, my sheep grew thin, as it was, that 
they immediately improved when I adopted an 
opposite practice. With this care you will save 
all your sheep; or not lose more of them than you 
would of the same number of horses and cattle. 
I have 
often thought of an observation, made to me by 
an experienced wool-grower from whom I once 
asked for information of the diseases of sheep; he 
answered, “what have you to do with the diseases 
of sheep? take care of them and you will have no 
need for remedies.” ‘This observation struck me 
as strange at the time, but subsequent experience 
has amply confirmed it. And now, what will the 
farmer gain by keqging his sheep well? In the 
first place, he will save his hay, a fat sheep will 
not eat so much as a poor one; he will save all his 
—~?P in good condition do not require any. 

n the next place, he will save-all his. sheep—he 
will have more and better lambs in the spring, be- 
sides several ounces more of wool] to each sheep; 
and what is better than all the rest, he will in the 
end save himself loss and anxiety. The saving 
will at least be from one-eight to one-fourth of the 
value of his flock, and all this by attending toa 
necessary work in due season. 

A. 


TRIAL OF MR. HERBEMONT’S WINE. 


[We regret that the accidents mentioned below 
should have prevented an examination of all the wine. 
In addition to this decision, we had before heard ex- 
pressed, by Gideon B. Smith, Esq. formerly editor of the 
American Farmer, praise equally strong, and more 
fully stated, of the fine flavor of Mr. Herbemont’s 
Champagne wine.] 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Nelson €o., Feb. 16th, 1835. 


By aseries of accidents the several specimens 
of Mr. Herbemont’s wine failed to reach me atthe 
time (and those of one kind in the condition) 
which | expected, which has prevented my writ- 
ing heretofore. Having,as I mentioned to you 
betore, but little pretensions myself to connoisseur- 
ship insuch matters I submitted the first (the Cham- 
pagne) to the judgement of a friend whose oppor- 
tunities and observation qualified him to speak 
understandingly—and my natural taste concurred 
with his more cultivated, in pronouncing it the best 
specimen of American wine we had ever seen. 
Itseems to differ from the most acceptable im- 
yorted of the same kind in nothing, except its be- 
ing still, instead of sparkling. 

Unluckily one of the bottles of “Port” was 
broken, and the cork of the other was loosened— 
which so impaired its flavor as to forbid the ex- 
pression of opinion as to its merits. The third 








———__ 
kind having been sent in a different directioy I 
did not see it until the last month, when several 
gentlemen partook of it. It was thought at the 
time to resemble in most of its properties the 
“Madeira” generally consumed in this count 
except perhaps that it had less body and but litije 
of the saccharine taste. This may arise from its 
having, as I learn, no addition of spirit, and but 
little of the second ingredient being necessary for 
its preservation when it is not subjected to the trig] 


— 


lof a yoyage. 


These three kinds of wine, were all made, as | 
understand, by a variation of the process, ‘trom 
one species of grape (Herbemont’s Madeira) until 
lately supposed to be a native: and together with 
other successful specimens, should sutflice to pe. 
move every doubt as to the adaptation of our ¢lj. 
mate and soil to this species of culture. 


ies teal 


N. F. CABELL. 
a — 
EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 














FENCE LAW AND TAX—COLD WEATHER. 
Nottoway, December 15th, 1834, 


The petition to the legislature for a change in 
the fence law will take well here. There is very 
little objection, and amongst the intelligent, almost 
none. The thing was started rather too late for 
this session, though I should like to see it discus- 
sed, as it would thereby set the public mind in 
operation, which is all that is necessary. Ir it 
could be effected in five years, western migration 
would be checked, because our lands could be 
made rich, and the cultivation profitable. 


Columbia, S. C., February 10th, 1835. 


* * * We have had these four days 
the coldest weather I have ever felt here. The 
thermometer was on Sunday (the 8th) two de- 
grees below zero, a degree of cold unknown here 
before, at least for a great number of years. It is 
to-day 10 degrees above 0. ee 


February 12th, 1838. 


The most important subject to farmers now, is 
the proposed change in our fence law. I hope 
you will not let that subject sleep, as I am well 
convinced, more important interests are connected 
with it, than with any of the absorbing political 
questions of the day. By way of illustrating the 
excessive expenses attendant on the present law 
of enclosures, I would barely state a fact in regard 
to my own plantation. I have 1500 acres of land, 
on which I have (of' necessity) fourteen miles ©! 
fence, (one-third of which is distant from my sup- 
ply of timber an average of’ two miles) one mile 
and a half’ of which is on a stream very liable to 
inundation, and is, in fact, carried off at least once 
in two years. Now the whole fencing I would 
require, in case of the proposed change of the 
law, to protect my arable land, or rather to keep 
in my own stock, would not exceed three mies, 
and that convenient to timber. Mine is by »° 
means an unusually strong case; there are many 
within my own knowledge equally oppressive, 
yet demagogue-ism is resisting our efforts at re “ 
from this most unjust and distressing tax. The 
thing is, however, gaining ground, and your paper 
is a powerful agent in the work. 





